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Has Your Mahogany Furniture a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance? 
An application of Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax will quickly and permanently remove 
it—at the same time imparting a hard, dry, glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. 
It never gets soft and sticky, consequently does not gather dust or show finger prints. 
































































































































REASY,smeary,smoky, dust-catching furniture can be easily restored 
to its original beauty and charm with Johnson’s Liquid Prepared 
Wax. It cleans and polishes in one operation—protects and preserves varnish, adding 
years to its life — covers up mars and small surface scratches, and prevents checking. 


JOHN SON’S 


-Lriqusid 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form so that it may be more easily 
polished, Itis exactly the same as the famous Johnson’s Prepared Wax (Paste) except it is a liquid. 


Easy to Polish 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax polishes instantly with 
but very little rubbing — you can easily go 
over a roomful of furniture or a large automo- 
bile in half-an-hour. Tell your dealer that 
Johnson's Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid 
Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. 


Quarts $1.40 Pints 75c 


Half-Pints 50c 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PP, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 








For Floors and Linoleums 
Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax gives just the 
polish and protection you need on your floors 
and linoleums. Imparts a beautiful dry pol- 
ish which any housewife can easily keep in 
perfect condition. Brings out the pattern of 
the linoleum and preserves it. 


(East of the Rockies) 
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I. are makers of the 
silent drama—the play- 

ers, authors, directors, and producers 
ot Paramount Pictures— 10,000 strong: 
America’s foremost motion picture organ- 
— ization. The sum ot our eftorts is a Public 
Service otf uplift, inspiration, entertainment. For 

you we weave wonderful storzes—human, compel- 

ling, delightful. For youwe actwith the incentive that comes 

when m: dito a record of great dramatic truths for all time to 


DoD 
come. We understand the responsibility that goes with the name— 


Paramount is organized to produce and to maintain a standard of 
motion picture quality that attracts the best in the protession—that satishes 
the highest class ot audience. Ask your motion picture theatre to book 
Paramount stars. Send us coupon for sample copy of ** Picture Progress ”’ 

— an interesting illustrated motion picture magazine. 


C Paramour ut C pictures (or thoration 


FOUR EIGHTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE ~atFORTY-FIRST ST. 
NEW YORK 
Controlled by 
Famous Players- Please Mail to Paramount Pictures Corporation 


Lasky Corporation 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, Pres. 
JESSE L. LASKY, Vice-Pres. 
CECIL B. DE MILLE, Dir-Gen. 























Please send me a sample copy of your motion 
picture magazine ‘* Picture Progress.”’ 
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My favorite motion picture theatre is...... 


Address. ....... 


ita. 4, Meade amet 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Start a Genuine Pearl 
Necklace for Your jij 


Little Girl 


Your Family and Friends will 
Keep it Growing 


The Add-A-Pearl necklace 
consists of Genuine Orien- 
tal Pearls, posessing real 
and lasting beauty of the 
truest worth. 














There are twelve sizes to 
select from—as low as 


$5.00 and up to $150.00. 


Additional pearls for any amount 
may be added on all gift occasions. 








Descriptive folder and name of 
your nearest dealer on request. 


The Add-A-Pearl Co. 


108 North State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


“The National Movie Publication” 


Copyright, 1917, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago 


Tames R. Quirk, Editor 


= CONTENTS 


OCTOBER, 1917 
Cover Design—Alice Joyce 


From Pastel Portrait by Neysa Moran McMein 
Rotogravure: Billie Burke 
Alice Brady 
Elsie Ferguson 
Pauline Frederick 
The War-Time Sanctuary 
Mollie of Manhattan 


Editorial 

John Ten Eyck 

Illustrated by Especia!ly Posed Portraits. 
The Same being a Visualized Story of Mollie King. 


I Love Leading Men 


Free and Untrammelled Verse. 


“Tf I Say It Myself—” Charlie Murray 


Charlie Interviews Himself and Saves the Editor Money. 
A Real Photoplay Romance 


Announcing the Engagement of Anita Stewart. 


“Temperamental Tim” (Short Story) Edward S. O’Reilly 
Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison. 
The First of a Remarkable Series of Stories by a New Writer. 


Babyland By the Old Home Town Photographers 


Infant Bad Men, and Leading Ladies. 
Bill Russell and His Faithful “Yim” 
Lionel Comes Across (Some Letters) 


Delight Evans 


A Photograph 


Roy Somerville 
Illustrated by John R. Neill. 


He Finds It Necessary to Go Into Trade and Chooses the Bally Pictures. 


Subterranean Cinema 
Moving Picture Show Under Shell-Torn Verdun. 


A Photo-Interview with Douglas Fairbanks Alfred A.Cohn 


Ably Assisted by a Cameraman. 


« 


Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
RoBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. 


EpwWIN M. COLVIN, Pres. JAMES R. QuIRK, Vice Pres. 


ALFRED A. COHN ( Managing 
RANDOLPH BARTLETT | Editors 


Los Angeles 
New York 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $2.00 in the United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; and 


Canada; $3.00 to foreign countries. 
money order. 


Caution— Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. 
Entered at the Postottice at Chicago, Il., as Second-class mail matter. 





Remittances should be made by check, or postal or express 





NEXT MONTH 


The Fall of the Romanoff; 


PHoToPLAY will present in story form 
The Fall of the Romanoffs. It is more 
than fiction. It is inside history of 
the times—a modern parallel to the 
Memoirs of Madame de Stael. This 
story will be based on Herbert Brenon’s 
great production of that name. For the 
first time, on the authority of Illiador, 
the “mad Monk,” you will learn of the 
intrigue of the Court of Nicholas, the 
deposed Czar, the rise and fall of Ras- 
putin, the hypocrite priest, and then the 
dramatic finale of the Romanottf 
dynasty. 


Our Irene Was the Village Queen 


Did you know that [rene Castle was 
a small-town girl? Did you know that 
her success was due, not to luck, nor fate, 
nor fortune, but to years of hard, unre- 
mitting effort? Did you ever hear that 
she not only designs, but actually sews 
most of her own clothes? Did you 
ever hear of the time when she and Ver- 
non were dead broke in Paris? Not so 
many years ago, either. Randolph 
Bartlett has written a remarkable inter- 
view with her, in which you see the 
human, lovable side of this famous 
dancer-actress. 


Impressions 


More of those delightful impressions 
by Julian Johnson. He paints with 
that wonderfully colorful word-brush 
his impressions of Antonio Moreno, 
Alice Joyce, Charles Clary, Constance 
Talmadge, Mollie King, Olive Thomas, 
Alma Reuben, Irene Castle, Raymond 
Hatton, William Desmond, Marc Mac- 
Dermott, and George M. Cohan. 
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CONTENT S—Continued 


Cleopatra Plays a Return Date Photographs 
Theda Bara Transforms the Bean Fields Into Egypt. 

“Yep! Crops Is Fine B’Gosh”’ Photographs 
Norma Talmadge Does Her Bit on the Usual Garden Stunt. 


The Lesson (Short Story from a Photoplay) 
The Awakening of a Girl from a Small Town. 


Jerome Shorey 


Bringing the Motion Picture to Church 
Frederick James Smith 
The Man with the Iron In His Eye 
Some Facts About Harry Morey. 
Photoplay Magazine’s “Beauty and Brains” Girls 
Five of Them Achieve Success. 
Plays and Players 
Current News from Both Coasts. 


“That Reminds Me—” 


Some Reminiscences by Lew Fields. 


Cal York 


Destiny or Ambition ? 
The Career of John R. Freuler. 
The Shadow Stage 
Annual Review of the Year’s Acting. 
The Dubb Family Goes to the Movies 
An Evening in High Life. 
Rotogravure:— Clara Williams _ 
Clothes Designed for Mary Pickford 
Gladys Brockwell 


Terry Ramsaye 
Julian Johnson 


Hildegarde Rudin 


Close-Ups 
Editorial Expression and Timely Comment. 

A Melody for the Viola Randolph Bartlett 
Here’s How Miss Dana Was Brought to Pictures. 

The Photoplay in Nippon 
The Movies Have Become Part of Japanese Life. 

Mary’s Brother Jack Kenneth McGaffey 
That’s What They Used to Call Jack Pickford. 

Alice for Short Frederick James Smith 


An Interview with Alice Joyce and Her Tiny Daughter. 


Five Years Ago This Month 


An Interesting Retrospection. 


Who’s Married to Who 


Famous Married Couples of the Moving Pictures. 
Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky. 
Nativities of Mary Pickford and William Farnum. 


Barbary Sheep (Short Story froma Photoplay)  __ 
Franklin Stevens 


Ellen Woods 


Desert Romance and Bedouin Wile. 


On the Lot with Lois Weber 


A Few Words with the Great Woman Director. 


Pearls of Desire Henry C. Rowland 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh. 


Elizabeth Peltret 


Continuing the Year’s Greatest Serial. 
Why-Do-They-Do-It 

Absurd Things Noted by Photoplay Readers. 
Marc Mac Dermott, Movie ’49 er 

The Highbrow Actors Considered Him Lost. 


Hints to Photoplay Writers Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


Knowledge of Camera Essential. 


James S. Frederick 


Questions and Answers The Answer Man 
Winners of the August Puzzle Contest 


In the Scenario Editor’s Mail 
Some Freaks of Screen Literature. 


Helen Starr 
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NEXT MONTH 


The Red Corpuscle of the Celluloid 


Who? None other than William 
Farnum. Frederick James Smith takes 
you down to Sag Harbor, Long Island, 
Farnum’s summer home, and there you 
meet all the folks—not by any means 
Don't 
miss the photograph of Farnum and 
his telegraph boy. It’s a big grin in 
itself. For the first time Bill Farnum 
gives up some early footlights history 
hat makes mighty interesting reading. 


Soldieress of Literary Fortune 


We promised you a story about 
Frances Marion, the little doll scenario 
writer that is writing Mary Pickford’s 
screen stories. Here’s a story for every 
girl who wants to climb the ladder of 
success in screen or scenario work. 
Here’s a girl worth knowing. 


Douglas Fairbanks Has Joined Our Staff 


Yes, Old Doc Cheerful is a writer. 
If you haven't read his book, do so. 
Then you'll appreciate what a treat is 
in store for you every month when you 
read his “Happy Page.” Well, here’s 
our editorial mit, Doug. You will 
brighten things up, I wot. He won't 
even tell us what he’s going to write 
about, but his very own page begins 
next month. 


Geraldine Farrar’s Page Every Month 


Miss Farrar has very generously con- 
sented to edit a page in the new Puorto- 
PLAY in which she will tell our young 
lady readers about her screen and 
operatic work, as well as a lot of won- 
derfully interesting personal reminis- 
cences. One of these days she is going 
to tell them just how hard it is to spend 
years in the hardest kind of work and 
study to achieve success, what their 
chances are of getting into motion pic- 
tures. If you are not ready for the 
cold, hard truth avoid this page. 


How Do You Like the Dubb Family ? 
And what do you think of Tempera- 
mental Tim, Mr. O'Reilly’s hard guy 
from the Southwest. They will be back 
again in the November issue. 


A Moving Picture Outfit for Your 
Church or School 


The November issue of PHoToPLAy 
will give detailed prices and descrip- 
tions of moving picture apparatus, and 
will suggest plans for getting them for 
your church or school without cost. 
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Firms desiring the services of thoroughly trained commercial artists should write us, stating their requirements 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 





TRAINED ARTISTS 





HIGHLY PAID 


The never-satisfied cry of the modern business world is “more trained commercial artists.” 
Today commercial illustrators with thoroughly developed ability —both men and women — 


Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and Upward 


Many have made notable successes, and command yearly incomes running into the thousands of dollars. Are YOU 
awake to the splendid opportunities in this great modern field of enterprise? National advertisers, publishers, manu- 
facturers, department stores, retail shops, mail order houses and others pay big prices for forceful designs and appeal- 
ing illustrations — and artists who can produce them earn extraordinary incomes. 

The Federal Course a Proven Result-Getter. If you like to draw, develop your talent into a high-salaried ability. 
Without proper training, your ambition—— your progress—are crippled. The work is fascinating, easy to learn and easy 

toapply. And the dollars-and-cents results obtained by Federal Students are stronger 
evidence of the value of “Federal” Training than anything we could say about it. 


The Federal Advisory Council 


Nationally known American illustrators and designers have thoroughly 
endorsed “ Federal” Training. On our Advisory Council are Charles E. Chambers 
& (who illustrates the Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford stories), Franklin Booth (Painter 
with the Pen), Harold 
Gross of the Gorham 
Company, Coles 
Phillips (famous for 
his magazine covers 
and advertisements), 
and Edwin V. Brewer 
of “Cream of Wheat” 
fame. The Course in- 
cludes exclusive, origi- 
nal lessons especially 
prepared by these men. 


Send Now 
for “Your 


Future” 


You owe it to YOUR fu- 
ture to read this book. In 
these swiitly-moving times 
when speed and efficiency 
are imperative, ** Federal’’ 
Training offers you a 
short, proven road to a 
substantial income. 

This book shows you how 
to start — how to win suc- 
cess by using spare time 
now frittered away. It has 
56 pages, beautifully 
printed in colors, showing 
remarkable work by Fed- 
eral Students. Prepare 
yourself to win the splen- 
did success possible for 
you. Send the coupon 
right now, while you're 
thinking about it. 

















































Federal School of Commercial Designing 
3205 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn. 








GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Future.” without any obligation to me. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 





That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone ls Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you upon 


approval. Five days free trial. 


you. Be your own salesman and save $51. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating waste. 
New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

So March Ist we announced the Oliver Typewriter 
Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we dis- 
continued an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen 
and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 


Prices Cut In Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting ex- 
penses, we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from 
the standard level of $100 to $49. 
This means that you save $51 per 
machine. This is not philanthropy 
on our part. While our plan saves 
you much, it also saves for us. 

There was nothing more waste- 
ful inthe whole realm of business 
than our old ways of sell type- 
writers. Who wants to continue 

. them? Wouldn’t you rather 
pocket 50 per cent for yourself ? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany gives this guarantee: ‘The 
Oliver Nine we now sell direct is 
the exact machine — our latest and best model — 
which until March 1st was $100. 

This announcement deals only with a change in 
sales policy. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height 
of its success. With its huge financial resources it 
determined to place the typewriter industry on a 
different basis. This, you admit, is in 

harmony with the economic trend. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
1477 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep 
it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain 
in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is ua Sender seraxneeesaweesasebnedeueteiiie 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book, “The 
High Cost of Typewriters~-The Reason and the Remedy,’ your de luxe 
catalogs and further information. 


Name vba . $0660 se deers OOCRes 0000000602 


Street Address 
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OVER 600,000 SOLD 





No money down—no C. O. D. No salesmen to influence 
Over a year to pay. 


Mail the coupon now. 


A World Favorite 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. I+ 
is the finest, the costliest, the most successful mode. 
that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways 
that anybody ever turned out. If any typewriter in the 
world is worth $100, it is this Oliver Nine. 

It is the same commercial machine purchased by the 
United States Steel Corporation, the National Cits 
Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad and other leading bus: 
nesses. Over 600,000 have been sola 


. s . e 
Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes 
it possible for the consumer to deal direct with 
the producer. You may order from this adver 
tisement by using the coupon below. We 
don’t ask a penny down on deposit—no C.O. D 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to every 
test — use it as you would your own. If you 
decide to keep it, you have more than a year to 
pay for it. Our terms are $3.00 per month. You 
are under no obligation to keep it. We will ever 
refund transportation charges if you return it 

Or if you wish additional information, mai 
coupon for our proposition in detail. We imme 
diately send you our de luxe catalog and all infor 
mation which you would formerly obtain from a typewriter salesman 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3.00 a month — the equivalent of 1¢ 
cents a day—it is now possible for everyone to own a typewriter. 
To own it for 50 per cent less than any other standard machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend one cent upon any typewrite 

whether new, second hand or rebuilt—do not even rent 2 ma 
chine until you have investigated thoroughly our proposition 

Remember, we offer here one of the most durable, one of the 
greatest, one of the most successful typewriters ever built. If anyone 
ever builds a better, it will be Oliver 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when you may obtain a bran¢ 
new Oliver Nine—a world favorite—for $49 ? Cut out the wastefu! 
methods and order direct from this advertisement. 

Or send for our remarkable book entitled, ‘‘ The High Cost of 
Typewriters — The Reason and the Remedy ’’ You will not be 
placed under the slightest obligation. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1477 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE CAREFULLY — This coupon will bring you either the Oliver Nine fo- iree 
trial or further information. Check carefully which you wish. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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: "Buy GENUINE Giliie white ©) 


DIAMONDS 






















IGNATIUS BARNARD 
President 











eed | at World’s Lowest Prices 


14K Ensgasement Here are the secrets of my money-saving prices on dia- 
Solitaire monds: With my world-wide business of tremendous 
volume, I can buy direct from the cutters of Europe, then 


Putnee Camnee resell direct to you at the smallest margin of profit. I have 


14 Carat $ 8.00—$ 10.75 to $ 19.75 





14 Carat $17.25—$ 25.00 to $ 43.75 eliminated all middlemen—all waste—in the selling of dia- 
13 Garat $12.75-$ 61.00 to $121.30 monds and guarantee that you cannot match my prices any- 
% Carat $67.13—$ 98.88 to $208.00 where, wholesale or retail. If you don’t see a saving of 35% 
1 Carat $90.88—$135.88 to $290.88 : _ . ° ° ' 
Large sizes up to 10 carats. in the diamond I send you for free examination, send it back! 
14K Men’s “Ideal” _ Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select the 
é diamond and mounting of your choice, and I'll ship it for 
Ring your inspection—at my expense and without obligating you 
Prices Complete to buy. As we get all our business in this way our success 

14 Carat $20.00 $ 27.00 to $ 46.50 proves our prices lowest by comparison. 


42 Carat $44.75--$ 63.50 to $123.50 
34 Carat $68.75 sree. 39 to $209.50 


aie elm Bankable 
Money Back Guarantee 


SPECIAL! The only bankable Money Back Guarantee in the dia- 


a anit eon’ , mond business. You can take it to any bank and cash in 
14K solid Gold Tiffany Style your diamond investment if you want to. The only guarantee without red- 
tape, delays or evasions. Is also a legal certificate of carat weight, quality and 
value of the diamond. Allows you to exchange at full value at any time. 


Solitaire Ring, set with fine 
quality Wesselton Blue dia- 
mond, absolutely perfect in 
quality and of most fiery 


brilliancy. Average weight, ] 00 Lib rt B d 

3-16 carat guaranteed. Send l e ¥ on 

it back if youcan match it 

for less than $35. Special to ra) | d f $ | 02 
$35. | ccepted a 

































Dept. 2088P CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Per Carat 
Direct from BARNARD the Tarsevatag al size 


BARNARD & CO. tuitncmoests. Loafer 






*50 


Per Carat 
Extra 
Blue White 


$133 


Per Carat 


Wesselton 
Blue White 


117) 











Per Carat 





Jasers 
Steel Blue 


$233 


Per Carat 


Jasers 
Blue Perfect 


+288 


Per Carat 














readers of magazine. 
(Be sure to send finger size.) Lend to your country and keep the wheels of commerce running 
$16.33 at the same time. To encourage both, I will accept $100 Liberty 
Bonds at $102 for entire or part payment of my diamonds. , 
Hy 
* Book of 

Our Book of 7° eLuxe Book 4 . 

» d “ @ Ka 
D Wu j ve 

lamonds Z 2S \ of Diamonds Free ESS 
Shows every fashion- % ‘ XS 2 oe ES 
‘ < ] Ss en < As) 
ee 2 WS * YS Profusely illustrated in colors. Shows ew Vos 
solid gold and platinum N> thousands of the greatest bargains in diamonds by < ey* 
at actual factory cost. Also AS) the world has ever known. Tells you expert’s % e < Se 
all sizes of diamonds in 7 ° facts that you’ve wanted to know in order to @ 9 .? <9 
diff it liti t i -" buy diamonds intelligently. Tells you all about dia- o ww ¥ 

orem quan & any mond qualities, colors, imperfections — a real buyers’ °°’ 2 ee 

prices. Be sure to get our book guide, A bound volume that you'll be glad to give a © ) TF 
before you buy your diamond. permanent place in your library. Free for the asking. 4.0 
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You Will Enjoy This Re reshing 


Jap Rose Soap ~ 
Its vegetable oils soften the water, relax’ 
the tissue and allow the light, bubbly lather 


to soothe and cleanse the pores of the 
skin, thoroughly, but gently. 
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| _ Ideal for shampooing —makes the 
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“ = hair soft, fluffy and glossy. Start Py 
bord Try Jap Rose Talcum Powder enjoying Jap Rose benefits today. : 
with the true rose odor 2) 


Order it today from 
your dealer 


Send 20c for attractive week- 
end box containing a minia- 
ture each of Jap Rose Soap, 
Talcum Powder, Cold Cream 
end Toilet Water. 


e J Trial Offer 
a 





JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 
715 EF. Austin Ave. 


Chicago, U. &. A. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 




















Photo by Sarony 


ILLIE BURKE was born in Washington, D. C., of Irish-American parents. She was ¢ducated in 
France, and made her debut in London in musical comedy. The late Charles Frohman starred her 
in many productions. She married Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., in 1914, thereby shattering undergraduate hopes. 
Now there’s a little Patricia Burke Ziegfeld. Her screen debut was made with Ince-Triangle in “Peggy.” 























Photo by White 


Alice BRADY showed discrimination in selecting William A. Brady as a parent. But, since her 
first stage appearance, Alice has justified her advancement by consistent, hard work. She sang well 
in light opera, proved herself equally at home in drama and then invaded papa’s movies. She has fast 
developed into a favorite sirice joining World Film in 1915. She is 22 years old and unmarried. 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


LSIE FERGUSON used to grace musical comedy. Then came a dtamatic metamorphosis and Elsie 
began to attract attention. “Outcast” established her as one of our most promising young stars. 
Born on Manhattan Isle in 1883, Miss Ferguson was educated in New York and invaded the stage in 1901 
in “The Girl from Kays.” She is married amd has just been wort over to the movies by Artcraft. 




















Photo by Campbell Studio 


AULINE FREDERICK was born in Boston in ’84. A Boston girls’ finishing school started her 
stageward. Pauline’s immediate predecessors were of Scotch and New England ancestty, all of 
which can hardly be reconciled to her 90°-in-the-shade Mrs. Potiphar of “Joseph and His Brethren” 
and her little nightie characterization of “Innocence.” “The Eternal City” marked her screen debut. 
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The War-Time Sanctuary 


N interesting sidelight on universal humanity is furnished 

in the United States Commissioner's final report on Bel- 

gian relief. He writes that no matter how ill-nourished 
or insufficiently protected against the elements the Belgian town and 
country folk might be, a certain percent of their dole from across 
the sea was laid aside for motion pictures, and no urgent physical 
demand could induce them to relinquish the fleeting visions of 
happier scenes, elsewhere. The photoplay theatre is their mental 
sanctuary. 

We have long recognized the projection-machine’s invasion 
of every country; we are acquainted with ‘cross-trench merriment 
between British and Germans over Chaplin's pasteboard replicas, 
but probably few of us have thought that all this while the booth- 
lamps have been burning steadily in that little land which is the 
pain-wracked operating table of a broken world. 

This should be a heartening assurance to American motion 
picture manufacturers, not only as to their material welfare, but 
as a reminder of their great duty in keeping alive hope and laughter 
and interest in things other than destruction. 

As our world-war goes on, the light behind the flying cellu- 
loid must grow brighter and brighter. The time is promoting 
democracy in other things than government. For one thing it is 
making a democracy of amusement, and the photoplay is the most 
democratic of diversions, not only in its price, which is more alluring 
in adversity than in prosperity, but in its all-encompassing appeal. 
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Mollie likes to dance, and swim, and drive her 
car, and you may be sure she does all three well. 


Mollie o if 
Manhattan 


Mollie King was all of eight 
months old when she made 
her stage debut At seven 
she was given her first im- 
portant role. 


Miss King declares that one great 

advantage the picture business of- 

fers is that it gives the actor and 
actress a home. 

















Says Mollie, in expres- 
sing her views on love 
and marriage, “I sup- 
pose that some day I'll 
be married, and have 
a home, for it’s in every 
woman to love love, 
whether she finds her 


ideal lover or not”. 


When Is a Kinz a Queen? 
When They’re born in this 
Family, V&ere the Miss 
Kings outnumber the Mr. 


' — , 
Kings just Two to One. 


By John Ten Eyck 


HE most popular picture of a great actress puts her 
in an apartment which at least three-fourths of 
her following will describe as swell: surrounds her 
with all the torture of luxury that a picture prop- 

erty man can get together; and provides her with a gently 
melancholy line of thought on the old home and the old 
friends, all far, far away. 

Beginning an at-home story about Mollie King we are 
cramped in our style. 

Though Mollie lives at the top of the Ansonia, one of 
New York’s most celebrated apartment hotels, she still 
sticks in her childhood surroundings, and trains with her 
childhood friends. 

On Sundays she goes to the parish church she attended 
as a child, and is greeted by the friendly smile of Father 
Taylor, the priest who confirmed her. 

On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays she goes to work, but she has many 
an off-hour in those days in which she romps about her 
portion of Manhattan village with the boys and girls she 
romped with when her skirts were shorter (just a little bit) 
and her responsibilities were lighter in weight. 





The city girl the books tell about is born in Nimrim, 
Mo., or Hellroaring Gulch, Mont., or Brindle Pass, Tex. 
She is the girl who really becomes citified at great speed, 
and lives up to all the traditions of citification found in 
the popular novels. She may arrive from her outland 
looking like a 1912 tonneau, but in no time at. all, 
employing a French modiste irom Riga or Kiev, living in a 
Forty-Seventh Street hotel and dining per invitation at the 
Longacre restaurants, she becomes so excessively newyorky 
that even pastoral pictures cause her a great deal of pain. 

Your true country girl nowadays had a street-car to tull 
her to her baby sleep. Such is Mollie King, whose country- 
side was Central Park, with the Hudson river for a brook- 
let, and Broadway for the main street of her village. 

She was born within a golf shot of the great hotel where 
she now lives. She attended the public schools and she 
graduated from Wadleigh High School. She is one of those 
perfectly impossible pretty girls whose head is not des- 
tined to be willed to a collar-button factory. Her English 
is as beautiful as she is; and, looking at these pictures, 
vou must admit that that’s some tribute. 

The quaint home of Mollie, her mother, her sister Nellie 
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and her brother Charles is in the Ansonia’s very peak. Beneath 
the window of her living room Broadway winds like a crooked 
stream, and one’s gaze goes straight out over the myriad- 
celled heart of the greatest city in the world. In the room 
there is a comfortable couch, a library table with a 
reading lamp, a well-littered piano, some books, some 
paintings, some autographed portraits, and, at 
the window, a wide seat upon which any dreamer, 
staring below, may imagine himself an emperor 
upon the throne of the world. 

I came into this room at the end of a cool 
day in Spring. Darkness hovered above the 
city, in a vain assault, flung back and into 
its eternal deeps by a million needles of 
electric fire. Mollie came into the room, 
serene and softly gowned; her lips laughing, 
her eyes alert. That day she had been 
doing a “tank scene”’ in ““The Double Cross.” 

“Did you ever have to stay in the watera 
long time on a cold day?” 

I recalled my childhood hours of terrible 
enforced bathing, when to comb my hair 
and wash to a water-line was awful punish- 











































ment. 
“T’ve been put into water when I didn’t 
want to be put,” I answered. “I think I 


get you.” 
“Today they had so many retakes, and 
my costume wasn’t a—well, it wasn’t much 
of a costume, and I was thoroughly chilled.” 
The sympathy basis established on the 
aquatics we began to talk of photoplay acting 
in general, and its comparisons with stage 
acting, in both of which, little Mollie King is a 





Mollie combines the sedateness of middle age, with the 
ingenuous charm of seventeen. 


























veteran and a super-postgraduate. 

As a real personal expression 
she prefers the stage, because—she 
says—she can bring herself to her 
role at every performance, and 
deepen and widen her conception at every repetition. She 
believes that a great part does not become a great part 
until it has been played many times, and bears the polish 
and finish of long study and scrutiny—months, perhaps, of 
continuous playing. 

But the screen has other advantages which the stage 
hasn’t and never can have. Miss King thinks that every 
great part should be eventually played upon the screen, 
for the spoken drama’s tragedy is its short life, while the 
screen’s greatest asset is its immortality. And second to 
ihis, is the infinite breadth of its appeal. 

She spoke in a very awed voice, and with her hazel eyes 
wide with suppressed emotion as she said: ‘I never play 
a part that I’m not thrilled with that thought. I do the 
very best I can because I know I am creating something 
that has power to creep into every corner of the world, and 
live, and live, and live until I am old and deaf and tooth- 
and oh, how well I try to do every little scene!” 

What manner of woman is this Mollie, who combines 
the sedateness of middle age with the ingenuous charm of 
seventeen? When and how does she play, and what are 
her beliefs and disbeliefs? 

She plays at dancing, of which she’s very fond 


less 


she was 


Miss King lives in the “Ansonia”, one of the great apart- 
ment hotels of New York. From her living room windows 


one looks down on Broadway. 
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a professional dancer of the stage 
brand, you know—at swimming, 
when not applied in too large 
doses, and in driving her little car, 
which she hurls up and down 
Broadway with the assurance of a racing chauffeur. 

Apart from these pictures, Mollie needs no very great 
particularization in words. She is brief, but not too brief; 
she has a superb complexion, and sunrise hair. Don’t 
forget the previously indexed hazel eyes, and a set of 
teeth which, if generally duplicated among mankind, would 
make the dentists turn their forceps into ploughshares and 
their picks into pruning hooks. 

One’s best judgment on a woman may be made after 
considering her ideas on love and marriage. Somehow, 
you get around to the love and marriage topic inevitably, 
whether your drive is personal, or impersonal as a re- 
porter’s impertinences usually are. 

And I found that Mollie’s ideas on love and marriage 
were not only sweet, but sane—which is much rarer; and, 
in an adolescent child of nineteen, rare to the vanishing 
point. 

“IT suppose,” she said, “that some day I'll be married, 
and have a home, for it’s in every woman to love love, 
whether she ever finds her ideal lover or not. 

“IT think the tragedy of home-life today lies in the 
lightness with which married people treat their domestic 

(Continued on page 134) 
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HERE is 
The Perfect Young Man. 
His neck is Too-Beautiful— 
There-ought-to-be-a-Law-against-it. 
He is never Happy 
Unless he can Pull one Fight, 
Rescue the heroine, 
And Register Resolution— 
(I wish I knew how he does it 
He has 
4 Leading-Lady. 
Once in a while 
You catch a glimpse 
Of a disappearing skirt or a stray curl. 
He has a Horrible Grudge 
Against the Scenario-Writer; because 
He Thought of It first. 
He minds everybody's business 
Perfectly. 
He Mixes-In 
He thinks he is 
Helping. 
He gallops merrily 
To Save Something; while the orchestra 
plays 
“When Grandma Sings the Songs she Loved 
At the End of a Perfect Day.” 
Then there is 
The Raw-Boned Westerner, 
With the face that Only a Mother 
Can appreciate. 
He is never shorter than six feet three. 
He labors under a Secret Sorrow: 
A Lost-Love, that is Hounding him to his 
Grave.” 
(He can't get there soon enough to 
suit me). 
But there 1s always 
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A Girl, who Realizes 

That he is a Diamond-in-the-Rough 
awfully Rough. 

She Helps him To Forget; 

And he Follows her Every Move 

With Longing Eyes. 

He gets his Reward 

In the last hundred feet 

When she tenderly Kisses him, 

And Digs her sharp little Chin 

Into his Shoulder. 


And then 

We have the Artist :— 

The Beautiful Artist,— 

The Struggling Artist ,— 

The Lovable Artist 

Who Visits the Farm. 

He is always 

Getting Letters, so 

He can Crush Them 

In his Strong Lean fingers. 

He has Coal-Black hair, 

And a Tiny Mustache. 

Nobody ever saw a Blond-Artist. 

He is always 

Painting his Master-Piece— 

The Picture which he Knows 

Will Win the Prize. 

He always 

Paints Women; 

And the Farmer’s Daughter 

Is his Ideal— 

The One Type 

He has Longed to Paint, 

And has Searched For the World Over 

And never found. 

He poses her for hours 

Near the Brook in the Wood.— 

Clad in the Trees-and-Flowers and a 
Simple Smile. 

He calls her “Little Girl,” 

And begs her 

To Wait. 

He forgets her 

Until he is Dying; and then he sends 
for her, 

And tells her she has always been 

The One Girl in the World 

For him. 

















His Master-Piece 

Won the Prize. 

And he Kisses her Gently 
Upon the Ear. 


And oh 

The Careless Cads and the Beautiful 
Bounders, 

Who are always so absorbed in a cigarette 

That you can’t be sure they are really 

There. 

They Love the Ladies—‘God Bless ’Em!” 

And Close-Ups are Everything to them— 
Everything. 

They are Club-Men. 

They Carry a Roll in each pocket; 

They are continually 

Tipping. 

Sometimes they are not called “Jack.” 

The Beautiful Bounder 

Loves a Dear-girl, but he tells her 

He Isn’t Worthy. 

He swings a cane. 

He has an Elderly Aunt, and Sometimes 
even an Uncle. 

He Loves Art. 

He smiles Sardonically 

He is Disappointed in Life. 

He runs his fingers through his hair, 

And Woulds to God he could Reform. 
Would to God he Could!) 

I love Leading-Men. 

Do you? 
































































“T think I am one of the best comedians in the picture game. 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Your request that I interview myself at hand. 
Is this a scheme of PHoTOPLAyY’s to save the 
salary of a regular interviewer, or is it a test to 
feel out my literary ability? Well, Steve Brodie took a 
chance, and why not a humble Keystone comic? So here 
goes, and damned be he who first cries plagiarist. 

First, let me tell you that my honest-to-goodness name 
is Charlie Murray and that I first saw the light of day in 
the quiet little village of Laurel, Indiana, on June 22, 1872, 
thus making me the proud possessor of forty-five long, 
sweet years—scme of them longer than others, but they all 
seemed the same. 

Well, to start this drama of high life, I shall say that 
both my parents were white, and of very excellent stock, 
as can be proved by consulting the Breeders’ Magazine. 
I eat three meals a day and the food is always censored. 
I have two good eyes, a few teeth and some hair. I chose 
to be an actor because all my brothers were blacksmiths 
and Ar hammer wielders. The bellows and anvil did not 
appeal to a temperament like mine, as I wanted to do 
something big, so I joined an Indian medicine show and 


By Charlie Murray 


And you can’t have me arrested for that, can you? (Now if you’ve got that down, 
Charlie, what the blazes else shall I ask myself?” 


Say [t Myself —” 


Being an Interview with His Favorite Screen Idol 








left the old homestead flat. Oh yes, I was ambitious. 

I don't receive three hundred letters a day nor do I 
employ a private secretary. I live in the Murray apart- 
ments in Los Angeles, but I do not own them. A number 
of people think I do; therefore I gain a lot of prestige 
and a six-room apartment for sixty dollars a month. I am) 
drawing a very fair salary and I love my wife. I think I 
am one of the best comedians in the picture game. But 
you can’t have me arrested for that, can you? I don’t own 
any automobiles, ranches, town houses or ukuleles. 1 
would sooner shake hands with a hod carrier than I would 
with a millionaire, as I know he got his hod honestly. 

My greatest fault is in loving my own wife, and I have 
had the same one for fifteen years. I never go out without 
her: if I did, I’d never get in when I got back. We never 
have a word in the apartment, as my landlord has provided 
a roof garden where all the married couples air their 
differences. 

Dr. Mayo, of Rochester, Minnesota, advised us against 
having any children, saying they would not live. As soon 
as they grew old enough to recognize their father, they 
would laugh themselves to death. So all we have in the 
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way of pets is a couple of cute porcupines, August and 
Bertha. 

I don’t play golf, tennis, old maid or casino. My 
favorite pastime used to be unloading schooners and it is 
still a favorite indoor sport. I am very fond of the open 
air and I have taken up croquet and squash as a twin art. 

I once went to South America, where the natives cook 
by the sun. When I got there, the sun did not come out 
for four days and by that time I was near starvation. 

I am tolerably athletic, but not 
as supple as Doug Fairbanks. 
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tracted financial rheumatism in both hands. I couldn't 
get either of them open—not even for carfare. We played 
every town in the country that possessed an opera house 
and we generally carried from twelve to fifty people as 
we always organized our company to fit the crop reports. 
Mr. D. W. Griffith gave me my chance to go in pictures, 
at the tantalizing sum of five dollars a day—some days. 
But, after annoying the camera for five weeks, he gave 
me ten a day and I served the Biograph Company for 
eighteen months as principal comic. 
Then I joined Mack Sennett’s Key- 





I owned a race horse once and, 
after two attempts at winning, lI 
traded him for a Whiteley Exer- 
ciser, which I still have. 

I love the birds and animals and 


all of nature’s scenery. Sunday 
generally finds me on the beaches 
admiring the calves. I never 


smoked opium, but smoked herring 
is a passion with me. 

I have written twenty plays for 
the speaking stage and I still have 
them all. 

My dear old father is seventy- 
eight years old and, if I live to be 
that age, I shall still be in the pic- 
tures, even if I have to resort to 
the rogues’ gallery. And I do be- 
lieve that Jesse James could get as 
much money as Billy Sunday, if 
Bob Ford had not separated Jesse 
from his breath. I believe in 
Faith, Hope and Charity; also it’s 
a long lane that gathers no moss. 

Understand me when I say that 
all my efforts in the amusement 
line have not been confined to the 
screen. Oh, dear no. My early 
days were fraught with a good deal 
of excitement. At the tender age 
of twelve, I was chambermaid to a 
skating Shetland with the old John 





stone, where I have been for three 
years, and have signed for two years 
more, at a very jealous salary, if 
I do say it myself. 

I am generally in the dressing 
room at eight-thirty in the morn- 
ing and I leave the studio at four 
in the afternoon and hike me to 
my six-room tepee, where two won- 
derful arms and two beautiful big 
black eyes, with all the love and 
warmth that can breathe from a 
body that is as perfectly molded 
as the Venus de Milo and a face 
as adorable as Mona Lisa’s, stretch 
forth their sublime loveliness and 
bid me welcome. After a strenu- 
ous day spent at the Keystone, I 
feel amply repaid for all the pies 
and bruises and falls that I have 
met with. And when I look back 
and see the advantages that I have 
lost by playing hookey instead of 
chalking the blackboard and 
searching the innermost pages of 
McGuffey’s Reader and using my 
sleeve for a slat rag and—ah, those 
were the happy days. 

Well, I see I am rambling in my 
desire to fill your order, but I must 
confess that a studio dressing room 
is no place in which to write a story 








Robinsen’s Ten Big Shows Com- 
bined. I also worked in the “leaps” 
with the other clowns, and, say, 
money with that show was as 
scarce as an oil painting of King George in the Kaiser’s 
palace at—er—Windjammerhaven. But everybody was 
happy. Perhaps that was because of the lack of money— 
explaining the carefree, happy attitude with which the 
professional hobo wanders through life. I have never been 
a hobo but I can easily perceive the joys attendant upon 
roaming through the country and subsisting upon the fat 
of the land as handed out by sympathetic housewives. Of 
course some housewives are not as generous as others but 
the hard luck story of the motion picture actor out of 
work and on his way from Los Angeles to New York 
would be a brand-new one. It ought to get the food. 

For twenty years I starred with Ollie Mack, under the 
team name of Murray and Mack. “Finnigan’s Ball” was 
our greatest success. We made so much money that I con- 


At the right, Charlie Murray, at left, Ollie Mack, a 


team that starred together for twenty years. 


of one’s life. As I look out of my 
window, I see Mack: Swain being 
hung by a band of Keystone In- 
dians, and Chester Conklin being 
shot up three stories high on the end of a hose, and off on 
another set Louise Fazenda is trying to commit suicide 
without mussing her makeup, and about nineteen different 
guys keep coming in and asking if there is any truth in 
the report that Mack Sennett has sold out to the Triangle 
and is Mack Sennett married to Mabel Normand—to all 
of which I say that I don’t know. 

Well, gentle editor, my assistant has just called and says 
that everything is all ready to shoot, so here goes to make 
a picture. And if you can make any sense out of these 
few lines, I hope I see ycu well and that your efforts in 
behalf of the European struggle will be appreciated by all 
concerned, including the author of this notable literary 
achievement. Yours truly, 

CHARLIE MURRAY. 





ATTY ARBUCKLE (324 pounds net), the famous film 

comedian, on his recent visit to New York from his 
celluloid home in California, attended a dietetic lecture at 
which the speaker declared that at 75 years of age an 
average man has eaten an amount of food equal to 1500 
times his own weight. He further proved that, if the 
bread alone he has consumed could be piled separately, it 
would occupy a space equal to that of a good-sized build- 
ing. The vegetables, on reappearing, would fill a train 


three miles in length, and the bacon, when placed end to 
end in single slices, would stretch along a line four miles 
long. The reappearance of five tons of fish and one-fifth 
of a ton of cheese would surely haunt him; while twelve 
thousand eggs, ten thousand pounds of sugar and fifteen 
hundred pounds of salt would put in their claim. And 
he has smoked no fewer than 250,000 cigarettes. At this 
point in the lecture Arbuckle burst into tears. 
“To think,” he sobbed, “I’ve never saved a coupon.” 
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ISAPPOINTMENT note to one million 


young men: Anita Stewart is engaged. 

She has promised Rudolph Cameron that she 

will eat breakfast opposite him for life and be 
his leading lady always. 

The lucky man is 25 years old and has been 


playing opposite Miss Stewart for about six 
months in Vitagraph pictures. Previous to that 
he spent a number of years on the stage. 

To anticipate a thousand inquiries to the 
Question and Answer man-—he is five feet 
eleven and has brown hair and eyes. 





i was me that was respon- 

sible for Tim Todhunter’s 

downfall, although | never 

meant to do it. You see 
the old man was puttin’ on a 
western five reeler with a bad 
man maverickin’ around 
through the story. He comes to 
me and says: 

“Jim, this is a whale of a 
story but there ain’t nobody on 
the lot that can do justice to 
that bad man. I want to find 
somebody with a _ naturally 
mean face, the homelier the 
better.” 

“You want Tim Todhunter 
from San Simon,” I says. “It 
ain’t humanly possible for any- 
body to be any uglier than him. 
He is the homeliest human ever 
born and shortly after his birth 
he had a relapse. He’s a real 
bad guy too. That’s his busi- 
ness.” 

“Get him,” orders the old 
man, and that’s the way it hap- 
pened. 

Everybody west of the Pecos 
knows old Tim Todhunter. His 
career is the biggest part of the 
history of three counties down 
on the Rio Grande. He’s been 
fightin’ and shootin’ folks so 
much it got to be a habit with 
him. As a deputy sheriff and 
Texas ranger he kept order on 
the border for close to twenty 
years. 

Tim’s strongest 
that fightin’ face. 
them pictures of 
nonimo, the Apache demon. 
Well Tim’s face is like that 
only not so good lookin’. His 
nose has been warped by the 
kick of a mule and his features 
are all mussed up with scars 
where the Mexicans tried from 
time to time to whittle him up 
with their knives. 

Obeyin’ the old man’s orders 
I went down to San Simon and persuaded old Tim to try 
the movies. When I finally told him he could draw down 
a hundred dollars a week just for gettin’ his picture took, 
he surrendered. When I steered him into the office back 
at Celestial City the old man fell on my neck. Swore that 
Tim was a gold mine. 

“Nobody will believe there is such a mug until they see 
it and then they’ll doubt it,” he said. “Lord, I hope he'll 
screen all right.” 

Well. we shot a few feet of him and he screened one 
hundred per cent pure cussedness. Skidmore, that’s the 
old man, was as pleased as a boy with a new stone bruise. 
His specialty is western stuff and he’s a shark at it. You 
see he used to be press agent for a wild west show back east 
and naturally knows all about cowboys. 

The name of this scenario that they’re featurin’ Tim in 
is “The Taming of the Wolf.” Tim is the wolf and he is 
supposed to be a holy terror of a bad actor just like he 
was in real life. Then the vigilantes mob him and chase 
him and he goes projectin’ around thinnin’ them out with 
his pistol until a girl puts the come hither on him and 


point its 
You’ve seen 
old Ger- 





In the next few days the poor bad man led a life 


“ Temperam 


The first of a remarkable 
By Edward S. O’ Reilly 


centles him down. When the scenario ends the Wolf is 
tame and eatin’ out of the girl’s hand and has cut out most 
of the murderin’. 

They made that mob scene first and I wouldn’t have 
missed it for a new hat. Here was old Tim, all dolled up 
the way cowboys always are on the magazine covers, with 
two six-shooters hanging to him. Then the outraged 
peasantry of the community gang up on him. They are 
mad at the way he keeps killin’ off all the best public 
speakers of the town and they are hell bent on reformin’ 
him by depriving him of his future. 

















terror. 




























































































































































They did everything but be decent to him. 
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ental Tim’ 


series of stories by d new writer 
Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


Say, when that mob laid violent hands on poor Tim 
there was somethin’ doin’. Tim lost his temper and took 
things serious. As I told you he was a holy terror with a 
gun but he ain’t never learned how to fight with his fists. 

Skidmore orders the mob to charge. One curly headed 
extra grabs Tim by his good ear and slams him against an 
adobe wall and then the gang hits him in a unanimous 
kind of way. They were tryin’ to act convincin’ and 
they did. 

Tim pulls his gun and tried to puncture the leader of the 
bunch but the thing wasn’t loaded. According to the 
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scenario he was supposed to 
fight his way out of that crowd 
and escape by leaping on a 
horse. He fought along may 
be about seven or eight feet 
when somethin’ went wrong. 
Tim forgot the piot of the piece 
and fell on the back of his neck. 
One of them man eatin’ molly- 
coddles had busted him one in 
the mouth and the poor outlaw 
went hors de combat. 

“That ain’t no way to do; 
thought I told you to escape,” 
yelled Skidmore as Tim came 
scratchin’ up out of the gravel. 
“Now you've got to do it all 
over.” 

“What you mean to stand 
there and tell me that that low 
down attack on a unarmed man, 
was premeditated,” yelled Tim. 
“Just give me a few cartridges 
and I'll shoot a little caution 
into this whole army. That 
ruffian soaked me when I wasn’t 
lookin’.” 

“Get busy. We got to use 
this light,” orders Skidmore. 

“Why any fool would want 
a picture of an outrage like that, 
gets me,” declares Tim. “I’m 
through. I’ve got a round trip 
ticket and I’m goin’ back to the 
border where it’s safe.” 

No amount of argument 
would make him change his 
mind. Skidmore tried it and 
I tried it but Tim was clear 
stampeded. Finally Skidmore 
sent for Maybelle La Tour, the 
leadin’ lady, and begged for 
help. 

“You just go to this horse 
faced hick and tell him he’s got 
to finish the picture. Tell him 
that he’ll crab your chances 
and that you got three widowed 
mothers or something like that 
to work on his sympathies. 
There’s a hundred in it for you 
if you persuade him to stay.” 

You’ve seen Maybelle on the screen and you know how 
easy it would be to be persuaded by her. She’s got Helen 
of Troy lookin’ like a kitchen mechanic and she’s had a 
whole lot of practice in bossin’ men. Tim didn’t have a 
chance. In five minutes he was beggin’ her to dry her 
tears and swearin’ that he’d obey orders if they hung him 
twice a day. 

In the next few days the poor bad man led a life of 
terror. They did everything but be decent to him. He was 
mobbed and lynched and thrown off a bluff and his only 
comeback was to shoot at them with blank cartridges. 

When they did the water stuff he tried to sneak off in 
spite of his promise to Maybelle, but she headed him off at 
the depot. You see, he had to jump into a river and swim 
across with the vigilantes smokin’ him from the bank. 
Where Tim comes from it never rains and there ain’t been 
enough water to swim in since the Carboniferous age. 
The bull frogs down there have hoofs instead of web feet 
and if you dropped one in a bucket he’d drown. 

But finally he got through with most of the stunts. All 
the time Maybelle was workin’ overtime tryin’ to win that 
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hundred from the old man. She actually went with this 
holy terror into a ice cream place and watched him barkin’ 
at a nut sundae. He lost all of his rough and rowdy ways 
and became as meek as a sheep herder. 

One night he confides to me that he has a secret to 
spring on me. We walked around behind the corral and 
he says: 

“Slim, don’t women just naturally beat hell?” 

“Oh, some of them do, but what’s on your mind?” I asks. 

“It’s Maybelle,” he admits. “You know it sounds 
plum sacrilegious to say so, but the little girl loves me.” 

“As bad as all that,” I said. “What makes you think 
so?” 

“She’s went and gone and told me,” he says with a 
hideous smirk. “ ‘Tim,’ she tells me, ‘you’re such a relief 
after these fool actors. Your face radiates sterling worth. 
It must be grand to have a strong man like you to lean on.’ 
Now she’s a good girl and she wouldn’t have said that if 
she didn’t mean it. 

“T got a swell job now and could keep her in comfort. 
Would you mind insinuatin’ to her that I reciprocate them 
soft feelings? I’ve tried to several times, but I don’t 
seem to have any luck. She always changes the subject. 
It’s her damnable maidenly reserve.” 

When a strong man falls for a woman he always makes 
a fool out of himself. How an old leather neck like Tim 
Todhunter, with a face like a gargoyle ever got it in his 
head that any woman could love him for himself alone, 
beats me. Everybody on the lot was wise to what May- 
belle was doin’ and bets were bein’ made whether she’d 
win that hundred or not. 

It was a darned shame to watch the way she put him 
through the jumps. Poor Tim would come chargin’ along 
on a horse and then he’d do a fall and plow up about an 


“Pardon me for buttin in 
on this scene of bliss, but 
who is this angleworm?” 






acre of sand while Maybelle looked on admiringly. 

“Did I register that all right?” he’d ask. 

“Splendid,” Maybelle would coo. “What a wonderful 
technique you’ve got.” 

When she first sprung that about the technique Tim 
thought she meant his nose, and explained that it had been 
broke so many times that they wasn’t any bone in it. He 
never did rightly get his rope on that word but finally 
decided that she was praisin’ his shape. 

It’s just awful what a pretty girl with a bet on can do 
to a simple minded wildcat like Tim. She actually made 
him think he could sing. That voice of his was even money 
with his face. All he’d ever used it for was to page cows 
in a thunder storm. One night I caught him singin’ “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” to her. He said it was that 
anyway and I know he wouldn’t go to deceive me. 

We was half through the picture when Skidmore came to 
me with a grouch. 

“Tt’s this way,” he explains. ‘Here I hire this guy for 
his fierce face. Now it ain’t fierce any more. Maybelle 
has got him wanderin’ around talkin’ to himself. Just look 
at that mug. Is that the way any respectable bad man 
ought to look?” 

It was too true. That face was registerin’ the sickly 
sentimentality of a day old calf. Poor Tim was roped and 
hog tied by the wiles of a woman. He didn’t have a fierce 
look left in him. He’d even lost his temper. You couldn’t 
make him mad about anything. 

One day there was a little general average lookin’ kind 
of a man showed up at Celestial City and asked for May- 
belle. When she saw him she gave a little squeak and 
threw her arms around him and gave him a kiss right in 
public. I wish you could have seen Tim’s expression. He 
dropped his chin about a foot and just stood gazin’ for a 




















minute as if he’d seen a ghost. Then that fightin’ look be- 
gan to come back. Walkin’ up to Maybelle he says: 

“Pardon me for buttin’ in on this scene of bliss, but who 
is this angle worm?” 

“Oh,” says Maybelle, kind of flustered. ‘This is Mr. 
Smith, my last husband. Didn’t you know I was married?” 

“TI never dreamed you had any Smiths in your past,” 
says Tim cuttingly. ‘And how about all them things you 
let me murmur into your alabaster but deceitful ear? 
That’s all off, is it?” 

“Ain’t he the funny card, Jerry?” says Maybelle with 
a peal or two peals of laughter. “I quit. The job’s worth 
more than a hundred.” 

Tim stalks off the lot and his face looked like a sour 
thunder storm. Naturally me and Skidmore thought that 
he’d jumped the reservation for good but I went and 
looked him up for one last argument. 
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“I know it was pretty rough,” I condoled. ‘“Reckon 
you'll be wantin’ to leave.” 

“Well, Slim, I ain’t denyin’ that it’s some blow,” he 
says, kind of mournful. “She told me she loved me two or 
three times. If we’d have kept on the way we were goin’ 
I’d have kissed her before the week was out. Then to have 
a little old misplaced husband come hornin’ in just throws 
me clear off my feed.” 

“But Tim, you’re goin’ to stay and finish the picture, 
won't you?” I asked, settin’ myself for an argument. 

“Tt’s this way,” he says, lookin’ solemn. “I’ve decided 
that I won’t let no woman wreck my life. I owe a duty to 
my public. From now on I’m goin’ to live for my 
art.” 

Can you beat it. : 

And now he’s boardin’ in a bungalow and learnin’ to 
play the ukulele. 
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A Whack at the Muse 


By EDWARD S. O’REILLY 
Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


Do you like “Temperamental Tim,” in this issue? If you don’t 
think it’s great stuff you’re lonesome in your opinion. Tim 
Todhunter is a rare and interesting character. In the next 
story he says, “I’m goin’ to horn in on that author stunt.” 
And he does it with a vengeance. 


Shades of Shakespeare, Dickens, and Dumas! Such an 
author as he turns out to be. The magazine editors are 
scrambling for “Tex” O’Reilly’s stories, and when the editor 
of PHotoptay cajoled him into writing a series of picture 
stories for this magazine he got a real treat for his readers. 
We’ve got to tell you about O’Reilly himself some day. It 
will be more interesting even than the stories he writes. 








A Close-Up on November Photoplay Magazine 


In addition to a wonderful series of Personality 
articles, and the usual superb features there will be: 


THE BIG SCENE 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD KUMMER 


A great short story by the distinguished author of ‘““The Brute,” 
“The Painted Woman,” “A Song of Sixpence” and other novels 
listed among the best sellers. 
series of short stories with moving picture themes written by him 
for PHOTOPLAY. 

It is about a dream of an m. p. actress, one of the kind that 
makes your brain reel with the film and your lips mutter “Oh 
She was engaged to Percival Malone, a star camera man. 
She denounced him as a coward for not enlisting, and Percival 
admitted his faint heart. 
the fighting spirit of the Malone’s shot the front handle right 
off his name. 


You Can’t Get Away From Them 





Ask your dealer to save you a copy 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


“The Big Scene,” is the first of a 


But how that boy came through when 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 
Tilustrated by Herb Roth 


We put Mr. Pollock’s story last on the list because he 
recently wrote an inscription in a gift book he sent us that 
necessitated explanations at home. But his next story for 
PHoTOPLAY is as good as his inscription was troublesome. 

Do you know that you can’t get away from moving 
pictures even if you are sent to jail? Righto. The dis- 
tinguished author from Shoreham, L. I., was in the cala- 
boose—for speeding—and he had to sit through a three-. 
year-old serial. He appealed to the governor against this 
inhumane treatment of prisoners. 

And what do you think of a big mining corporation that 
has solved the labor problem by providing its workers with 
moving picture theatres? That’s in the story too. 
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Above, Charlie Chaplin’s leading lady, Edna Purviance. 


Two Hard 
Guys 


At the left, Master 
Thomas Meighan. He 
looks innocent enough, 
but at that very minute 
he was planning to 
mess up the nice white 
dress that mother so 
carefully laundered. 


And see who’s here 
(at the right) the great- 
est two-gun man in 
movie history. Well, 
Bill Hart, you were 
raised right anyhow. 
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Ella Hall, one year old on St. Patrick’s day. 
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The “kewpie” shown above is Harold Lock- 
wood, two and a half years old. In the es 
citcle: May Allison at six months. \ = se. “sods yh ead 
Mary McLaren is quite grown up now, but 
she hasn’t changed a bit. 








The little lady in the family group is Miss Anita King. 
The babe at the right is Nell Craig. 





Bill Russell is Faithful “Yim” 


“Yim” Russell (he has adopted 
his master’s name) has been a 
character north and south in Cali- 
fornia for many years. A splen- 
did cook, possessing a sense of 
humor that would make most 
Irishmen seem half-witted, he was 
welcome at every mining camp 
and rancho. 

One day he was coaxed into 
playing a little part in a picture 
in which Russell was starring. He 
followed the actor to his bunga- 
low, drove out the negro cook 
and established himself in his 
place. That night he served 
dinner. 

“Who are you?” demanded 
Russell. 

“Me Yim. Me work here. Me 
boss now. Glo to hell.” 
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ionel Comes Across 


‘By Roy Somerville 


Illustrated by John R. Neill 


Much to his distaste Lionel finds it necessary to go into trade, ana chooses the cinema. 


Miss Hortense Beverly, 

Beverly Court, Coldston Road, 

Hammersmith, West. 

Dear Girl Hortense: 

AM to become a cinema actor. I know it is 
shocking and all that, but what is a chap 
to do. Quite so. 

Fancy the second son of a baronet rub- 
bing elbows with these vulgar fellows. 
Trust me, old dear, to keep the blighters 
in their places. 

It all came about in a rather odd way, 
you know. Father cut me off without a 
shilling when I told him it was too much 
of a bally nuisance, this learning to be a 
soldier; so I borrowed a hundred quid 
from Lord Percy and here I am in the 
States—New York, I think they call the 





bally place. 

Only fancy! I thought of going into trade and all that 
sort of thing, but the idea of perspiring and moping over 
—well, perhaps the price of lard—caused me a positive 
shudder, don’t you know. It is all quite right for these 
bally Yankees to make their millions that way, but a 
gentleman—never! 

I had thought a bit of marrying an heiress—one has to 
do something to live, you know—-but I thought of you, 
old dear, and felt it wouldn’t be real clubby to ditch you 
that way. And then the most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. The thought of money suggested the cinema, and 
I remembered having read somewhere of the tidy incomes 
paid to the beggars who act in them. The idea came in 
a flash—I would become a cinema actor! The late Sir 
Herbert and others of the gentry had gone in for that 
sort of thing—why not I? Eh, what? 

It is quite extraordinary how necessity sharpens one’s 
wits; but then the Glendennings always were a brainy 
lot. 

Bowles, faithful old soul, is with me. He pleaded so 
hard to continue in my service, without thought of wages. 
that I was quite touched by his devotion. It is rather 
fortunate that I yielded to the beggar’s entreaties for he 
is proving invaluable. Only today he was busy thinking 
out a name for me to assume in the cinema business. 
Something like this, you know: “Ezra Francois Throck- 
morton.” The Ezra is American; Francois, French, and 
Throckmorton English, of course; which makes one think 
of the three principal allies. Clever, don’t you think? Any- 
thing about the war is quite popular over here. 

It has been a hard day for both of us, and I have a 
beastly headache which came on suddenly after the thought 
of going into trade; so forgive me if I close without the 
usual swank between engaged couples. Your 

LIONEL. 
Dear Hortense: 


After deliberating several days I have thought out quite 
a clever plan to enter the cinema business without losing 


caste. I shall have Bowles write that his young master 
thinks it would be a jolly lark to surprise his friends on 
the other side by appearing on the screen—just a joke on 
them, you know—and that he might be persuaded to be- 
come a leading man if there were suitable arrangements 
made about salary. Bowles is quite carried away with the 
idea, and the beggar has prepared a deucedly clever letter. 

He has just returned from making inquiries downstairs 
about the cinema people, and brings back a most amazing 
mess of information. I thought, at first, that someone 
had been spoofing him, but then he is most reliable, and 
insists that the lad at the cigar-stand was once a cinema 
actor for several days. Quite so. 

It seems there are five or six blighters leading the band. 
One Charlie Chaplin “crowds ’em in.” A meaningless ex- 
pression but considered quite an honor in the beastly 
business. He is English, of course. Then there is one 
Douglas Fairbanks, a jumping-jack sort of person, who 
leaped into popularity almost overnight. (A pun, by Jove! 
Don’t you see—jumping-jack—leap? Clever, don’t you 
think?) William Hart is a cow-person who wears those 
queer American trousers of untanned hide and kills Indians. 
He is quite a favorite with Bowles who reads Fennimore 
Cooper. 

I am given to understand that there are an extraordinary 
number of girl stars—‘‘fluffs” I think the lad called them 
—and one Mary Pickford leads the lot. The bally name 
sounds familiar. Aren’t there some Shropshire Pickfords? 
I am certain I have heard the name mentioned at the club. 
Perhaps, it was that vulgar little rotter, Townsend. He 
frequents cinema shows. 

The name makes me think of dear, old Piccadilly, so I 
shall have Bowles address the letter to her. I trust she 
is not one of those flighty Yankees we used to ridicule so 
during the “tripper” season. That sort would not appre- 
ciate the honor. Righto! 

You may prepare for our marriage in a few months, as 
the lad at the cigar-stand told Bowles these cinema actors 
are paid $10,000 weekly, which is equivalent to about two 
thousand pounds in English money. Quite a tidy sum, 
don’t you think? And I shouldn’t have to give up my 
clubs. 

Lots of love and all that sort of thing. Your 

LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 


It is most a week since I wrote this young Pickford 
person, and thus far I have received no reply. It is what 
one might expect from trades-people, don’t you think? I 
have questioned Bowles who assures me that the letter 
went to post properly. 

By the way, Bowles has been had. He purchased some 
sticks of paint which the lad told him was necessary to 
put on my face. My word! There is nothing the matter 
with my face! I have had quite a bit of fun ragging him 
about wasting the money, and the poor beggar is almost 
in tears. 


Love from your LIONEL. 
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“T could not but wonder 
why people should fre- 
quent such a pub. He 
informed me that it was 
hired for a scene in the 








Dear Hortense: 


Another week and I have had no word from the cinemas. 
I am quite provoked, and in too beastly a temper to write 


much. I shall send Bowles tomorrow to demand an 
explanation. 
Your LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 


Your letter received this morning and I was rather 
surprised at the injured tone of it, you know. You com- 
plain because my letters contain no terms of endearment 
for you. Extraordinary how important affairs make one 
forget. I shall make amends now, old dear, my adored 
one, beautiful one, sweetest of women, and all that sort 
of thing. Quite so. 

I sent Bowles to see the Pickford person but they 
refused to let him enter, stating that the yard or lot was 
full of squirrels, and that one of them might carry him off 
to a hollow tree. Fancy! 

Love from your 
LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 


Well, old dear, it has all been explained in a most 
extraordinary manner. I have met the young Pickford 
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person and have accepted her apology. 
She is a most amazing young creature, 
not a bit like our sort, of course, but 
still quite interesting. 

It came about in this way. I was 
passing through the foyer of my hotel 
this afternoon when I noticed a young 
woman staring at me in a most vulgar 
manner. As I regarded her curiously, 
she nodded. I puzzled a bit to remem- 
ber where I had possibly met her; 
then, presuming she might have visited 
some of my London friends before the 
war, I doffed my hat. She smiled an 
invitation to join her; so, you know, 
I did so. 

It was quite the silliest conversation 
I ever had with a young woman, and 
as I am not extraordinarily clear on 
some parts of it yet, perhaps I had 
better set it down exactly as it hap- 
pened. Should you discover any hid- 
den meanings I trust you will be 
clubby enough to disclose them in your 
next letter. Bowles is quite stupid in 
such matters. 

I approached her with the remark: 
‘**Haven’t we met somewhere—London, 
perhaps?” 

“Somewhere in France—perhaps!” 
She was quite impertinent. 

“Really!” I replied with some asper- 
ity. “It must have been in Paris, 
then, for I seldom visit the provinces.” 

Her reply was most obscure. “Say,” 
she cried. “Can’t you think up a 
newer stall than that?” 

It was most puzzling, but the word 
stall suggested that she might be in- 
terested in horses, and I began to 
describe the new stables the Governor 
was building. She interrupted rather 
sharply: “Say! What’s your business 
—a kidder?” 

How thoroughly American! The 
first thing—business! I was feeling a 
bit thick at her overbearing manner, and replied with some 
sharpness, “Cinema.” 

Most extraordinary the way that young woman can 
twist one’s meaning. She regarded me suspiciously, and 
inquired with evident disbelief: “Cinnamon?” 

I proceeded to explain, and after a bit I learned that 
the ba!ly cinemas were called “movies” over here. Fancy, 
such an outlandish name! In a little while we were real 
clubby and I was most amazed at her familiarity with 
these cinema stars. 

And now comes a bit of cleverness on my part, old dear, 
that I shall some day impart to Sir Conan Doyle for one of 
his dotty detective stories. The thought came to me: 
Bowles had written a letter to one Mary Pickford about 
cne Lionel Glendenning—here was a young woman who 
had sought the acquaintance of one Lionel Glendenning— 
she knew all about cinema stars—she was Mary Pickford. 
Most simple. Eh, what? 

While I was thinking out this problem she was rattling 
on about the sunny smile of this Fairbanks person, when 
I surprised her suddenly, with: “Why did you not respond 
to Bowles’ letter, Miss Mary Pickford?” 

She regarded me as if I were a bit balmy, and stuttered 
something about there being nobody home. As I could 
prove nothing to the contrary, I was forced to accept the 
explanation. I told her then of the contents of the letter, 
and lectured her severely for giggling in such a silly man- 


underworld.” 





























ner. In telling Bowles afterward, he thought I was a bit 
too sharp with her, but one can’t be gentle in trade. 
Righto! 

Suddenly, she grew serious, and a shrewd look came into 
her eyes. ‘You're a wonder,” she said, “to know I was 
Mary Pickford. I have been looking for a leading man 
everywhere. I have found him in you. I do hope you will 
call upon my manager, Mr. Art. Craft tomorrow night at 
eight. Here is the address.” 

She scribbled it on a card, which she handed to me as 
she arose to depart. It is all quite plain. Mr. Craft sent 
her to look me over. It was rather sharp dealing, but then 
Bowles tells me one must be constantly on guard in trade. 
1 shall remember this advice when I dicker with Mr. Craft 
tomorrow. 

With constant affection and all that sort of thing, your 

LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 

I have been through some most amazing adventures in 
trading circles since writing you last. Upon my honor, I 
see where the bally thing might have its attractions. I 
am now tarred with the stick of trade, you know, for my 
contract as a cinema star is jolly well signed. Quite shock- 
ing, and all that, but then one need not remain a trades- 
man forever—merely a little flyer, you know. 

I find I am a bit muddled 
about the way it all came 
about, as these cinema rotters 
have a jargon of their own 
which is quite puzzling. Il 
shall describe my adventure 
in its entirety and perhaps, 
you will understand—women 
are so quick at those things, 
you know. 

To begin at the beginning. 
Bowles was at his best last 
night when he groomed me to 
meet this Craft person. I 
really looked quite fit. The 
address given was a sort of 
pub on a rather seedy street, 
and not quite the place where 
one would expect to find peo- 
ple of exorbitant wealth. But 
then, what can one expect 
from these uncouth Ameri- 
cans? I wasa bit sorry, how- 
ever, that I had dismissed the 
cabby. Quite so! 

I overcame my repugnance 
and hastened inside. I must 
confess I was a bit flattered 
by the reception. Everyone 
stood still and stared with 
astonishment at the honor 
conferred by the presence of 
a gentleman. Even the rot- 
ters here recognize breeding. 
One rangy chap asked the 
others severely: ‘Who left 
the door open?” 

It was rather decent of the 
fellow to fear that I might be 
subject to drafts, and I begged 
him to have no concern, that 
I was quite strong. He was 


my right hand.” 


not satisfied, and insisted that 
I must prove my strength. I 
silenced him by stating that 
I had come to converse with 
Mr. Craft. 


Immediately the 


“T had only proceeded through 
the first few lines when some- 
one pressed a beer mug into 
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coarse person who serves instead of a barmaid in this bally 
country, grunted something about laying off there and 
came out from behind the bar. I began to have a bit of 
respect for this Mr. Craft. One could see that he was a 
man of importance by the curiosity with which the beg- 
gars stared at his visitor. 

I was led into a large back room which gave. forth a 
most deafening blare of raucous music when the door was 
epened. I understand they were having what is known as 
a “rag-time party.” Doubtless a distortion of the well- 
known English slang, ‘ragging.” 

The Pickford person was seated in a cubby-hole with a 
badly-groomed bounder who seemed to have a distressing 
affliction which caused him to speak from the corner oi 
his mouth. It really made me quite nervous. He was 
properly introduced as Mr. Art Craft, and immediately 
became offensively familiar, insisting that I should call 
him Art and that he call me Glen. I refused to listen to 
any such suggestion, and the young woman noted my 
evident annoyance. She brought him up sharply, with: 
“Cut out the josh, and get down to business.” 

Most extraordinary! I can see now why women are 
such successiul blighters in business. When they want a 
thing done, it must be done at once. Righto! This Craft 
person obeyed like a whipped puppy, and questioned me 
rather closely about my connections, and if I had bank ref- 
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mug into my right hand. 
instantly guessed the intent—the skull of Yorick. 
I was tendered an ovation at the close, and was forced 


erences, and things of that sort. As he seemed a bit dubi- 
ous about my replies, I was miffed and merely handed him 
my bank book for confirmation. After studying the figures 
a bit, he returned the book to me and became quite 
loquacious. 

“And now to business,” he said, genially. 
do you want?” 

“Two thousand pounds per week—not a shilling less.” 
I was quite decisive, for I had talked the matter over with 
Bowles, and had come prepared. He must have noted the 
determination in my manner, and fell to whispering with 
the young woman. Reluctantly enough, he filled in a con- 
tract for the full amount, and we both signed it. Then 
the bounder insisted that I should give him a check to 
cover the fee for filing the contract with the Mayor. I 
hesitated, but noting their surprised glances, I made out 
the check. He beckoned to one of his employees and com- 
missioned him to attend to the matter of filing without 
delay. 

He seemed relieved when the contract was safely on 
its way to the Mayor, and winked to several of his em- 
ployees as though he had done a good stroke of business. 
Several of them joined the party, and respectfully requested 
me to give a specimen of my acting. 

You know my favorite recitation, old dear—that Ham- 
let thing which was the Earl’s delight whenever I did it 
for him? Well, I decided upon that. I had only proceeded 
through the first few lines when some one pressed a beer- 


“What salary 


Louise Huff is another disciple 
of the rake and the hoe. Evi- 
dently she finds it a bit strenuous, 
but Louise is used to working hard, poor 
girl, and what is home without a garden. 


It was a bit incongruous, but I 


to accept many encores. Quite so! Then came a request 
to do the same recitation with an Irish dialect. I had never 
attempted this before, but I rose to the occasion, and made 
a creditable showing. The players were most enthusiastic, 
and'I finished amid their heartfelt applause. They are a 
jolly lot, this cinema crowd, and most appreciative. I 
really believe I shall learn to endure them when I have 
taught them their places. 
Love from your 
LIONEL. 
Miss Hortense Beverly, 
Beverly Court, Coldston Road, 

Hammersmith, West. 
My dear Miss Beverly: 

Mr. Lionel is too ill to write, and has requested me to 
co so in his stead. He has just returned from a brief 
sojourn in the gaol where he was most unjustly confined 
for denouncing the Mayor to his face. A lot of silly sur- 
geons examined him about a certain lost contract and he 
was promptly released. He is quite enraged. Mr. Lionel 
has sent for a counsellor. He adds the request that you 
shall have your cousin, Lord Percy, loan him fifty quid for 
the enclosed I.O. U. He sends his love. 

Very respectfully, 
JAMEs BOWLEs. 

















Subterranean Cinema 
go Feet Under Shell-Torn Verdun 


O this haven come tired fighting men of 

the Allied Armies after their weary vigil 

in the trenches. Here is peace and sanctuary 

from the fray. No messengers of death can 
enter here. 


The once fair city of Verdun is a scene of 
desolation and ruin, tenanted only by military 
patrols. Far under the surface, however, the 
daily life of the city goes on with its stores 
and homes and its moving picture theatre, a 
marvel of engineering accomplishment. 


Redrawn trom a copyright 
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By Alfred A. Cohn ‘\ 
Let’s Go! % 


“Are you set, Al?” said Mr. 
Fairbanks. 

“Yup!” answered Mr. Cohn. 

“Aw-right; start your pencil.” 

“T believe that the motion pic- 
ture industry has a wonderful 
future. I like it particularly be- 
cause it keeps oneout in the open.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, let’s 
oN stroll around the lot; I can talk 
better in motion. We won't 
waste any time going around to 
the stairs”. 
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More and more the public, now initiated into many 

f ‘ 7 : of the pape by omens, oo 0 not only artistic photography but suspense and sur- | 
4 | Prise; and a good seasoning of comedy”. hs i 
f ‘Just drop easy-like. Nothing can happen that a bottle of arnica won’t fix”. ; 
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Look Out Below! “The chief difficul 

these days is the la 

of suitable stories, although half the world is writ- 
ing so-called scenarios”. 

“Now let’s hike over to the Subway”. 
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5745 Minutes from Broadway “California offers ex- l 
ceptional opportuni- 
ties to the producer of photoplays. (Los Angeles papers please 
copy.) Every conceivable locale in the world can be duplicated 
here, and so forth. We loll in Venetian gondolas or take the 
subway for Harlem, 3500 miles 
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_ Drawing by D. Fairbanks, “In this game of life | 
the fortunate ride” ; 


| (Hear! Hear!) “at the expense of the less fortunate. The big 
idea is to do it cheerfully no matter how humble the task”. _ 
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Steady: On the Right! 


“What we, as a nation, need most 
these days, is more balance—more 
poise. We Americans are too sus- 
ceptible to panic and hysteria, 
“particularly in a time when abso- 
lute balance is required”. 

“Let’s take a spin in the little 
old boat—got ninety out of her 
yesterday out in the country—and 
go for a swim up in my back yard. 
Got a lot more to tell you and a 
put you in shape 

























“ Another great fault with us, asa people, is 


" 
They re Off at Hollywood! our insatiable demand for speed. We want 


| it everywnere—we even dine too rapidly because of our fear that we will miss some- 
thing somewhere. Why can’t people take it easy? Speed merely serves to speed 
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the end of existence. Funny I can’t get more than 80 out of her today”. ; 
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The Ole Swimmin’ Hole. “What do I think of the 
future of the moving pictures 
Well, I think none of us can visualize it. In a few years—as 
a matter of fact the industry is now merely in its infan—” 
“Better look back and see if I didn’t say that once before.” | }\# 
“According to the rules, it goes only once in an interview. Some | A) 
pool, isn’t it? Had it built to save beach trips”. ' 
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' At the End | 


of the Rope 
“Good cheer and 


realcompanionship . | 
do not come in 
bottles and the 
door to fame is 
never swung on 
double hinges.” 
“Gee, Billy Sun- 
day couldn’t do 
better than chat, 
could he? Andtalk- 
ing about Billy—” 


A Sunday Stunt on Saturday 


“The man with a message for the world 
will get it over if he is earnest and con- 
scientious, and can impress his sincerity on 
those who listen.” 

“Te’s mighty handy to havea press agent 
and a valet around (standing, left to right); 
one can always be sure of their enthusias- 

tic applause at the right time”. 
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(or over) To the Front 





“There is a fallacious belief that pull is re- 
quired to make a success on the shadow 






Another Interesting Point 
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Re 9 stage. That belief is rapidly being—” 

A “I aim to have some real purpose, ie “Don’t holler or you'll drop the pencil. 
(eq some theme behind each photoplay I ry Beyond this shack lies Flanders”. 

eS produce; not a lesson conveyed in ey 


some conventional way but with a 
coating of sugar as it were, over it.” 
1 “Come on over. These are onl 
y 
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In the Wake of the 


“With many who get 
Boches up in the world, the 


big problem, though they do not 
realize it, is to get down again -— 
down to the level of the man who 
views life—” 

“Nowdon’t get nervous. The 
bombardment is over and these 
Belgian buildings are sturdy 
affairs. It won't fall unless I 
shake it”. 


























The End of a Perfect Day 


“As I was saying, when you fell, life is 
just a game of give and take and—” : 

“Call up the Receiving Hospital, % ¥ 
Naka, after we slide him in, I want to 


go a few rounds with Spike”, 
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Cleopatra 
Plays 
a Return 


Date 


Photographs by Stagg 


Cleopatra in her twentieth 
century reincarnation goes 
over the script at the end of 
each day on the porch of 
her six-room dressing room 
bungalow. 
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It is not generally known that Admiral 

Peary has fallen a victim to Theda’s 

wiles, but he has. This particular Ad- 

miral Peary however is not the one who 

discovered the end of the earth, but he’s 
just as well satisfied. 
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UT on the desert which adjoins the 

bean fields of Ventura County, 
California, they have builded the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx. On a pseudo 
Nile, almost within the corporate limits 
of Los Angeles, they have restored the 
ancient walls and temples and water 
front of Alexandria, Egypt. Sixty miles 
away, on the beach at Balboa they have 
constructed a fleet of war craft and 
already have fought a desperate battle 
for the possession of Alexandria. 

At these various “locations” and 
within the Fox studio at Hollywood, 
Cleopatra has lived again in the person 
of Theda Bara. She has ‘“vamped” 
Caesar, who has again been slain at the 
foot of Pompey’s statue; she has lured 
Antony from Octavia, only to fall des- 
perately in love with her 
prospective victim; and The press agent 
she has again taken the snapped this just before _ 
deadly asp to her bosom Cleopatra left to despoil 

: the tomb of some ancient 
with the same fatal effect. ruler of Egypt. You may recall 
Director-general J. Gor- that she found enough jewels on 


don Edwards has the mummy to show Antony an 


been in personal awfully good time 





charge of the di- 
rection through- 
out. The accom- 
panying photo- 
graphs were 
taken especially 
for PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. 





“T think you’re wrong” 
said Cleopatra to Ra- 
meses Edwards, as she 
consults the script. 
You will notice that 
Marc Antony is just 
going isto a clinch with 
the siren of the Nile. 
Note the famous Pea- 
cock feather costume. 





Cleopatra enters her 
four-horse power tour- 
ing car and starts to 
Alexandria to call Cae- 


sar’s bluff. 











































An exact reproduction 
of the historic monu- 








































ment with the face 
restored to what is 
thought to have been 
its original contours. 
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Yep, Crops is Fine 
B’Gosh 


This agricultural stuff is quite the 


thing this year. We don’t know who 
started it but everybody’s doing it 
now. Norma Talmadge likes it ’most 
as well as riding, and she recommends 
both to persons who are bothered 
with superfluous avoirdupois. 





The Lesson 


By Jerome Shorey 


The awakening of a girl 
from a small town who was 
carried away by the glamour 


of city life and a city beau 


ELL, if you don’t like it you 
know what you can do.” 

In all the thousands of 
times the words have been 
spoken by sweethearts in the heat of a 
petty quarrel, it is probable that they have 
seldom been spoken with so much energy 
and decision as they were by Helen Dray- 
ton, when with a vigorous and final 
nod she slammed the gate as a 
strong hint that she had no 
desire for “Chet” Vernon to 
follow her into the house. 

All Chet had done was to 
tell Helen, as tactfully as he 
could, that people were be- 
ginning to talk about her and 
the city visitor, John Galvin. 
He wanted her to understand 
that he was not telling her 
because it hurt his pride to 
be “cut out,” although all 
Jonesville knew he and Helen 
had been “keepin’ comp’ny 
quite a spell.” His motive 
was merely to put Helen on 
her guard against the gos- ’ 
sips. But he did not and & ~~ 
could not know that Jones- je 
ville and all its people and 
ways had been getting on 
Helen’s nerves, until she felt 
herself stifled by the life, 
although it was the only life 
she had known. When the 
stylish young stranger ap- 
peared at a dance, she was ready to fling herself into his 
arms for very relief from the deadly monotony. And Gal- 
vin was really attracted to the pretty, simple girl. What 
hurt Chet most, however, in the course of the quarrel, was 
that Helen had remarked with acid in her voice: 

“Who wouldn’t prefer an architect to a soda mixer?” 

Chet had questioned the possibilities of life behind the 
row of syrup bottles as a permanent career, but had ac- 
cepted the job rather than do nothing. So when Helen 
slammed the gate there was nothing for it but to go back 
to his white apron, and resume his attempts to quench the 
thirsts of the population of Jonesville. He sensed disaster 
to his romance, and could find no words of repartee for 
the raillery of ‘““Tub” Martin and the other boys and girls 
who were his regular customers. 

.To do John Galvin justice, he 
was very much in earnest, and soon 
he told Helen that he wanted to 
marry her. And she said “Yes,” 
not so much to Galvin himself, as 
to what he _ represented—escape 
from the everlasting monotony of 
the small town. It was less a “Yes” 
to him than a loud and defiant 
“No” to Jonesville. Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. Hammond 


Harriet Reeves 


NARRATED by permission, from the 

photo-drama of the same name, writ- 
ten by Virginia Terhune Van de Water, and 
produced by Selznick with the following cast : 
Helen Drayton....... 
“Chet” Vernon...... 
John Galvin......... 
“Tal” Martim......- 
Henry Hammond.... 


Constance Talmadge 
Rees Ne Tom Moore 
mre: Herbert Heyes 
eekeaee Walter Hiers 
padioaa Joseph Smiley 
ere Lillian Rambeau 
ae oee Dorothy Green 
used Christy Walker 


Ada Thompson...... 














After the elopement, 
Helen had a troubled 
feeling that it was not 
the right thing to do. 


Drayton looked John over and decided that he would be an 
entirely acceptable son-in-law. 
*K * * * ok ok *K ok * 

John Galvin was a clever architect, but there were sev- 
eral flaws in his character. One of these was selfishness. 
Why mention the others? This selfishness cropped out 
first in his disinclination to go through the fuss of an 
elaborate wedding at home, and he concealed it in a plea 
for immediate marriage. So he and Helen eloped after 
Mrs. Drayton had all the arrangements made to launch 
her daughter upon the sea of matrimony with suitable cere- 
mony. A telegram told the story to the disappointed 
mother, though when it was all over Helen had a troubled 
feeling that she had been unfair, and that it was not the 
right thing to do. But it was done, 
and so they went on to New York, 
and before she realized that her 
girlhood was behind her, she was 
cheerfully engaged in the multitu- 
dinous duties of a housewife who 
cannot afford a maid. 

The next time Galvin’s selfishness 
came into prominence it had still 
another name—economy. Having 
left home without a trousseau, Helen 
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soon needed clothes, and one morning mentioned the fact. 


In Jonesville she had never had to ask for money. When 
she needed anything all she had to do was to go to the 
store and have it charg:d. So it was with much diffidence 
that she made her request. Galvin hesitated, then realized 
that after all one must furnish one’s wife with necessities, 
and handed her—a ten-dollar bill. After he had gone 
Helen looked glumly at the bill, so out of proportion to 
her needs, sighed, and hurried down town to make what 
purchases she could. 

At luncheon that day, Galvin went to an expensive 
restaurant with two friends, brusquely refused to permit 
them to pay, or even share the $8.40 check, and handed 
the waiter a ten-dollar bill, grandly waving away the 
change. 

Helen was preparing dinner when he reached home. On 
a table in the living room he found three or four parcels, 
and opened them—a pair of gloves, stockings, and—ye 
gods!—a pair of white shoes! 

“Helen!” Galvin’s voice was sharp and commanding. 

She hurried in from the kitchen with an inquiry on her 
face. 

“What does this mean? 
lionaires’ wives wear.” 

Helen tried to explain that she bought the shoes very 
cheap at a sale, but Galvin would not listen. He stormed 
at her, accused her of extravagance, asked her if she thought 
he was made of money. The dinner was forgotten, but 
soon forced itself upon their attention. In the midst of his 
tirade Galvin stopped and sniffed. Helen sniffed. Some- 


You buy the kind of stuff mil- 


To make matters worse the chops had burned while they were quarreling. 
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thing was burning. They rushed into the kitchen. A 
panful of perfectly good chops was sending up a column 
of smoke. 

More violent words. Besides being extravagant she was 
slovenly in her housework. A flood of tears. Galvin re- 
treated to the living room. Then silence. 

Throughout the improvised meal more silence. Galvin 
gulped his food, and his silent sneer was worse than his 
scolding. The telephone bell relieved the tension. 

“We're going over to the Hammonds’ for the evening,” 
Galvin announced as he hung up the receiver. 

“T won't.” 

“You’ve got to. Hammond’s sending the car. He’s a 
big contractor, and you've got to be friendly with him and 
his wife. It’s business.” 

Listlessly Helen obeyed. An hour later she was glad. 
Mrs. Hammond was a simple, motherly soul, and while 
the men talked business, Helen made a real friend. But 
this did not cure the ache in her heart. She could find 
nothing of which to accuse herself. She knew Galvin had 
been unjust, and she feared he would be so always. 
It was a life problem she was facing, and meeting Mrs. 
Hammond brought a great hunger for the love and 
sympathy of home. She must tell her mother—she 
must get advice. So a few days later she insisted upon 
going home for a short visit, and Galvin grumpily 
consented. 

“We were afraid you weren’t coming,” was the general 
greeting Helen received as she was welcomed by a group 
of old friends at the station. 

“Afraid I wasn’t coming?” Helen repeated wonderingly. 
“VYes—for Tub Martin’s wedding.” 

“Oh yes.” She had forgotten the news in the recent 
letters from home, in her own tragedy; and now she had 
not the heart to tell even her mother of the real cause of 
her visit. She tried to share in the excitement of the prep- 
arations, but without much success, and when the day 
of the ceremony arrived, and her eyes met those of Chet 
Vernon, as Tub placed the circlet upon the finger of his 
bride, she had to turn away. Only the fact that 
women always cry at a wedding concealed her unhap- 
piness. Her mother took for granted that all was 
well with her and Galvin, and so Helen decided 
that it was better that only one of them should 
be unhappy, and she spared her mother. A few 
days later she returned to the city, still unable 
to see a solution of her problem. 

Her one haven was the friendship of Mrs. Ham- 
mond, a friendship that soon yielded important 
fruitage. Mrs. Hammond was giving an elaborate 
luncheon and asked Helen to help her decorate 
for the occasion. Helen had never guessed that 
she had a natural gift for such work, but Mrs. 

™ Hammond soon recognized it, and gave her free 
hand. And Mrs. Hammond’s friends admired the 
way everything was arranged, and asked who had 
done it. Before she was aware of it, Helen was in 
great demand. 

The next time Mrs. Hammond asked for her 
help, she took her aside after it was all over and 
said: 

“Now my dear, I’m not going to let you do this 
without paying what I would have to pay if I 
hired a professional decorator,” and handed Helen 
a check that took her breath away. Her protesta- 
tions were of no avail, and as she realized what the 
money meant in the way of dainty things so dear 
to the heart of every normal woman, her ob- 
jections became more and more perfunctory. So 
she took the check, and hurried home, full of 
elation. 

“Shall I tell John?” she asked herself, and as 
she answered the question with a prompt and 
decisive negative there came a little pang at her 
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Expect you to support me? 


heart. For she understood fully now that she did not trust 
her husband. But this revelation was tempered by the 
knowledge that at last she was, in a measure, independent 
of him. They would go on as before—a dreary outlook— 
but it would not be so bad. 

Mrs. Hammond’s example was followed by other wealthy 
women, and Helen soon found her days so busy that her 
own problem became less acute, less incessant. 

John was succeeding too. His ability was unquestioned, 
and through Hammond he obtained many contracts. He 
found it necessary to call at Hammond’s office frequently 
—more frequently, in fact, than the actual necessities of 
business demanded. The answer was Hammond’s secre- 
tary, who also happened to be his niece. Ada Thompson 
was attractive and pert, and Galvin often contrasted her 
with Helen. Here was a girl who could have been a great 
help to him in business, instead of a mere dull little coun- 
try girl, who knew nothing but housekeeping. They be- 
came quite chummy, Galvin and Ada, though both pre- 
tended that it was all business, as Ada was invariably 
present at Galvin’s conferences with Hammond: But 


Do you think your stingy checks paid for these? 


neither of them could pretend that it was a business neces- 
sity for Galvin to take Ada to luncheon at a flashy res- 
taurant, even if Galvin did pretend that he was celebrating 
a big deal over a bottle of wine. 

S @-s- ss @ @ 6 

“I’m going to do the boldest .thing,” wrote Harriet 
Reeves of Jonesville to her old friend Mrs. John Galvin, 
of New York. “I’m going to ask you to ask me to visit 
you. It’s awfully dull here since Chet Vernon left. But 
perhaps you haven’t heard. He gave his job at the soda 
fountain to Tub Martin, and has gone to New York. Have 
you seen anything of him? We went over to call on Tub 
the night before he left. And oh yes, did you know about 
Tub? Twins. Honest. I thought Chet would eat them 
up. Don’t you think Chet was just made for a husband? 
We all thought you were going to marry him.” 

And so the gossipy letter ran on, and on, but Helen 
read the rest with eyes that did not see. So Chet was going 
to marry Harriet Reeves, and Harriet wanted to come to 
New York so she could see him. Well, Chet would marry 
some one, of course, and it might as well be Harriet, though 
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Harriet was a scatter-brain and never did have a lick of 
sense. : 

Harriet came. Under cautious cross-examination by 
Helen she admitted that Chet had not yet said in so many 
words that he wanted her to marry him, or even that he 
loved her, still, as Harriet insisted, ““You can always tell 
a man’s intentions.” And her theory was supported by 
the circumstantial evidence that while Chet had made no 
attempt to see Helen since he arrived in New York, he 
responded with surprising promptness to a telephone sum- 
mons from Harriet. Moreover, he called frequently as long 
as Harriet was there, Helen effacing herself as much as 
possible, with a queer little dull ache in her bosom. 

One evening they went to the theatre together 
three of them. Gal- 
vin had telephoned 
that he could not 
come home to din- 
ner on account of 
important business. 
After the theatre 
Chet took Helen and 
Harriet to a cabaret. 
In a distant corner 
he saw Galvin trans- 
acting his important 
business. The girls 
were facing in an 
opposite direction. 
Chet wanted to be 
sure he was right, 
and strolled over to 
Galvin’s table. Gal- 
vin greeted him ef- 
fusively, and intro- 
duced his business 
guest—Ada Thomp- 
son. Chet turned 
away,and went back 
to Helen. It was 
not for him to inter- 
fere, so he said 
nothing to the un- 
suspecting wife. 

A few days later 
Harriet went home, 
and Chet’s calls 
ended abruptly. 
Helen felt utterly 
alone, and _ buried 
herself in her work, 
which was assuming 
the dimensions of a 
lucrative business. 

At length the in- 
evitable disillusion- 
ment arrived. The Hammonds gave a big house party at 
their home at the seashore, and Helen and Galvin were 
among the guests. So was Ada Thompson, as a matter of 
course. Helen was in no mood for joining in the hilarity of 
the other young people. Their high-pitched laughter grated 
upon her, and she wandered off by herself, apparently not 
missed by any one. But she could not help noticing that 
whatever were the diversions of the moment, her husband 
and Ada were seldom far apart. If she had loved Galvin, 
this might have aroused her jealousy, but she gave the 
matter only passing thought. 

But as she strolled through the grounds one afternoon, 
the cool depths of a secluded summer-house invited her 
and she went toward it, her light tread upon the grass 
making no sound. She neared the entrance and looked in. 
She gasped, and looked again, doubting for an instant her 
own eyes. Then she turned and fled as silently as she had 
come. She hurried to her room and flung herself upon the 
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Chet responded with surprising prompgness to a telephone summons from Harriet. 
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bed. But when the first shock had’ passed it was determi- 
nation and not grief which possessed her. 

Swiftly packing her grip she made an almost incoherent 
excuse to Mrs. Hammond, and asked for a car to take 
her to the railway station. 
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Galvin followed on the next train, as soon as he discov- 
ered her hurried departure. He found her packing bags 
and-trunk and angrily demanded an explanation. At first 
Helen refused to speak, but finally, when Galvin seized her, 
she shook him off. 

“I’m leaving you, for good. I saw you in the summtr- 
house,” she said, and turned back to her packing. 

“You sha’n’t leave me,” Galvin snarled. “My word’s as 
good as yours. 
You’ve got no 
proof.” 

“It doesn’t mat- 
ter. I tell you I’m 
going,” she replied. 

“All right then,” 
Galvin answered 
with assumed indif- 
ference, “but don’t 
expect me to sup- 
port you, if you go.” 

“Expect you to 
Support’ me!” 
Helen’s tone was 
sharp and icy. She 
picked up a few of 
her costliest gowns 
from a heap and 
held them out to- 
ward him. “Do you 
suppose your stingy 
checks paid for 
these? Do you 
think I could dress 
as I do on the 
money you dole out 
to me?” 

Galvin looked at 
her in astonishment. 
Then he demanded 
angrily: 

“Tf I didn’t pay 
for them, who did? 
I always thought 
you were getting 
pretty friendly with 
old man Ham- 
mond.” 

Helen ignored the 
insult. 

“T'll show you 
who paid for them,” she said, and took out a small ac- 
count book. “Look at this, and this, and this,” she said, 
turning the pages rapidly. They bore memoranda of teas, 
card parties, dinners, and all manner of functions, and 
showed her earnings. Then she produced a bank book, 
and Galvin gasped as he looked at the balance. 

Silently Helen finished her packing, while Galvin mood- 
ily paced the room. 

“T’ll send for my things later,” Helen said as she closed 
the door. 

Galvin realized that she was gone forever. 

The news of Helen Drayton Galvin’s divorce a year later 
soon reached Chet Vernon, and he located the studio 
where she had established a flourishing business in interior 
decoration. It did not take him long to explain his visit. 

“Then it wasn’t Harriet after all,” Helen said softly. 

“No, you little silly, it wasn’t,” Chet replied, gathering 
her into his arms. 
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Bringing the Motion Picture to Church 


By Frederick James Smith 


HREE years ago I interviewed Thomas H. Edison. 

The inventor sat in a little room of his West Orange 

factory. A prophetic light flashed in his eyes, half 

hidden by shaggy gray eyebrows. He rubbed a 
nervous hand across the white stubble upon his face. 

“The motion picture is going to be the great educational 
factor in the future,” he said. “It is going far beyond 
anything we can prophesy today. In a few years you 
will find it aiding the minister in his pulpit, the teacher in 
the schoolroom, the scientist and surgeon in the laboratory 
and clinic. The motion picture isn’t just an amusement 
toy. It is going far—far. May I live to see the dawn of 
the film as an educational and civic force!” 

Mr. Edison has lived to see the motion picture begin its 
mission of usefulness. There is no question of the work 
now being done by the film in schools, churches ‘and 
Y. M. C. A.’s. Up to a year or two ago educational and 
religious workers were fighting the picture as a menace, 
today they are joining forces with it. Today we find the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, through its inter- 
national committee, arranging to furnish motion pictures 
to America’s vast new army in camps from coast to coast. 
From promoting attendance in Sunday schools and visual- 
izing a sermon, its possibility of usefulness goes all the way 
to galvanizing a whole town into activity. Out in 
Canasaraga, N. Y., near Hornell, the Rev. Harry E. 
Robbins injected new life into a whole community with 
the film. 

The National Board of Review, and more particularly 
its National Committee for Better Films, reports a re- 
markable sweep of religious interest in the motion picture 
throughout the United States. ‘We have received a vast 
number of letters from churches in the last few months,” 
says Herbert F. Sherwood, assistant secretary of the or- 
ganization, as well as publicity representative. “We point 
out to each church that the motion picture can be used in 
two directions: first, as an entertainment feature; second, 
in direct connection with the religious services. If the 
church elects to take this second avenue of usefulness, a 
decision must also be reached whether the motion picture 
is to be made a side issue to the sermon or should 


it become an attraction with the sermon incidental. 

“The Rev. Henry Medd, pastor of the Methodist 
Church at Bay Shore, N. Y., for instance, decided to make 
the motion picture paramount. He began announcing 
‘motion picture services with special music.’ He presents 
a scientific or educational film or perhaps a photoplay 
illustrating some phase of life from which a sermon may 
be based, adds a twenty minute talk, gives a programme of 
music and has increased his church attendance three 
hundred per cent. 

“We suggest to each inquirer,” continued Mr. Sherwood, 
“that the church can, with proper handling, make vital 
use of the film. There are mechanical and physical require- 
ments to be considered, of course. Fire laws, for instance, 
must be carefully obeyed. 

“We are glad to give whatever service we can along this 
line. We can provide guidance regarding films to be 
selected and give churches and schools information as to 
where they may obtain the right sort of picture. 

“We have noted a steady development taking place in 
the motion picture world. America, if we may make a 
comparison, has been criticised in its handling of export 
trade for not giving consideration to conditions abroad. 
Our goods going into South America, for instance, have 
frequently to be repacked. Goods shipped in large boxes 
had to be reboxed in small containers suitable for packing 
on the backs of mules. 

“Sometimes I think our motion picture business has been 
doing just this sort of thing. Producers haven’t considered 
the needs of special groups. They tried to make one 
picture fit the world’s requirements. Things are changing 
now, however. Manufacturers are just beginning to realize 
the value of pictures for the family.” 

The National Board of Review publishes a quarterly 
“Garden of American Motion Pictures,” a carefully com- 
piled list of pictures suitable for the family and for chil- 
dren. This includes everything from photoplays and 
comedies to educationals, scenics, news reels, cartoons films, 
etc. A monthly bulletin is issued by the organization, 
edited by Mr. Sherwood. This is made up of suggestions 
and hints regarding the selection of films, and comments 
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upon activities. in behalf of ,better films everywhere. 

On the face of it, the problem confronting a minister, 
teacher or Y. M. C. A. secretary who wishes to present and 
maintain motion pictures as a part of his organization 
seems pretty big. But it is being worked out in many 
localities. 

In New York City the Judson Memorial Baptist Church 
has been utilizing the motion picture on Sunday after- 
noons to entertain thousands of foreign children—Italian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Russian. The church is located in 
the Washington Square district, on the edge of the big 
foreign district. The “Happy Hour’—with its pictures 
and music—became a tremendous success and has been 
made a part of the church’s Sunday school plan. Thus 
pictures are used as an adjunct to the lessons. 

Motion pictures are not limited to Sunday use by the 
Judson Memorial Church. 

On Thusday evenings, the 


the idle opera house and present pictures. Moreover, he 
made it a community affair and asked the other pastors to 
help. ‘The Roman Catholic priest became a loyal Robbins 
rooter but the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches turned down the offer to co-operate. But the 
minister went right ahead. 

From the start the parson’s opera house was a sweeping 
success. Things began to happen. The Rev. Robbins used 
the motion picture entertainment to help increase Sunday 
school attendance. This was through the distribution of 
free tickets. Moreover, the theater, at first not intended 
to make money, began to pay—and has kept on the right 
side of the ledger ever since. 

About that time the town woke up. Canasaraga ac- 
quired a board of trade. New buildings are going up, the 
main streets have been paved and the village has secured 
a street electric light 
system. 





church movies are open 
to grown-ups as well as 
children, one cent admis- 
sion being charged. This 
with the co-operation of 
Judson Memorial Church 
and New York Univer- 
sity. 

The Rev. Christian F. 
Reisner, of Grace Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 
New York City, presents 
motion pictures to the 
church children on Sun- 
day afternoons and, on 
Sunday nights, utilizes 
the photoplay to illustrate 
the subject of his sermons. 

It has remained for the 
Rev. Harry E. Robbins, 
of Canasaraga, N. Y., to 
prove the community use- 
fulness of the film. 
Through his work in New 
Bedford, Mass., and in 
Carbondale, Pa., the Rev. 
Mr. Robbins came to be- 
lieve that many of the 
social problems among ra 
the mill workers and coal See 
miners and the unrest 
among the farmers in out- 
lying districts were, in 
reality, due to lack of 








So much for the civic 
value of the film from the 
church angle. Y. M. C. 
A.’s are taking up pictures 
actively. The association 
branch at Coatesville, Pa., 
has a large auditorium, 
seating a thousand. The 
association uses this as a 
motion picture theater, 
one man being employed 
to give his entire time to 
selecting pictures and con- 
ducting the exhibitions. 
This plan has been fol- 
lowed for five years and 
the branch feels itself well 
repaid by its success in 
handling the leisure time 
problem. 

The Y. M. C. A. at 
Dalton, Mass., an indus- 
trial town of 3,500 in- 
habitants, runs a motion 
picture entertainment in 
order to keep its people 
from going to adjoining 
‘nti towns for amusement at 

' night. Under its care, 
om ee Daltonites see the right 
sort of pictures. 

The Bedford Branch in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
conducting commercial 
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recreation. One day was 
as dull as another. They 
were missing the romance 
of being alive. 

So, when the Rev. Harry reached Canasaraga, a village 
that had slept twenty years undisturbed, he smiled—and 
thought of the motion picture. Canasaraga shipped beans 
to the cities and went to bed at eight every evening. 
Charlie Chaplin could have walked down Main street with- 
out being recognized. 

Then the new minister began to do things. He started 
a Men’s Club and imported a billiard and pool table from 
New York. After the club was installed over the fire- 
house, the Rev. Robbins went around and looked at the 
Canasaraga Opera House, which had been “dark” for four 
seasons. Canasaragans knew little of the movie. Some of 
the inhabitants occasionally went twelve miles to Hornell, 
where they saw the cheap, flashy pictures of the nickelettes. 

But the new pastor was confident of the power of good 
pictures. So he laid a plan before the Men’s Club to hire 


The Rev. Harry E. Robbins of Canasaraga, N. Y., proved the 


community usefulness of the film. 


motion picture  exhibi- 
tions, showing eight reel 
programmes to audiences 
' of a thousand or more. 

Again the Commonweal Club, of Syracuse, an organiza- 
tion of women, recently proved the value of the motion 
picture to further a public improvement. They secured 
permission from the board of education to organize and 
promote a community center in one of the city school 
buildings. Their plan for raising funds was built around 
the film. The clubwomen divided the city into eight 
districts and appointed a sub-chairman to each district. 
Each sub-chairman had a committee of from eight to 
twelve to sell tickets at one dollar for a series of ten 
admissions to approved motion pictures at a certain 
theater. The club paid the exhibitor half of what it 
received for the tickets. In this way the exhibitor and the 
club shared and sufficient funds were raised to put the 
project over. 

Surely Edison’s dream is being realized. 
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The 
Man with the Iron 
in His Eye 


RY to think of a good adjective to apply to 
Harry Morey. We give you a total of one guess. 


sw « wae Virile. . . . Right the 
first time. 
Morey’s climb to fame has been slow. Unfortunately 


Morey elected to invade pictures just at a time when clothing 
store cuties were in vogue. So they gave Morey character 
roles—everything from horny handed policemen to simple 
youths with a penchant for dinner pails. 

Shortly after this it began to dawn upon producers that 
perhaps after all the dear old public might want some other 
kind of a hero than the one who keeps his pinch-back pressed 
and strolls into the big crisis with a bamboo cane and a dental 
smile, saving the day and the whiteness of his linen at one and 
the same time. 

And this was the dawning for Harry Morey, this realiza- 
tion that the public wanted real men, red blooded men, not 
spineless sissies. Thus Morey became a star. 

Vitagraph has recently been giving Morey a lot of promi- 
nence. He played opposite Alice Joyce as the heroic forger 
in “Within the Law” and as the nonchalant gentleman who 
walloped the German army single handed in ‘“‘Womanhood, 
the Glory of the Nation.” 

To return to facts, Morey was born in Kentucky, suh. 
Started out to be a Shakespearean actor but reformed. Then 
invaded musical comedy, actually singing tenor solos under 
the spotlight moon. In those days he chanted the moon- 
spoon-tune stuff in the giddy companies of Anna Held, Weber 
and Fields and Montgomery and Stone. 























To the right, Morey 
plays the count in 
“The Lady of the 
Glove.” Below, a 
scene from “The 
Question”, with 
Alice Joyce 
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Lucille Zintheo, after some ‘very creditable work in 
a number of pictures found she preferred the stage 
to the screen. While her beauty was well interpreted 
by the lens it was brought out in equally fascinating 
manner by the footlights. She made a genuine hit 
in “His Little Widows,” which played at the Astor 
Theatre, New York. You will remember Miss 
Zintheo as the young lady who brought Spokane 
into prominence. She is the second beauty to the 
left of Carter De Haven in the picture above. 


Photoplay Magazine’s 


“Beauty and Brains” 
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Ve = ™>Girls Achieve Screen Success 
eS * * ef One offered leading lady role by 
4 : 4 g ee Douglas Fairbanks. Four others 
Fa 


% 7 7“ ¢ gf é ‘ appearing in big productions. 
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Waynesville, N. C., is shown here in one of the prin- 

cipal roles supporting Mae Marsh in the film adap- 

F tation of Margaret Mayo’s delightful play, “Polly of 

. “~ the Circus.” A real beauty and a delightfully dis- 

ys tinctive personality Miss Satherwaite should go far 
in her chosen work. 


f Our little Quaker lady, Lucille Satherwaite, of 
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[RST a little history: Less than a year 
ago PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE concluded its 
famous “Beauty and Brains” contest, and 
ten happy girls were brought from every 

section of the United States, and one from 
Canada. They were chosen out of a field num- 
bering more than ten thousand plain, pretty, and 
beautiful girls. The chairman of the board of 
judges was no less an arbiter of beauty and 
intelligence than Lillian Russell. 

When they arrved in New York the daily 
newspapers devoted columns to them and ac- 
claimed them as a wonderful aggregation of 
beauty, a fitting commentary on the fairness of 
the contest. 

The camera does not take kindly to all 
beauties. It is subtle and mysterious in its 
affections. Nearly all of theebeauties “screened” 
well, that is, photographed well for moving 
picture purposes. Five were given contracts by 
picture companies immediately. Some of the 
girls preferred home to a professional life. 

And today: Here they are! PHoTopLay 
MacaZIn_ is proud of its children. Their ways 
have not been strewn with roses. As in every 
other profession, work, application, and deter- 
mination to succeed is paramount. To them- 
selves belong the full credit for their victory. 


Mildred Lez, who hailed from Kansas City, is the type 
of girl who never gives up. After a short experience in 
pictures, she, like Miss Zintheo, went in for the theatre. 
While playing at the Cocoanut Grove, atop the Century 
Theatre, her beauty and vivacity lead to a flattering 
offer from the picture magnates. She is now playing 
leading roles in L-Ko comedies in Los Angeles. 


Heien Arnold, of Louisville, Texas, 
swept into instant success. Her cam- 
era tests were hardly completed before 
she was engaged by the Frohman 
Amusement Corporation to play a 
leading part in “The Witching 
Hour.” She has since played in many 
other pictures. At present she is 
supporting Ethel Barrymore in Metro 
productions. The accompanying 
scene shows her with that distin- 
guished star in “The Call of Her 
People.” 




















































Alatia Marton is now under contract with the 
Keystone company, doing leading parts. She 
was offered by Douglas Fairbanks the position 
of leading lady in his next picture, but wes 
unable to finish a picture she was working 
on at the Keystone in time to accept the 
flattering offer. At the conclusion of the con- 
test she was given a contract by the Selznick 
Pictures Corporation. She returned to her 
home in Texas for a few months and later 
joined the Keystone forces in Los Angeles 
where her beauty and ability earned her 
leading parts. 
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Llays and Llayers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


By CAL YORK 


ELL the draft has done its worst. It has singled out 

Wallie Reid, Charley Ray, George Walsh, and 

Irving Cummings. The last named was about the only 

film player of prominence drafted in the East. It was 

in the West where most of the damage was done. At this 
time it is impossible to state 


them. Littlefield didn’t wait for the draft. He left a 
month previously for France with the Pasadena Ambulance 
unit. Tom Forman, also a well known Laskyite, likewise 
declined to wait for the draft and joined the Seventeenth 
Company of Coast Artillery which is composed almost 
wholly of motion picture men. 





whether or not Wallie and 
George will be called out to do 
real fighting as each is pos- 
sessed of a wife and child, while 
Ray and Cummings are sup- 
plied with a wife each. 
Although each has a wife who is 
a professional and may be 
adjudged capable of supporting 
themselves and children. Reid 
is married to Dorothy Daven- 
port and Walsh to Seena Owen. 
It would be an awful blow, how- 
ever, to the feminine contingent 
of the great army of film hero 
worshipers should the quartet 
be taken. Of course they 
would still have J. Warren 
Kerrigan and Harold Lock- 
wood who escaped the draft 
and Francis X. Bushman, 
who wasn’t in danger at anv 
time. 








HE comedy studios of the 
West Coast were hit par- 
ticularly hard, although Charley 
Chaplin was not among those 
called who will form the first 
army. Jay Belasco and James 
Harrison, leading men in 
Christie Comedies were selected 
among the first. At Fox’s, 
Victor Potel, the “Slippery 
Slim” of old Essanay days and 
Director Charles Parrot saw 
their names posted early on 
draft day. At Keystone, Busi- 
ness Manager George Stout was 
drawn and at L-KO, Director 
General Jack G. Blystone was 
in the first thousand. At 








Triangle will contribute Lynn 
F. Reynolds, recently acquired 
from Universal where he won 
distinction as a Bluebird 
director. Victor Fleming 
cameraman in Douglas Fair- 
banks’ company resigned to 
join the colors as soon as he saw 
his name among those drawn 
and Pliny Goodfriend, Vita- 
graph cameraman and husband 
of Mary Anderson, will also 
take the trip abroad. 


‘ 


AE MURRAY is now a 
Bluebird star. The little 
blonde deserted Lasky several 
months ago and her director 
Bob Leonard quit at the same 
time. He will continue as her 
director at Universal City. 


RIANGLE, now running 

full speed ahead with H. O. 
Davis, erstwhile boss of Uni- 
veral City, at the throttle, has 
been despoiling the latter con- 
cern of some of its best known 
stars. Ruth Stonehouse, Ella 
Hall, Roy Stewart are among 
the players and Lynn Reynolds 
and Jack Conway head the 
directors who made the switch. 





DMIRERS of the little 

French comedian will be 
pleased to learn that Max 
Linder has so far recovered that 
he is contemplating a come- 
back to the screen sometime in 
November. He recently left 








Universal City William Franey 
and Milton Sims, comedians led 
the list followed by Directors 
Craig Hutchinson and George 
Marshall. Francis McDonald, 
husband of Mae Busch, Lloyd Whitlock and J. Webster 
Dill of the dramatic branch of the Big U. Bud Duncan, 
junior member of the former comedy firm of Ham & Bud, 
also felt the draft early in the day. Horsley’s studio 
offered Comedian Neal Burns and his director Horace 
Davey. 


ASKY’S studio was hit the hardest. In addition to 
Wallie Reid, several minor players and a number of 
technical employees were drafted. Roy Marshall, assistant 
to Marshall Neilan, Mary Pickford’s director and Lucian 
Littefield, well known young character actor, were among 
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Marjorie Daw, caught in the act of “‘coming back’ . 

player who gained international fame as the protege of Geraldine Farrar when 

the diva made her motion picture debut at the Lasky studio, has been absent 

from the studio for many months as she has been devoting her time to studies. 

She returned to the screen, however, in support of Sessue Hayakawa in a 
recent Paramont Picture. 


the sanitarium in Southern 
California to which he was 
removed when he collapsed 
while making comedies for 
Essanay. 


This popular little 


W. GRIFFITH has completed one of his war 

pictures made on the battlefields of Europe and is 
now working on the second one, according to words from 
London. He had planned to return home after one picture 
but decided to do at least one more. It is understood that 
neither will be completed until the return to America as 
scenes are to be made on this side. Robert Harron and 
the Gish sisters, Lillian and Dorothy, have the principal 
parts in the pictures. 


N° little surprise was caused in studio circles last month 
when it became known that Geraldine-Farrar would 
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leave Lasky’s at the termination of her contract which has 
been in existence three years. Miss Farrar has just com- 
pleted her fourth photoplay, a spectacular DeMille produc- 
tion based on the Spanish conquest of Mexico, and she is 
now engaged on a modern film play. Lou-Tellegen, hus- 
band of Miss Farrar, who had a brief career as a Lasky 
director, will appear with Miss Farrar in her new produc- 
tions, according to report. 


, fartape PETIT, one of the prettiest of Fox ingenues, 
has transferred her affections, and likewise her bag- 
gage from Fort Lee to Hollywood. She will probably be 
seen opposite George Walsh if that hirsute gentleman 
manages to retain his civilianship. 


EGINALD BARKER who has been making pictures 

with Thos. H. Ince for a period dating about three 
years before Billie Burke and her pajamas appeared at 
Inceville, and who made the first Triangle picture “The 
Coward” has deserted both Triangle and Ince. He is now 
a member of the Paralta Company’s directing forces and 
his first picture will be a picturization of Harold McGrath’s 
book “Madame Who.” Bessie Barriscale will be the star. 


LARA WILLIAMS has also packed her bandanna 

handkerchiefs, ear-rings, riding habits and her famous 
forty ball room frocks and left Triangle for Paralta. Clara 
made quite a hit recently by her rendition of the old 
military song, “‘You’re in the Army Now,” for the enlisted 
men at the Presidio, San Francisco. 


J IMMY YOUNG has settled down on the Coast once 
more and has become a regular member of the studio 
colony. He attends the fights at Jack Doyle’s arena every 
Tuesday, competes in all the fox-trot contests and has 
issued an open challenge to wrestle “Bull” Montana 
‘Doug’ Fairbank’s athletic trainer. That is the result of 
having too much time on his hands; Jimmy only works at 
directing pictures 18 hours a day. 


ORMA TALMADGE has a new director. He is 
Charles Miller who sprang into sudden prominence 
by virtue of the really remarkable picture “The Flame of 

















Meet Mr. Montezuma, who was some pumpkins in his day. It is Raymond Hatton at 
his old job of kinging in Geraldine Farrar’s new picture of Aztec days—you know, when 
they had so much gold they used to make automobiles out of it. 


the Yukon” with Dorothy Dalton. Miller is a 











nephew of Henry Miller and before entering upon 
motion picture work was an actor and stage 
director of prominence. 


He” the years fly by. Why it seems as if it 
were yesterday that Theodore Roberts won 
the tennis championship of the Alimony Club at 
the Ludlow St. Jail and now we find after one 
day’s military drill at the Lasky Studio he became 
so exhausted he had to be carried home. He has 
just returned to work after a month on the sick 
list. 


OLLY MALONE has married a minister’s 

son. Now comes the question: If a motion 
picture studio is no place for a minister’s son, how 
about a minister’s son’s wife? Molly says no 
matter what the answer is she is going to stay at 
Universal City and continue to act before the 
camera. The smiling, trusting and courageous 
young man who stepped up to the altar with 
Molly is Forrest Cornett, the son of the Rev. 
W. H. Cornett of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Venice, California. Mrs. Forrest Cornett is 20 








They made quite an occasion of it when Elsie Ferguson arrived at Fort Lee for her first day’s screen He was drafted. 
work. Director Tourneur was right out in front to open the limousine door, and that’s going some 
for a high-priced director. Yes, of course she knew her picture was being taken. 


years of age and her husband is one year older. 
So Molly is the second ‘war 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Story time at the Selig Studio. 
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The young lady is Amy Leah Dennis, 16 year old star. 








The tall individual in 


the foreground is director J. A. Richmond. 


“That Reminds Me of the Time When 
Weber and [—” 


HEN the camera isn’t clicking—when “Props” is 

busily engaged in getting the new set ready, and 
there is nothing to do in the studio but wait, everyone in 
the company waits until Lew Fields gets a far away look 
in his eye, and then they gather close. For Lew can then 
be induced to reminisce. 

He is now making “The Barker,” at the Selig Studio 
in Chicago, and Lew is rather fond of the town. 

“Weber and I were school boys together. We were 
together twenty-eight years on the stage. Ten years ago 
I was playing at the Garrick here in ‘The Girl Behind the 
Counter.’ I was asked to play at a hospital benefit. I 
went out to the hall after the show. There was nobody to 


greet me. I went out on the rostrum and gave a 
monologue. Never got a hand or a smiie. I remarked to 
‘Props’: ‘This is some benefit!’ ‘Props’ said: ‘Th’ only 


trouble with you, ole man, is you’re in th’ wrong hall. 
This here’s a bible class convention.’ 

“Reminds me of another,” Fields continued. “In the 
old days on the road we traveled by special train and 
carried one hundred and fifty people. I wired a tank town 
to have two property men, two electricians, etc., on hand 
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: the Flag 


> Insulting 


of “getting over.” 


taken by the authorities. 





eT HAT ought to get a hand,” declared the film director as he had the Stars 

and Stripes photographed for insertion into a photoplay that had a poor chance 
It is as much a sacrilege to use the flag for this purpose as it is to 
use it for advertising purposes and the federal statutes forbid the latter. 
producers haven’t the good taste to stop this practice, action to that end should be 


to get quick action when the show arrived. 
came back: ‘I'll be there. Bill.’ 

“My first picture? Mack Sennett was responsible for 
my downfall. I was working in a company out at the 
Keystone. I fell out of a taxi and blackened my eye and 
I told Sennett at the end of the day that he could cancel 
the contract if he wished. 

“Brady directed me in another picture,” continued Mr. 
Fields. ‘Brady chided me for not putting enough feeling 
into my rehearsal scenes. I said: ‘Brady, the camera 
must click; the camera is my audience; it spurs me to put 
feeling into my work. Brady said that was all right and 
he ordered the man to turn the camera crank. I put feeling 
into the scene. After it was over, Brady said my work was 
fine. ‘Now, we’ll take the scene,’ said he. 

“T like motion pictures. I think the people want both 
laughter and tears. I have discovered that the old Weber 
and Fields style won’t register on the screen.” 

Lew Fields may not be as young as he once was but 
during the circus scenes in “The Barker” he turned a 
succession of “‘cart-wheels” which were the envy of a 
host of youngsters. 


The reply 


If the film 






































Destiny or Ambition? 


John R. Freuler, President of Mutual started with a “store show” and now twenty-four corporations call him “Papa.” 


By Terry Ramsaye 


HERE is a certain destiny which shapes our ends, 
roughhew them as we may,” wrote a certain 
honorably ancient poetic gentleman. 
the upstart author of this sketch rises to remark 

that the aforesaid poet person like many great writers of 

the period was off his reckoning several degrees of 
longitude. 

The old saw which is quoted here—obviously for the 
purpose of starting a fuss and to attract attention to the 
opening of this article—belongs right where it is, among 
the cannery jars of commencement oration platitude. 

Careful consideration of the careers of certain men con- 
vinces the painstaking investigator that assuming that our 
ends are sound we may roughhew destiny considerably. 

Destiny assumes that we start out from somewhere and 
are lead along through a lane of long lean years, or short 
chubby years, until we arrive somewhere. 

Now that might do very well if one had a whole lot of 
confidence in Destiny’s good intentions and Destiny’s 
ability as a guide, general manager and guardian ad litem. 
Some folks do not feel that same soft, calflike trust in 
Destiny. 





Right here ° 


All of which is introductory to the remark that if you 
want to see a man who has taught Destiny to jump 
through, roll over and play dead, drop into the offices of 
the Mutual Film Corporation and ask for the president— 
John R. Freuler. 

Send in your name. If he’s busy you’ll get an audience 
and if he is not—well then he is not there, because he’s 
busy somewhere else. 

You will find him a pleasant person to meet and easy to 
talk to if you have anything to say. He is big, firm faced, 
with hair that got white early to contrast with a pair of 
very clear blue eyes. The eyes have smile wrinkles around 
them frequently and a wide play of expression. 

When Mr. Freuler stands up his hat is a trifle over six 
feet above the carpet. Also when he gets up it is a sign 


that he is either going to say something, go somewhere or 


sit down. 

Now when he says something, listen. You will have 
plenty of time to get it all, because he takes his time. 
Whatever he says may be put right down in your little 
note book, too, because when he is done he -has said 
exactly what he intended to say and it is all said, abso- 
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lutely, positively, finally, conclusively and in conclusion. 

Summing up a section of John R. Freuler’s conversation 
and boiling it down usually means to repeat it verbatim plus 
a few extra words he saved and you can’t. When a con- 
tract is to be drawn in the offices of President Freuler 
there are two ways to get it—one is to let six corporation 
lawyers wrestle over it for two weeks and the other is to 
plant a stenographer in the office and let her take “J. R.’s” 
outline of what he wants in it. 

Somewhere about three blocks back I was saying some- 
thing about Destiny. At this point you may have gotten 
the impression that it was solely for the purpose of making 
a few fresh remarks about the philosophy of certain very 
justly deceased proverb makers. But true¢o the alleged 
laws of rhetorical construction the writer unerringly leads 
back to bring in the thread of thought for so long left 
fluttering in the breeze of verbage. 

Destiny may have started out with the most honored 
intent of running the career of John R. Freuler. Mr. 
Freuler was born very successfully November 17, 1872, in 
the village of Monroe, Wis. 


satisfied. He had a business, a motor car, a home and a 
family. He had defeated small town Destiny and was an 
urban success. By all the laws of circumstance, etc., he 
was due to stay right there. 

But all the while John R. Freuler was carefully con- 
serving the interests of John R. Freuler and looking for 
more to do. 

This he found one day in 1905 when a friend induced 
him to become a sort of secret and silent partner in a 
motion picture theater. Then things started. 

In the first place the theater, the little two hundred 
seat Theater Comique out in Kinnikinnic Avenue, in 
Milwaukee, was a curious success. There were hundreds 
of people going in as Mr. Freuler could plainly see as he 
slipped up the street at night to inspect his theater when 
no one was observing him. But there never seemed to be 
any money coming out so far as Mr. Freuler could discover 
from his partner’s report. 

This was irritating. Mr. Freuler went into the theater 
investment mostly against his will, feeling that his position 
in the community was rather 





For several years immediately 
after that he did not organize 
any corporations, being engaged 
in looking things over and get- 
ting his bearings. He got 
Destiny’s number very early in 
life and left Monroe, where he 
might easily have grown up 
into a position of local power 
and prominence. He located, 
with the guidance of his sturdy 
Swiss-American parents, in Mil- 
waukee, where the schools were 
better. 

The records have not been 
consulted but tradition indi- 
cates that the young John R. 
Freuler was a diligent student 
without indulging in any boy- 
prodigy feats of learning. Vaca- 
tion times he improved the 
shining hours by running er- 
rands for a Milwaukee druggist 
and getting his first ideas on 








out of keeping with the status 
of a nickelodeon show. ‘That 
was bad enough, but now to get 
beaten out of his investment 
besides. Never. Not for J. R. 
F. He bought out the theater, 
fired the army of partner’s 
relatives he found infesting the 
payroll and hired a manager for 
the house. 

Mr. Freuler was not sure yet 
he wanted to admit he was a 
coming picture magnate. He 
got interested in a whimsical 
way in making the little theater 
make money. He studied the 
public and the pictures—And 
then he was in the picture busi- 
ness in earnest. , 

The rest of the story is 
simple. He rented pictures for 
the theater. He discovered 
there must be money in renting 
pictures. He investigated first 














business. He worked out a few 








and then invested. Thus was 











details of operation around the 
drug store which increased his 
earning capacity by 50 cents a 
week and taught him something 
about the value of volume in 
output, waste time and other important factors in industrial 
life. 

It is some years later however, that we find Mr. John 
R. Freuler a clerk in an investment banker’s office, juggling 
long columns of figures, working out accounting systems, 
interest tables and sundry such items of the world of 
applied economics. One might well believe that it was 
there that Mr. Freuler discovered how you can lock up 
several dollars together in the dark for a while and pres- 
ently get a lot more dollars out. 

This work took up caly twelve or fourteen hours a day 
of the young man’s time so he cast about for a side line, 
with the result that he rented an idle building and carried 
on a warehouse business incidentally. This grew into a 
rather pretentious warehouse concern in a few years. But 
there are limitations in the warehouse business and the 
active yearnings of Mr. Freuler were for more territory to 
conquer. He found considerable of it in the land business. 
He went into it. He acquired land, money, and a lot of 
new experience. 

At this period Mr. Freuler was in the stage of commer- 
cial development which would have entitled him to stay 


John R. Freuler — at right — and Charles Chaplin—at left — 

the payer and payee of the world’s greatest re 

The Theatre Comique, the great-grandpa of the Mutual 
Film Corporation. ° 


born the Western Film Ex- 
change of Milwaukee, which 
grew into the Mutual Film 
Corporation of today with its 
branches all over the U. S. and 
Canada. Meanwhile the Western Film Exchange and its 
growing family of allied exchanges scattered over the 
country needed more film. 

Mr. Freuler again investigated and again invested. This 
time in studios to make the films to supply to his exchanges. 
Thus was the American Film Company, Inc., born of the 
efforts of Mr. Freuler and Samuel S. Hutchinson, who is 
still president of the American. Then after the American 
has come a long line of Freuler organizations. 

In the upper right hand corner of the big flat, glass 
topped mahogany desk in Mr. Freuler’s office all these 
corporations have their nest. He can reach into this nest 
any time and pull out a handful of report cards and tell 
you the pulse, temperature and blood pressure of any one 
of those corporations. He knows them by their first and 
middle names and treats them with the kind, firm, admin- 
istrative touch of a father. He has fathered a large number 
of corporations, twenty-four of them about, and they have 
all lived to grow up and honor their dad. 

Some of these corporations are little heard of outside of 
the technical film circles which they serve, while others 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A Department of Photoplay Review 


Photoplay Magazine’s Annual 
Review of the Year’s Acting 





By Julian Johnson - 





UST a year ago this department drew a bead on the 


actors through the peep-sight of a typewriter and ° 


noted progress or retrogression. Who, in the thespial 

year ending September 1, 1916, had gone forward? 
Who had slipped? Who were the few who had stood 
still? 

Since that day the photoplay world has added as much 
territory and populace as the material world following 
Columbus’ discovery of America. The activities have be- 
come vastly more varied, and it is by so much the more 
difficult to judge players’ accomplishments. Instead of 
the little band of notables who confronted the medal- 
awarders a year ago, there is now a regiment—a brigade. 
It is impossible, in the following summary, to chronicle all 
of the year’s playing achievements. This is only an 
attempt to bring back to __ 
memory a few of the more § 
conspicuous  accomplish- 
ments. 

A little introspection will 
assure you that this has been 
a veteran’s year. The big 
things have been done by the 
practised hands. The toilers 
who long ago planted the 
seeds of labor have begun in 
the past twelvemonth to reap 
the harvest of patience. 

Nevertheless there have 
been irresistible newcomers: 
men and women who have 
added wonderfully to the 
screen’s credit-total; men 
and women who, we hope, 
will continue their camera §R 
labors. af 

I believe we may class as 
newcomers not only the ac- 
tual novices, but folk who, 
-looming large on other hori- 
zons, have walked ‘toward 
the Cooper-Hewitts for the 
first time. 

For instance, George M. 
Cohan. Cohan is a man who 
seems to dare anything, and, 


No man has shown to finer ad- 
vantage than Sessue Hayakawa. 





Gladys Brockwell has done much good acting and justified predictions 


made for her. 





in his own pliable argot, he invariably “gets away with it.” 
Apparently this is so; really it is not. Cohan is a fellow 
who combines ingenuity and common-sense with patience 
and a willingness to work. The result all lazy folk call 
genius. Cohan has undertaken a number of new things and 
has entered more than a few novel subjects in his time, but 
each he has studied arduously, thoroughly. As a’ result, 
he achieved with the optic “Broadway Jones” just what he 
achieved when he essayed melodramatic farce with “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” or genuine revue with the “Cohan 
Review, 1916,” viz., complete success. 

On the other hand, the year has brought us out of 
nowhere such camera-blossoms as Jewel Carmen, radiant 
in “A Tale of Two Cities,” and “American Methods.” 
Here is a gift jewel-like as the girl’s name; lovely, 
feminine, deeply emotional. 
I mention Miss Carmen not 
as the only twinkler in the 
new constellation — perhaps 
not even the brightest twink- 
ler—but as a case thorough- 
ly in point. 

Some of those we class as 
new are really not new to the 
camera, though new to the 
public. Some have flashed 
under directoral genius in a 
single part, and have not re- 
appeared. 

If ever a star was born 
full-fired, such a visual birth 
was Bert Lytell’s, the Lone 
Wolf in Brenon’s new picture 
of that name. On the other 
hand, the year made Mollie 
King a genuine star—but 
she entered the year an 
adept camera technician; 
she was ripe for public pluck- 
ing, but she hadn’t been 
plucked. Her superb little 
personality at length made 
her very mediocre seriais 
commanding. She outclassed 
her stories. 

Consider as new names, 
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Dorothy Phillips cannot be surpassed. She has poise, beauty 


and exhaustible reserve. 
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Fairbanks has had a line of goods marvellously adapted 


to his biff-bang demonstrations. 
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William S. Hart has gone forward. Louise Glaum shows 
herself a2 very human villainess. 
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also, Mildred Manning the wholesome and de- 
lightfully human heroine of the photographed 
U. Henry stories; Nazimova, the super-tragic 
personality of “War bBrides;” Frankiyn Far- 
num, a smile-made Universalite; June Elvidge, 
World’s industrious recruit from musical shows; 
and little Gladys Hulette, ‘thanhouser’s very, 
very best bet. 

‘shen there are Sylvia Bremer, the beautiful 
girl you’ve seen lately in Ince pictures; Alma 
Keuben, the dusk damsel who first cast her ivory 
lustre across the Fairbanks gelatines; Mary 
Thurman, Mr. Sennett’s triumph of the flesh; 
Olive Thomas, an ex-Ziegfeldian who is an even 
more roguish soubrette in the shadows; Florence 
Deshon, the one-part wonder you may remem- 
ber in “Jaffery;” Florence Vidor, who begged 
the whole world to hold her hand in the death- 
cart with Sidney Carton; Adda Gleason, whose 
Ramona was as subtle, carefully studied and 
finely drawn as any stage rendition you or your 
grandfolks ever saw. 

. “Intolerance” was responsible for a whole 
basket of planets. “The Crisis” put forward a 
remarkable actor in Sam Drane—wheo died be- 
fore seeing his own impersonation of Abraham 
Lincoln. Max Linder scintillated for a few weeks 
—then, through ill-health, flickered down, 
through several wretched photoplays, to inac- 
tivity. 

To Margaret Illington, a magnificent per- 
former behind footlights, was awarded the lemon- 
medal which in the preceding year was fiercely 
contested by such notables as DeWolf Hopper, 
Raymond Hitchcock, Willie Collier and Weber 
& Fields. 

But as I have said, it is among the established 
toiler in set and on location, if not among the 
actual veterans, that we must look for the premier 
advancements of the year. 

Not because they are necessarily the biggest 
women of screenland, but because they come 
quickest to mind, I want to mention, first of all, 
Norma Talmadge and Dorothy Phillips. Miss 
Talmadge has emerged from nervous, angular 
girlhood to emotional heights. Her performances 
of “Panthea” and “Poppy,” sweeping the whole 
gamut from childish playfulness to mature 
tragedy, are the feats of a virtuoso, ringing true 
in every tone. 

In the same manner Dorothy Phillips, as a 
dramatic actress, cannot be excelled today. She 
has poise, beauty, apparently inexhaustible re- 
serve. She cannot, like Miss Talmadge, flash like 
lightning from laughter to tears and back again, 
but she has more sheer strength and drive. See 
her in “Hell Morgan’s Girl,” and “The Rescue,” 
and you see her in epoch-making pictures. 

The public has gotten so it thinks by com- 
panies as well as by the names of stars. “Lasky 
pictures,” “Selznick pictures,’ “Bluebirds”— 
each of these names has its popular significance. 

William Farnum is easily the most conspicuous 
of the Fox folk. In years of stage success, fol- 
lowed by years of film popularity, he did not do 
so fine and commanding a thing as his Carton 
and Evremonde. “A Tale of Two Cities” in 
Frank Lloyd’s celluloids should live as long as 
Dickens’ story. Jewel Carmen we have con- 
sidered. Miriam Cooper, by no means a be- 
ginner, promises new phases of great interest in 
her Fox work. 

Harry Hilliard, a sincere young leading man of 
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limitations, has made some genuine advances. 
Gladys Brockwell has done much good acting this 
twelvemonth, and has justified the predictions 
made when she was with Fine Arts. ‘Lheda Bara 
continues to pour the vitriols of vampiredom 
over her rapt world—which world, I take it, is 
somewhat diminished in these days of more 
excitement in the streets and less in the theatre. 

George Walsh, generally insincere and full of 
bulging muscles, appears to have his audiences; 
and so does June Caprice, whose deliberate in- 
genuisms distress me beyond measure. 


World’s only advances in the past year have - 


been made in the importation of several fine 
French films, revealing the strong yet delicate 
art of such people as Susan Grandaise and Albert 
Signer—the latter an especially wonderful man 
of mature years, in many ways absolutely with- 
out a screen rival. World’s Fort Lee films are 
principally laurajeanlibbey “literature.” June 
Elvidge and Ethel Clayton are the only World 
people who have progressed in 1917. Alice 
Brady has, if anything; gone backward. Mon- 
tagu Love, a fine actor, has had small chance to 
do anything worth while. The best World pic- 
ture: ‘Husband and Wife,” with Blinn, Clayton 
and Love. 

This has not been a sensational acting year 
for Ince. “Civilization” called forth some 
especially fine efforts by George Fisher, Howard 
Hickman and Herscheil Mayall, but “Civiliza- 
tion” was a piece of pacifist sentiment against 
which this column railed at its production, and 
which nowadays would (probably) be barred by 
the Federal authorities. 

William S. Hart has gone forward undeviat- 
ingly along the lines he had laid down for himself 
more than a year ago: he has been busy, and is 
busy, creating a genuine visual literature of the 
frontier. He is a splendid though restricted 
actor and an honor to the craft of which he is a 
genuine ornament. 

Of new luminaries, Dorothy Dalton has flamed 
forth more brightly than any other Ince woman. 
Of Sylvia Bremer and Alma Reuben we have 
spoken. William Desmond has thoroughly estab- 
lished himself. Charles Ray, though exhibiting 
no more great flashes, has been doing consistentiy 
good work. Louise Glaum, smouldering along 
in shades of iniquity, now and then gets a human 
part and shows herself a very human villainess. 

Margery Wilson has been seen to best advan- 
tage as a tender foil to the rugged Hart. Enid 
Bennett—pretty, and as deep as a saucer of 
water. Frank Keenan, notwithstanding his slow 
and exasperating “registrations,” played a few 
mighty parts. 

In the Lasky camp I can think of no man who 
has shown to finer advantage than Sessue 
Hayakawa. In the superior artistic accomplish- 
ments of this handsome Japanese are exhibited 
every trait of his race: no great originality, but 
limitless patience, an adroitness amounting 
almost to cunning, an ability to utilize to the 
utmost every trick of expression, every actor’s 
artifice, every resource afforded by a bizarre 
character or an unusual scene. 

Raymond Hatton’s biggest isliiiaaiaiia was 
the King of France in “Joan the Woman,” but 
throughout the year he has proved himself an 
invaluable asset to his organization. He is one 
of the most deliberate, most subtle and most 
effective character actors of stage or screen. 


The Shadow Stage 
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Pauline Frederic, coleale the greatest dramatic © 


actress of the screen. 





eT 
Sean M. Cohan seems to dare anything and ional 
“sets away with it.’ 





Charles Ray has been doing good work. 
Margery Wilson has been best opposite Mr. Hart. 
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William Farnum is the most conspicuous of Fox folks. 
Florence Vidor has made herself a place. 





Geraldine Farrar made a wonderful Joan. 
Wally Reid has improved month by month. 





Mr. and Mrs. Drew have supplied an almost flawless 
line of domestic comedies. 


Mme. Petrova’s cold inhumanity has worsted 
her by wearying her audiences. 

Fannie Ward, the scientific baby, has walked 
her ingenue path untii she has worn it out; sne 
should essay a new trail; she is a genuine actress, 
and can do really different things, as ‘the Cheat” 
proved. 

Marie Doro was not the success in pictures 
that “lhe Morals of Marcus” prophesied. 

Cleo Ridgeley has retired. 

Jack Pickford seems to be a first-class pos- 
sibility, and Louise Huff and Vivian Martin are 
interesting little girls. 

Anita King has done little or nothing of con- 
sequence in the past year. 

Mae Murray did her best work with Lasky 
and made at least one superb picture: ‘The 
Plow Girl.” 

Geraldine Farrar rests upon one optically 
sonorous performance, Joan. 

Theodore Roberts, the grand old man of the 
Hollywood lots, has done so many good things 
that it would require a ¢atalogue to enumerate 
them. 

Wailace Reid has improved, month by month; 
still a matinee idol, he has emerged from matinee- 
idol insipidities; watch this young man; he is 
capable of big things. 

In Famous Players Pauline Frederick, poten- 
tially the greatest dramatic actress of the screen, 
has had but one chance to expand and delineate. 
This chance came with “Ashes of Embers,” and 
it was improved not only by her, but by Frank 
Losee. ; 

Marguerite Clark clinched her supremacy with 
“Snow White,” one of the top-notch delights of 
the year. 

Ann Pennington, for whom much was hoped, 
has been unfortunate in vehicles; ‘“The Little 
Boy Scout” was quite dreadful. 

The two pre-eminent names of Artcraft are 
two of the three pre-eminent names of the film 
industry: Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks. A determined effort has been made to 
give Miss Pickford suitable and appealing plays, 
but the effort has not been uniformly successful. 

Her year’s best were “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl” and “The Little American,” and in both she 
shone. Her worst, in point of effectiveness, was 
the excessively costly and excessively dull “Less 
Than the Dust.” 

Mr. Fairbanks, with the aid of Anita Loos, has 
had a line of goods marvellously adapted to his 
biff-bang demonstrations. Consider “American 
Aristocracy,” “The Americano,” or “Wild and 
Woolly,” all comedies with situation humor— 
the rarest article in celluloid. 

Mention of two of three lens pre-eminences of 
course leads directly to that third: Mr. Chaplin. 
This comedian is due to receive very distinct 
congratulation. On the pinnacle of success he 
has been standing on his toes to go higher. He 
has been working. He has toiled over each 
picture with most commendable patience and 
enthusiasm. ‘The Immigrant” is a cameo for 
detail. 

Mr. Selznick’s entertainers include Norma Tal- 
madge and Nazimova, already mentioned. Clara 
Kimball Young seems to be more of a legal than 
lens star of late. Miss Young’s best performance 
of the year was the bigest picture of her life: 
“The Common Law.” After which—and a pic- 
ture or two—she shied headlong into the courts. 
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She has not progressed since “The Common 
Law.” Her work has been distinctly on the down 
grade. Perhaps she will come back to Zukor. 

Constance ‘falmadge, who mountaingirled her- 
self into wide celebrity, bids fair to be of stellar 
material. She is alert, pretty, girlish, humorous 
and dramatic—though dramatic to a less degree 
than her sister Norma. 

One individual, and one only, continues to defy 
that law of nature which says that one must go 
forward or fall back. I doubt not that this party 
will continue just so. 

Her name is Pearl White, and Pearl White’s 
fame is fixed and changeless as if she had been 
dead two hundred years. Her empire of admirers, 
and the talents by which she sways them, remain 
whatever the calendar’s changes. 

Mrs. Castle, a popular personality, has tri- 
umphed with very little acting ability and in a 
vehicle so poor as “Patria.” Her’s is the con- 
quest of an individual, almost unhelped by book 
or personal talent. 

Antonio Moreno has emerged from the pretty- 
boy state to serious abilities. 

Creighton Hale, Ralph Kellard and Doris 
Kenyon have maintained their places, but have 
added little or nothing to their records. 

In Vitagraph nothing has happened which is 
more pleasurable to record than the complete 
“return” of Alice Joyce. This young woman, 
leaving the screen a few years ago at her mar- 
riage, retired an ingenue, and came back as.an 
emotional actress, winning new admirers, chal- 
lenging new criticisms, essaying untried roles. 
In the past few months Alice Joyce has not had 
parts or direction to match her abilities, but her 
year has been a great one, notwithstanding. 

On the other hand, Anita Stewart, Vitagraph’s 
great star, will be eclipsed in another twelve- 
month if she does not get out of the rut of 
ordinary stories and less than ordinary direction 
into which she has inadvertently tumbled. 5. 
Rankin Drew, in “The Girl Philippa,” demon- 
strated that the Anita Stewart of today is more 
potent and even more beautiful than the Anita 
Stewart of last or any other year, but one play 
does not account for a whole season in motion 
pictures, whatever it may do on the stage. 

Dorothy Kelly has done bits of good character, 
now and then. So has Marc MacDermott. 

Earle Williams has been conventionally unim- 
pressive, and Peggy Hyland a disappointment. 

E. H. Sothern left the screen just as he began 
to find himself upon it. His. first essay, ‘The 
Chattel,” was quite dreadful. 

The whole Universal organization has felt the 
impress of H. O. Davis, now the general manager 
of Triangle. Almost anybody in the game will 
tell you that Davis is most efficient in efficiency; 
that he saved money and avoided waste, but that 
his artistic influence is doubtful. Here I differ. 
I believe Davis’ energy directly responsible for 
Dorothy Phillips, for the new phase of Herbert 
Rawlinson, for Franklyn Farnum, for such 
masterly things as ‘We Are French,” for the 
whole line of Bluebirds; and while some Blue- 
birds have been tame, some were splendid. 

Ben Wilson, George Hernandez, Mollie 
Malone, Ruth Clifford, Louise Lovely, Douglas 
Gerrard,, Mary MacLaren, Hobart Henley and 
Ruth Stonehouse have signalized the year’s work 

‘at Universal City. 
(Continued on page 135) 





The Shadow Stage 





Norma Talmadge has emerged from nervous, angular 
girlhood to emotional heights. 





William Russell is Mutual’s best player of promise. 
He possesses the appeal of pleasant youthful force. 





Pearl White’s fame is fixed and changeless. Her empire of admirers 
remains, whatever the calendar changes, 
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The Dubb Family Goes to ‘the Movies 


By Hildegarde Rudin 


Decorations by R. F JAMES 


RS. DUBB suggests the family spend the 
evening at the movies. 
Mr. Dubb suggests Bill Hart. 
The Dubb kid suggests Charlie Chaplin. 

Mrs. Dubb suggests Mary Pickford. 

The sweet-sixteen Dubb suggests Francis X. Bushman. 

They compromise on Douglas Fairbanks. 

Dubb gets the Ford out from behind the gas range. 

The Henry hits on two cylinders. 

His wife discovers a rip in the kid’s pants. 

Sweet-sixteen has just washed her hair and can’t do a 
thing with it. 

Dubb gets half way to the theater and finds he is out 
of gasoline. 

He gets started again and remembers 
he left his purse on the mantel. 

They get to the theater that adver- 
tised Fairbanks, and find the film didn’t 
come and a Theda Bara is running. 

They take another vote. 

They can’t agree, so they go to the 
nearest theater. 

Nobody wants this star but they go in x 
anyhow. 

The feature is just ended and the 
people coming out say the show is 
rotten. 

A fat man steps on Dubb’s corns. 

The kid loses himself in the dark. 

Dubb finds him and the usher gives 
them seats next to the drums in the 
orchestra. . 

Dubb leads the flock back and gropes {33 
for other seats. 

Men curse him. 

Women make cutting 
her. 

Dubb finds two seats on one side of 
the aisle and two on the other. 

He stands there and debates how he shall divide the 
gang. 

He and the kid crawl over half a row of mad people 
reaching their seats. 

Two people the other side of him decide they don’t 
want any more, and crawl over the Dubbs. 


remarks about 











Mrs. Dubb sees them go out and crawls intc Dubb’s 
row with Sweet-sixteen. 
He asks her why she didn’t stay where she was. 
A man in front turns arouna and tells him tc keep 
quiet. 
A man behind begins reading titles out loud to his girl. 
Dubb turns around and says “Aw shut up.” 
The kic begins reading titles aloud. 
The man behind gives Dubb the laugh. 
The man beside him gets sleepy and begins to lean. 
Semebody in the row behind had garlic for dinner. 
Sweet-sixteen asks to get the candy out of the slot- 
box. 
Dubb drops a dime into it and it won’t work. 
He gives Sweet-sixteen a dime and she 
drops it on the floor. 
Ske gets down to find it, and the 
weman next her steps on her hand— 
f accidentally. 
Dubb tells his wife to make her daugh- 
ter sit still. 
f The whole audience laughs and Dubb 
asks the kid what it was about. 
He starts to tell Dubb and the man 
next tells him to shut up. 
The orchestra plays 
Flowers.” 
The Dubbs discover that they have all 
seen the picture before—years before. 
They crawl over everybody and climb 
into the whimpering Henry. 
The wife wants to see a Mary Pick- 
ford. 
Dubb says it’s time to go home. 
The others all say no. 
Dubb gets nasty about it and drives 
home anyhow. 
. The engine has asthma and dies in the 
traffic. 
The fresh kid in the big ““Marmon” advises him to 
take the whimpering “Henry” to a nut factory. 
Dubb says he wishes he had gone to see the Theda 
Bara film. 
His wife says, “‘So that’s the kind of man I married.” 
And Dubb says “GOOD NIGHT!” 


“Hearts and 
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for it was her 
western pictures with Essanay following 


t she, 


in Triangle productions. 


And why shouldn 


Perhaps you have seen her in some of those Italian girl 
Miss Williams appears 


prefers horses to gasoline buckboards. 
does them splendidly 


ip that won her big chance in the early 


stage career. 


she 


LARA WILLIAMS 
superb horsemansh 


a short but successful 


characterizations; 


C 








Clothes 


SOME NEW AND 
CHARMING COSTUMES 
DESIGNED FOR 
MARY PICKFORD 


Posed exclusively for oa 
Photoplay Magazine 










Can one imagine a more exquisite negligee 

than the one shown above? The body of. 

the garment is made of pink satin and over 

this is worn a cape of lace. The effect is 

charming indeed. The boudoir cap is of 

pink chiffon, trimmed with lace and tiny 
ribbon roses. 


Magnificent, is the word which best de- 
aie the gorgeous robe of Royal ermine 
shown at the right. Hundreds of skins 
perfectly matched were used in the making: 
It is lined with pink brocaded satin. The 
hair ornament, so becomingly worn by 
Miss Pickford, was designed by Lucille. 
It is made entirely of ribbons, lavender, 
pink and gold. 





Copyrighted photographs by Hartsook, Los Angeles. 
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(Above) Quite wonderful is 
this little evening gown of 
white net, trimmed daintily 
with rows and rows of ruffles. 
At the waistline a touch of 


—" is supplied by a narrow wey es It would be hard to find a 
band of blue ribbon and a  - lovelier frock for summer af- 


spray of pink and blue roses. 
The shoulder straps are 
fashioned of iridescent beads. 


ternoons than the one shown 
above. It is of sheer white 


organdie effectively trimmed 
with wide lace insertions and 
little groups of daisies. The 
hat worn with this dainty 
dress is also of organdie, a 
bit uncertain of line and 
Pye. trimmed simply with pale blue 
At the right, a Madame Frances gown suit- Pa a satin ribbon. 
able for informal evening wear. The ma- ; 
terial chosen was soft, pink taffeta; the 
trimming, fluted ruffles. The yoke is of 
flesh-colored chiffon, and a pleasing color 
conttast is made in the girdle, of Alice 

blue velvet. 
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” a Fox production. 


vaudeville preceded pictures 


New York Motion Picture, Fine Arts, 


Gladys is one of the few actresses who can dash from ingeriue leads to supervampire 


characters and back again with - ease. 
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Her Temptation, 
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LADYS BROCKWELL admits being born in Brooklyn. Stock and 


G with Gladys. 





Universal and Fox. 
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“‘Holier Than At last we can say it, with mov- 
Thou!” ing pictures on the sanctimo- 
: nious end of the comparison. 

The camera has been accused of invading 
the home, intruding upon the wedding, dese- 
crating the funeral, blaspheming disaster by 
making itashow, and trading upon every zephyr 
of scandal or whisper of misfortune even as 
Wall street barters the miseries of mankind. 
And to a certain extent it has done so. 

But— 

It has never made sucha monkey of itself, 
such a vulgar thing of affection or so coarse a 
sentiment of patriotism as the popular song. 

The camera has swept the battle-fields, mimic 
much more than real, but it has remained for 
the jesters of tin-pan alley to find nothing but 
a barber-shop tune in the fortissimo of artillery 
fire, nothing but sick-at-the-stomach “poetry” 
in the sublime ambitions of democracy in gen- 
eral, and the hopes and fears of democracy’s 
individuals in particular. 

The mightiest conflict since stone axes in- 
spires these majestic lines: 

“Little girlie you look’sad, 

I’m afraid you’re feeling bad, 

Because he’s leaving, 

But stop your grieving 

He don’t want you to feel blue 

For it’s not the thing to do; 

It’ll soon be over 

Then he’ll come marching back to you.” 


Shades of Julia Ward Howe! 


The Mayor and oe Soe > ape 

. second city and one of the 
the Major. greatest in the world, its 
artistic as well as material doings have wide 
reflection. 

For a long time Chicago picture censorship 
has been as queer a bird as Chicago municipal’ 
politics. Mayor Thompson, who distinguished 
himself a little over two years ago by his Napo- 
leonic settlement of a great traction strike, has 
straddled every fence in ‘sight since the war 
came home to America, and, as Alexander 
yearned for worlds, so the Mayor has longed for 
more fences. upon which to divide himself 
militarily. 

His ultimate chance came when Gen. Joffre 
was, by a unanimous expression of Chicago’s 
resolute citizens, invited to honor the king city 
of the lakes. Thompson demurred, fearing that 
“the German element might be displeased.” 

Major Funkhouser—who may be anything 
but Teutonic despite his Teutonic name— 
appears to have taken his cue from his civic 
master. Upon Mary Pickford’s sturdy demo- 
cratic expression, “The Little American,” he 


vented the same doubt that his chief cast upon 
the hero of the Marne. At first he refused to 
license the exhibition for Chicago—then did so, 
somewhat precipitately, as he beheld the tidal 
wave of public opinion poising its foam-crest 
far above his head. 

The Mayor and the Major have stepped 
right out of America, and have stepped upon 
themselves. 

2, 
Paying the Before the matter of authorship 
Author. adjusts itself the manufacturer 
must right one wrong that is 
wholly of his making. 

He must, in accord with the publisher cr the 
theatrical manager, give the author an equitable 
share of his work’s profit. 

If you write a book or a play you get, in 
addition to any lump sum agreed upon, a roy- 
alty. That is, you get it provided you are not 
idiot enough to make a flat sale. If your novel 
or your comedy brings in a lot of money, you 
get a lot of royalty. If your manager reaps no 
reward, neither do you. So far, no more equit- 
able plan has been devised. 

The film manager, in almost every agreement 
with an author, fights free of royalty. He buys 
for a lump sum. His argument is that the 
astoundingly intricate system of film receipts— 
and indeed they are intricate!—makes an im- 
partial figuring of royalty, upon any basis, almost 
impossible. In reality, the manager-manufac- 
turer figures less on difficulties of accounting 
than on the possibilities of the piece. He plays 
it, and buys it, for an average picture; he hopes 
it will be a knockout; sometimes it is; more 
often it isn’t. So in the end, the manufacturer 
is stung more frequently than the |playwright, 
though he doesn’t think so. 
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The Big Theatre The high-class photoplay 
Here to Stay house, conducted on lines 

' worthy any theatrical tra- 
dition, is no longer an exotic of the cities, nor an 
experiment among the managerially adventur- 
ous. It is here to stay, and has been recognized 
and adopted by the public-general, just as that 
public took to its heart the multivarious services 
of the great department-store. 

The big theatre, with its various commodi- 
ties of orchestra, artistic surrounding, drama, 
travel, education, comedy, news and song, is 
the department store of the picture play. 

The arrival of the big theatre is a very seri- 
ous matter for the manufacturer, for it means 
a complete readjustment of picture-making to 
suit the new needs. The big theatre must have 
better pictures and fewer. 
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“Ye Compleat Oh, for mn Izaak bt ange os an: 
” picture-show, and for a blesse 
Sleeper. brochure with such a title! 

We are revolutionary enough to maintain 
that he who has never slept in a picture-show 
has missed one of the most charming experi- 
ences in modern life. 

We are not advising the photoplay-shop as 
a lodging house, nor do we feel that the sleep- 
ing-treatment should be administered to every 
picture. In fact, our idea of a good picture is 
one that scarcely lets you wink. 

Nevertheless, the mediocre picture has been 
many a business man’s siesta, the somnolent 
digester of many a good lunch, the surcease 
after a day of toil. 

How often, at night, has the weary mother 
nodded through a travelogue; the little boy 
curled comfortably off to slumberland in a 
problem-play; father, settled for rest amid the 
billing of the sentimental lovers—only to wake 
refreshed when the fight starts, and the drum- 
mer whacks out his audible shots. 

The sneers of all the nerve-busting alert not- 
withstanding, there is much to be said for the 


picture that brings you relaxation and repose.’ 


Ask your doctor if the picture that put you to 
sleep didn’t help a bit? 


& 


Up tothe The photoplay authors of America 
yo must, within the next year or two, 
* decide an important question for 
themselves and the whole future of the screen. 

Is the great art of the picture story to be a 
reflection or an original image? 

In other words, are the projecting machines 
to visual novels and put silence and real out- 
doors into spoken plays; or are they to cast 
shadows of their own creation, arresting life as 
it has been caught directly for the lens, unfil- 
tered by book-covers or theatre-curtains? 

No art can claim substance, merit and dura- 
bility which is not an original expression. 
Roman art is a misnomer, because Rome had 
no art; what she called her art was a reflection 
of the art of Greece, as a base, with the lesser 
arts of other countries amalgamated into some- 
thing that looked new and wasn’t. 

It is within the power of the camera to sieze 
upon life froma wholly new angle; to put upon 
life a penetrative illumination such as it has 
never received in all history; to spread wide the 
carpet of light for visual Shakespeares and 
Miltons who are to come. 

Or, the camera may continue a toy, an 
amusement, a mere illustrator of best sellers. 

It is, in its last analysis, up to the authors. 
The photoplay manufacturer, despite his not un- 
natural liking for the great advertising impetus 
of a popular novel or a triumphant play, will 
likewise turn an eager eye upon the man who 
can write tremendous original stories for the 
screen. One writer, and one manufacturer, 
might in nine months’ time turn the whole busi- 
ness around and head it in the other direction. 


These Ought A + gi weekly which 
rides itself upon its accurate 
to be Strafed. se of all actual affairs, 
artistic or material, featured a film fiction story 
recently in which a serial star—her day’s labor 
ended—retired to the contemplative shadows 
of a room in the third-floor back, and, from 
time to time, partook frugally of such food as 
her small earnings permitted. Is it possible 
that these publishers never saw a serial leading 
lady? Sheba keeping that date with Solomon 
was a demure wren, compared to one of these 
peacocks visiting her milliner. The only serial 
leading lady that we know well enough to greet 
by her first name at six yards goes about in a 
couple of Rolls-Royces; not exactly at the same 
time, since she uses the cars as alternates. And 
that fiction story should be strafed simply 
because such things are not being done. 
Another favorite fiction topic is the spry 
little heroine who waited ’steen weeks on the 
edge of the lot, and, when Mme. Longshot be- 
came peeved or ill, leaped into her place and 
became a star in 200 feet of “take.” This mis- 
representation is insidious and wicked where 
the other is only an inconsequential misstate- 
ment. This makes young girls believe that 
screen success is luck, favoritism or accident, 
whereas accidents and luck made not one of 
the screen’s stars. Success in the celluloids is 
like success on the stage, or in any other art: it 
is won by persistent application, considerable 
time, a lot of patience and more or less brains. 


&. 


**Not Under No film-maker of consequence 
My Name.” would issue, in these aseptic days 

of ’17, lurid sex-plays, prurient 
white-slave celluloids, unwholesome problems, 
or even salacious comedies. The standard 
brands are clean. 

But there is a worm in the apple-core. 

The spotless manufacturer has one get-by to 
dirty money. 

He winks at the offering, but says, solemnly: 
“Not under my name!” 

And so it came to pass that the profits of 
several dull, unclean photo plays have gone into 
the pockets of respected magnates. who serve a 
fine line of customers with sterilized goods, and 
who are absolutely inexcusable in state-righting 
mawkish, vulgar subjects whose very agents 
they would be ashamed to converse with in 
public places. 

It is true that this practice is not wide- 
spread. 

It is just common enough to be ominous. 
In self-protection the men who control Amer- 
ica’s photoplay output should not yield their 
releasing systems and their private influence to 
anything which may not emblazon their names. 
This does not apply wholly to films of sugges- 
tion; it applies also to the “get the money” 
manager who, as a sub-corporation or another 
individual, exploits thatwhichischeap and dullto 
turn what we may term the junk-dealer’s penny. 
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cA Melody for the Viola 


“Come girls, we're going into pictures,” said mother. So here’s Miss Dana 


By Randolph Bartlett 


© tell properly the story of Viola Dana it is neces- 
sary to back into the past a distance which might 
be described in the Kentucky mountaineer’s meas- 
urement, “Three hollers and a look.” 

One whole generation ago a certain young woman aspired 
to a stage career. This was long before little Miss Dana 
was even the germ of an idea. But the young woman’s 
parents frowned upon her ambition. Yea more—they not 
merely frowned, they spoke in stern and arbitrary terms. 
They wondered how a daughter of theirs could so far forget 
her careful upbringing as to desire to become a member of 
that questionable profession. They could not understand 
it. So often the very best of parents do fail to understand 
the cherished desires of youth, and this young woman’s 
parents were perfectly good parents so far as they went— 
but they stopped short of perfection in this regard. They 
could comprehend the ambition of a young woman to he- 
come the leading soprano of a church choir, or even, as a 
special concession, to play quite the best game of croquet 
in the neighborhood. But the stage—goodness gracious— 
how preposterous, not to say shocking. 

So the young woman silently smothered her disappoint- 


ment—silently so far as the family circle was concerned. 
But from time to time she confided to other rebellious 
spirits of the neighborhood that when she grew up, and 
married, and had daughters, she would see to it that they 
went on. the stage, in order to make up to the world what 
it had jost through the unreasonable attitude of the parents 
before mentioned. 

Now while with many of us, the sine qua non (Latin for 
“Can’t get along without it”) of childhood becomes the 
jest of later years, with this determined young woman the 
idea kept growing in intensity. She did grow up. She did 
marry. She did have daughters. And all three daughters 
are now on the stage—the shadow stage to be exact. 

That is the true story of how Viola Dana received the 
impetus which has sent her skyrocketing through the stage 
firmament, until at nineteen she is one of the pet stars of 
the film public and the Metro pictures organization. The 
other two young women who had the good: fortune to be 
born of the same uncompromising mother are a still 
younger sister, Shirley Mason, and an older one, Edna 
Flugrath, who exercised her right of priority to retain the 
family name for professional purposes. 








7O 


To the close observer it might seem that Mrs. Flugrath’s 
determination to launch her daughters upon a thespic 
career was considerably handicapped by her wealth of 
blessings; for while it is no very great task to find a place 
upon the boards for one charming daughter, the task of 
placing three at a time, all still so young at the beginning 
of the enterprise as to require the constant maternal pres- 
ence, and all so nearly the same age, would appear almost 
appalling. Let Viola tell it: 

‘““My earliest and happiest recollections are of the time 


when I was about five years old, and Shirley was half past” 


three or a quarter to four. We were taught to dance— 
I don’t mean just toddling around, but really going through 
definite, regular steps. Mamma used to take us to clubs 
and such gatherings, and as far as I can remember, I be- 
lieve we were quite a success—possibly more on account 
of being so little than because of talent. So you see, 
we lost the sense of shyness with our baby teeth.” 

To interrupt—when Miss Dana says she lost the sense 
of shyness, she makes a statement that may be misleading. 
The average young woman who has been on the stage all 
‘her life, acquires a certain effrontery of manner—a calm 
cocksureness. Miss Dana lost only the shyness of em- 
barrassment. She lost none of the delicate reticence that 
is one of the most exquisite of charms in woman. 

To proceed: ‘When the time came for us to carry out 
mamma’s girlhood ambition, and she started making the 
round of theatrical agencies, the fun began. A manager 
who wanted one child seldom wanted two, and when three 
were suggested he would usually ring for the riot squad. 
But mamma found one who wanted two, finally, and talked 
him into rewriting the piece to make room for a third. So 
we began. And so we continued. Having done it once 
we—or mamma—had the confidence to do it again. In 
the next few seasons goodness knows how many plays and 
things had to be changed to please her and fit us. It 
sounds quite funny now, but it was just business then.” 

Of course everyone knows it was “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl” that made Viola Dana’s reputation, and of course a 
lot of jealous cats say if it hadn’t been for that wonder 
play the moving picture people would never have noticed 
her. Is that so? It just shows how little some people 
know. Viola Dana was in pictures before Eleanor Gates 
dreamed the beautiful dream that blossomed in that ex- 
quisite production, and she would be a picture star today 
if she had never been on the stage. Because: 

While the small person of Viola Dana was first intro- 
duced to the world in Brooklyn, in the fullness of time her 
abode shifted to the other extreme of Greater New York, 
namely the Bronx. Not far from her home—or rather the 
home of that indomitable mother—was the old Edison 
studio. So far as could be gleaned from an hour’s chat 
with Miss Dana, Mrs. Flugrath never in her life over- 
looked an opportunity. Returning from a tour of the 
provinces one summer, Mrs. Flugrath considered the geo- 
graphical location, looked upon it as a dispensation of 
providence, and said to her chicks: 

“Come girls—we’re going into pictures.” 

She had made up her mind, and it would have taken 
more than Thomas Alva himself to have stopped her, even 
if he had wanted to, which he would not have. So Viola, 
and Edna, and Shirley went into pictures—and stayed in, 
barring a few excursions to the footlights. Of these first 
experiences Viola says: 

“Tt was Shirley they wanted most—she was so cute and 
clever and little. Edna and I just trailed along.” 

From which it will be seen that Viola is a great booster 
for her family. The facts, established by the theatrical 
records, show that it was Edna who burst into full blossom 
first, though not on the screen. At sixteen this young 
woman was premiere danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Shirley achieved fame last of all, her first. unmistakable 
starring appearance being in “The Seven Deadly Sins.” 
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“I have been playing a lot of married women, but I hope 
they'll give me girl parts” 


Midway between came the most brilliant of the trio— 
Viola—capturing the public heart in ‘“‘The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” and holding it steadily ever since. 

The word which is synonymous with Viola Dana is 
youth. At various times in a long career of observation 
of stage ladies, the present chronicler has tried to define 
the spirit of youth—to take it apart and see what makes 
it go—and each time he has been smugly satisfied with 
the results. With this in the background he will refrain 
from observing that Viola’s secret is THE SECRET of 
youth, but at least he must insist that it is among the most 
interesting and effective, even though she has not figured 
it out for herself. The remarkable thing is that it is un- 
affected by the fact that Miss Dana has lived all her life 
in New York. To remain young in the midst of all those 
square miles of solid masonry, where house crowds against 
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house, where so many streets are constant reminders of the presence of poverty and 
dissolution, where there is such a dead mass of dullness, where the majority is com- 
pelled to herd rather than live—to remain young in spirit with these things constantly 
in the foreground, even if you do not have to mingle with them—that is a real 
achievement. And here is the secret: 

Perhaps I have given some suggestion that Viola Dana was blessed with a mother 
who refused to recognize defeat. What to others would have been 
defeat, to her was merely a delay, an obstacle to be overcome. 
This means the possession in generous measure of one certain 
quality—the quality which, by the way, has made the French 
nation the most loved and admired in the world—buoyancy, re- 
siliency—the quality which causes its possessor, as Lowell said, 
“to bend like perfect steel, and spring again, and thrust.” Viola 
Dana has inherited a full share of this attribute. 

When this was suggested to Miss Dana, she objected, first of all, 
to any remark derogatory to New York. 

“Why, New York keeps you young,” she insisted. 

“That is because of the contrast,” we urged patiently and 
somewhat laboriously. “If you have the youthful spirit, New 
York fosters it; if you tend toward age, New York will make you a Methuselah at 
twenty. It’s like this—if you put a toy balloon in a tub of water it jumps to the surface, 
and refuses to be kept down. It isn’t because the water has any special interest in 
the balloon, or wants it to float and helps it do so. It is because the water is so heavy, 
and the balloon so light, so buoyant, that you can’t keep the balloon off the surface 
without using brute force. But if you kill the buoyancy by puncturing the bal- 
loon, it will sink to its death at once. It is the same with folks. The very exhilara- 
tion of floating on the top of the huge mass which New York represents, keeps you 
young.” 

Miss Dana listened to all this quite respectfully, as behooved a young woman in the 


The word that is syn- 
onymous with Viola 
Dana is youth. Even 
New York cannot pile 
years on her wonderful 


child-like charm 
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presence of her elders, and if she had so much as nodded, 
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I would have said that she said it herself, but she only _ efforts. 


pursed up her lips and gave the orator one of those side- 
long, birdlike glances, that is a nice girl’s way of saying, “I 


don’t believe a word of it, and 
New York is a perfectly lovely 
place.” But as it is too good 
to leave out, I have put it in 
anyhow. 

“I’m sorry they didn’t get 
‘The Poor Little Rich Girl’ 
for me,” she said, tactfully 
changing the subject so as not 
to queer herself with PHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE. “It was the 
one thing I wanted to do, of 
course, to perpetuate, in a way, 
the part I created on the stage. 
But as I couldn’t get it, I’m 
glad Mary Pickford did. She’s 
such a dear. But I have been 
promised ‘Blue Jeans’ as a 
consolation.” 

Among Miss Dana’s recent 
Metros, she has had two East 
Indian roles—one that of a 
nearly abandoned wife in 
“God’s Law and Man’s,” and 
the other a princess in the 
amusing “Lady Barnacle.” She 
has just recently finished a 
story by Willard Mack, “Alad- 
din’s Other Lamp,” her role 
being that of a slavey in a 
boarding house. Two pictures 
made with Edison, “The Cos- 


Viola Dana as the East Indian girl in “Lady Barnacle,” 
one of her recent successes 


sack Whip,” and “The Stoning,” she ranks among her best 


“I have been playing a lot of married women and things 
lately, but they have promised to give me more girlish parts 


in the near future,” she said, 
adding gravely, “I want to do 
that sort of work while I am 
still young.” 

“What is your next pic- 
ture?” 

“We haven’t decided on the 
title. It may be called ‘The 
Girl Without a Soul.’ I play 
twins. One of the twins is a 
sort of baby vampire. I love 
it.” 

And the little person, curled 
up in a big chair, giggled to the 
accompaniment of a chord on 
a ukelele. ~ 

Which busted up the whole 
interview with laughter on 
both sides, which was just as 
well, for at that moment Miss 
Dana’s ownest own director- 
husband, John Hancock Col- 
lins,entered with the announce- 
ment that the new Packard had 
been delivered and was waiting 
for her ladyship’s approval, 
and there was as much chance 
of doing any more interviewing 
as of getting a kitten to aban- 
don a ball of worsted to engage 
in a discussion of the binomial 
theorem—whatever that is. 


This abandoned tunnel made a most desirable location for the filming of interior mine scenes. A lighting plant was installed in 
the tunnel. The “Miner” is Antonio Moreno, his companion is Mary Anderson. 












A garden in the midst 

of movies. Thousands 

wait here to see the 
shows. 


Y At right —The Japanese 

poster artist’s conception 
of American stars is as 
startling as it is violent. 
Here is one of Francis X. 
Bushman. 
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Long streamers ad- 
vertise the films’ 
charms. 





HE moving picture 
theatre has done 
something for the 
women of Japan that no 
other institution has ac- 
complished; it has pro- 
vided a means of evening 
entertainment where they 
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It’s hard to get past the little ticket choppers with their 
kimonas and white aprons —they smile so alluringly! 


Theatre fronts are done so gorgeously and so true 
to life that you don’t mind paying homage by 
taking off your shoes ere entering. 











may go with their hus- 
bands and children. 

In Yokohama and 

OEE tL Tokyo the movie theatres 
are e segregated i in certain ‘devices. There is a “Theatre Street” in 
Yokohama where twenty-five of the picture houses are located. 

One always removes his shoes when entering a Japanese home, 
hotel, temple and some shops and the picture house as well. 

At the opening of the show the manager steps upon the stage 
in the inevitable frock coat, which is a mark of formal distinction 
all over Japan, at every function, and he will give a rather tedious 
talk on the merits of the film to be shown. 

If it is an American film, the opener will be a speaker who 
describes the scenes and action in Japanese. Now, a Japanese 
play is largely dialogue with very little action. There may be a 
thousand feet of film showing two or three characters seated on 
the floor. The speaker comes into play again for the audience 
cannot know what it is all about unless the silent actors’ conver- 
sation is repeated for them. 
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Rickisha runners always suggest the movies to tourists before 
they do the temples. There are 25 on one street in Yokohama. 
The Odeon is considered one of the best. 
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Maty’s 
Brother— Jack 


Gradually, he has overcome that handicap 
and is now a star “On His Own” — 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


HE next worst thing to being the husband of a 
celebrity is being a celeb’s brother. It really is a 
terrible situation and an awful handicap. Every- 

where you go people say: “Oh, yes, you are so and so’s 
husband, or so and so’s brother.” You scamper around 
in a glare of reflected glory that dims any illumination 
you try to pull yourself. If you do happen to stage any 
pyrotechnics the celeb. gets all the credit for it anyway. 
It is a sort of “heads I win, tails you lose” proposition. 
There is no chance of getting away from it-umess you 
burn the buildings, jump the reservation and go on the 
warpath by yourself. 

That’s just what Mary’s brother, Jack, is doing. He 
is out now pillaging the valley, firing happy homes, 
adding fresh scalps to his belt every few minutes and the 
old settlers have hid out in the cornfield awaiting the 
arrival of the soldiers to chase the renegade back where 
he belongs. 
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At the age of 
12 when he 
graduated from 
a military 
school. 
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Being three years younger than his famous sister 
and having to submit to being patronized made his 
ointment look like a sheet of cafeteria fly paper. When 
he went out he was picked on as Mary’s brother and 
when he came home Mary bossed him around and told 
him what was good for him in maternal fashion that 
was most exasperating. Then there was his next 
older sister, Lottie. After Mary would finish telling 
him to stop scuffling his fe®@t and to fix his tie 
Lottie would put in her oar and suggest a little 
soap and water on the hands or some other trivial 
item. 

Of course the sisters could only pull this on 
Jack when Mother was not around. When 
Mrs. Charlotte Pickford came into the scene 
the “when a feller needs a friend” stuff was . 
all off. No one dared pick on Jack then. Just 
how Mrs. Pickford keeps her family of tal- 
ented and petted children in their domestic i 
place is worthy of the consideration 
of the Hague Peace Tribunal if they 
are not all in the trenches. 

There is Mary, the world’s 
most popular screen idol; Lot- 
tie, a most popular screen star 
and at present the possessor of 
the only baby in the family, 
and Jack, who is on the dra- 
matic warpath and refuses 
to be spoken of as Mary’s 
brother. 

And all under the same 
roof. Blue notes are liable 
to jar the musical ear of any 
household and flattery and 
fame are bound to creep un- 
der the epidermis of the most 


Two views of 
Jack being in- 
itiated into the 
inner circles of 


cowboy life. 


callous, but the thatch is still intact on the Pickford domicile and press 
agent’s adjectives seem frail and anemic when you get one of the illus- 
trious trio off in a corner and started telling how grand the other two 
are. To hear Mary tell it Jack is the white hope of the Pickford clan, and 
as for Lottie’s baby—well, Mrs. Pickford strolls about in her calm, quiet 









































His 
most 
recent 
portrait. 





way, takes complete charge of everything without the 
slightest argument and is always consulted by all on the 
most trivial matters. They are all her children. And in 
spite of the fame they have won the head of the house is 
still in its proper place. 

You see Mary had the jump on Jack when it came to 
stage experience. She had reached the venerable age of 


six and had been a footlight favorite for two years before Jack, at the 
age of three, even saw a stage. Jack made his theatrical debut as one of 
the children in a play called “The Little Red School House.” Mary was 
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in it too and when Mrs. Pickford was not around had to see 
that Jack’s baby footsteps did not lead him into strange 
places; that he did not pull the theatre cat’s tail during sob 
scenes and that he didn’t drip taffy candy when it came his 
time to step before the footlights. 

When Jack was about eight years old Mary had her 
feet firmly on the ladder to success and still having to 
watch over Jack began, according to that individual “to 
get a lot of new ideas.” 

“Mother, we should send Jack to school,” Mary would 
say. ‘Jack should have some music lessons,” or “Don’t 
you think dancing lessons would be nice for Jack?” Jack 
didn’t have a chance but was packed off to St. Francis 
Xavier College to get a lot of information out of books. 

Jack held on pretty good—wasn’t threatened with ex- 
pulsion more than once a week—until he was thirteen. 
By this time Mary was acting for some new fangled thing 
they called moving pictures for the Biograph Company, so 
Jack went over and declared himself in. When he wasn’t 
working he was home studying under the supervision of 
a tutor except the days he was scheduled for a music 
lesson. Those days Jack vanished into thin air and did not 
appear until the music teacher had given up in despair 
and departed. 
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When Mary went with the Famous Players Jack saun- 
tered after and in addition to playing one lead opposite 
Marguerite Clark in Wildflower played small parts. 

Everywhere that Jack went he got this ‘‘Mary’s brother” 
stuff until finally he held an executive session with him- 
self and said: “Here I am, free, white and eighteen” and 
all I have to show for myself is the fact that I am Mary 
Pickford’s brother—that’s sqgne distinction, but I think 
I need a little reputation on my own hook.” Right then 
the war dance started, and trouble began to brew about 
the reservation. Adolph Zukor, President of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, had always been an adopted 
father of the family*so Jack called upon him and demanded 
a chance to get a name for himself. Mr. Zukor with 
his unerring insight and admiring the vigorous young man 
who stood before him demanding ‘a place in the sun” 
gave him a chance and Jack’s name first appeared in 
electric lights in “Seventeen” the Booth Tarkington story. 
Jack made good in this and then in “Great Expectations.” 
Louise Huff was his co-star in both of these and then the 
Famous Players people let Jack star alone in “The 
Dummy” and suddenly awoke to the fact that young 
Jack was making good on his own and the reference to 
him as “Mary’s brother” began to disappear. 





























Lionel Barrymore and sister, Ethel, studying a scenario at the Metro Studios where the celebrated star is being directed by her celebrated brother. 
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Al 
for hort. 


Miss Joyce talks of things in 
general and in particular 
of her tiny daughter, Alice. 


By 
Frederick James Smith 


HAT do you think of the 

screen as a career for a girl?” 

I asked in an inspired mo- 

ment. Inspirations like th:s 

come rarely on a hot summer day, even if 

you are close to the sea with a pretty girl 

sitting before you in a charming little 
bathing suit. 

Alice Joyce laughed and kicked one sun- 
burned foot skyward. 

I repeated my question impressively. 

But Miss Joyce merely giggled, seized 
the aforementioned foot and placed one 
sandy toe gracefully in her mouth. 

What? _ 

Of course, this was Alice Joyce Moore, 
Jr., aged twenty months. I say this to 
allay the anxiety of apprehensive movie 
fans. 

Alice Joyce Moore, Sr., has some inter- 
esting thoughts on the subject of work for 
women in general—and Alice, Jr., in par- 
ticular. 

“T could never be dependent,” said Alice, 
Senior. ‘“‘Never—I believe every woman 
should have some work in life. I feel that I must earn my 
pocket money. I could never see a gown in a Fifth 
Avenue shop window and then hurry home to ask the lord 
of the manor for the wherewithal to buy it. 

“No, indeed, I must earn my own money. 
to be self-supporting, too.” 

“Are you planning a screen career for her?” I asked. 

“T don’t think she will be a picture actress,” replied Miss 
Joyce. “The stars say other things are in store for her. 
But, if she does decide to follow me, I shall help her in 
every way. The screen and the stage offer no more dangers 
to a young woman than any other business. It all depends 
upon the girl herself. 

“But I do not want her to be a stage child. I shudder 
every time we use a typical theatrical kiddie in a photoplay. 
They’re wise beyond their years, precocious, old in every- 
thing but age. Poor children, they lose out on their share 
of childhood. Instead of living in the kiddie’s world of 
dreams and make-believe, they’re dragged from studio to 
studio by thoughtless, money seeking mothers.” 

I reminded Miss Joyce of her remark anent the stars’ 
prophecy for Alice, Jr. 

“They say that she will be a great musician,” explained 
the star quite seriously. “Probably a violinist. I hope so, 


I want Alice 
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Alice Joyce and her baby daughter, Alice Joyce Moore. 


for I dearly love music. 
from all commercialism.” 

Miss Joyce believes that one’s name has a vital part in 
bringing about success or failure. It all depends upon 
the sound vibrations, or something like that, said the star, 
who further remarked that, in order to get Alice’s vibra- 
tions just right, a middle name had been omitted. She’s 
just plain Alice. 

Mamma Alice Joyce is an interesting student of the 
motion picture. “I’m not a great actress,” she says 
frankly. “I realize all that. I’m at my best in simple, 
direct roles—roles that avoid over-emotionalism. I believe 
that’s the serious fault of screen acting. Either one over- 
acts or under-acts, according to the director’s or one’s own 
lack of discrimination—or both.” 

Miss Joyce glanced at herself in her little vanity case 
mirror—and smiled. ‘I’m distinctly not a tailor made 
girl, neither am I a clinging vine,” she said. “I’ve never 
been able to understand just why I seem always to be cast 
for the leader of a band of crooks, counterfeiters, moon- 
shiners or occasionally detectives. Take my part of Mary 
Turner in ‘Within the Law,’ for instance. I am not a 
leader. I can readily assimilate the ideas and suggestions 
of others, but I couldn’t march ahead. 


Besides, it is a profession away 
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“T want little Alice to understand her limitations if 
she becomes an actress. Perhaps she will have all the 
things I lack.” 

Little Alice didn’t seem exactly worried about the 
future at that moment. She was doing a doubtful 
Charlie Chaplin walk across the bathing beach. 

“What type of role do I like?” continued Mama 
Joyce, adjusting her parasol at just the right angle to 
permit observation of Baby Alice. .“‘Not a sex analysis. 
I detest that. Not a colorless ingenue. I can’t do that 
silly sort of thing. I like a part that provides some 
depth or shading of character. I’m woman enough to 
like a role with an opportunity to dress. I guess most 
of all that I like photoplays with distinct atmosphere.” 

Miss Joyce says she detests the conventional screen 
star. “They simply play themselves—-with now and 
then a moment of over-acting, called the ‘big scene.’ 
Perhaps that’s why I love Mae Marsh. She lives a 
part.” 

Miss Joyce has all the beauty that brought her from 
art model to movie star with the Kalem company back 
in the screen’s palmy days. Her personality is yielding 
and gentle. You would half expect her to be an old- 
fashioned girl. 

But she isn’t. No Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire is Miss 
Joyce. She is frank in analyzing herself. There is no 
make-believe about her. “I like the open country pretty 


A recent portrait 
of Alice Joyce by 
Campbell Studio 























































Miss Joyce has mastered the dif- 
ficult art of make-up. Here she 
is seen in her dressing room add- 
ing the final touches to her toilet. 
































Five Years Ago This Month 


well,” she explained. “But not deeply. I like to take a 
walk in the woods sometimes. But not alone. I’m not 
fond of solitude. I love to go about in the evenings. The 
theater, the cabaret, the midnight city life quite appeal 
to me. Not every night, of course, because one couldn’t 
do it and keep up with the strenuous studio life. 

“Only a little while back I lapsed into the habit of 
remaining at home each night. The studio days seemed so 
hard. I let things slip. And I became morose. I wept if 
any one as much as looked at me. So I decided that I 
wasn’t built for solitude.” 

All of. which may surprise the Joyce fans who have 
worshipped her as a simple country lassie since she used 
to play mountaineer girls opposite Carlyle Blackwell in 
the old Kalem days. 

The Joyce career has more of a touch of romance than 
is usual even in the movie world of romance. Alice Joyce 
was born in Kansas City in the late 80s, her father, John 


Five Years Ago This 
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Joyce, being a smelter worker. The young woman received 
her education in a convent at Annandale, Md., and, when 
financial conditions at home became pressing, she came to 
New York to earn her living. Miss Joyce’s first position 
was that of a telephone operator in the Gramercy exchange. 
Her unusual type of beauty began to attract attention and 
she came to pose for artists. It was but a step from art 
model to the picture studio. Back in those days the 
director demanded daring as well as prettiness. Alice ° 
Joyce passed the test—and the days of struggle as a ‘phone 
girl became memories. 

I attempted to shake hands with Alice, Jr., at parting. 
But the future violin virtuoso wept—loud and lustily. 

Perhaps she had the right idea about interviewers. 

She kicked the sand. ‘“Wow-ow!” she shrieked, with 
the accent on the first syllable. 

I intend to ask her later just what she meant by that 
remark. 





Elbert Hubbard contemptuously dubbed 
them “movies.” The word “photoplay” 
was used so seldom that the opinion was 
current among those in the know that it 
wouldn’t last long. 





Broncho Billy Anderson’s name was a 
household word. Out in Niles, California, 
he was turning out ‘‘westerns,” at the rate 
of one per fortnight, which earned for 
him the title of “the world’s most popular 
picture star.” 





Congress first took notice of the mov- 
ing picture business. The copyright law 
was amended so that it became illegal to 
make adaptations from popular novels for 
the screen .without first securing the 
author’s permission. 





Jack Kerrigan and his company of cow- 
boys rode up the main street of Santa 
Barbara and inaugurated America’s studio 
in that town. That was at the time when 
Jack sent a box of candy along with every 
letter he wrote to his matinee-girl re- 
tainers. 





Little Mildred Harris was attending 
school at a convent in Santa Monica and 
acting in Bison films after school hours. 





Prize fighting pictures became a thing 
of the past in the United States when 
the House passed the Senate bill prohibit- 
ing the transportation of such films be- 
tween the different states and territories 
and from foreign countries. 





Then, Mr. Thanhouser invented the 
“split” reel. He found that the film of 
“Miss Robinson Crusoe,” when trimmed 
off, only lasted for a reel and a half, so 
it was necessary, in order to give the 
exhibitors their money’s worth, to add 
another five hundred feet of 
stuff’ from the New York Zoological 
Park, and so achieve the customary two 
reels. 





Helen Gardner was claiming the distinc- 
tion of being the first vampire, while 
Louise Glaum was playing ingenues in 
a stock company in Chicago. 


‘“‘animal- 


“The Coming of Columbus” with three 
hundred people in the cast, among whom 
were Marshall Stedman (Myrtle’s hus- 
band) as the king, Kathlyn Williams as 
the queen and Charles Clary as the 
Genoese navigator, was not a commercial 
success. It was three reels long, and two 
reels for a nickel was the rule. So what 
could an exhibitor do with three reels? 





A saloonkeeper of Chicago observed a 
falling off in his trade. A few doors from 
his saloon he found the youth who had 
patronized his place, with hats off, en- 
joying a picture show. Then one started 
on the other side of his saloon. This was 
too much. He sold out, went into the 
moving picture business and made more 
money, with a clearer conscience, than in 
his former business. 





John Bunny returned from fourteen 
weeks spent in England filming “Pick- 
wick” and other distinctively English sub- 
jects. 





The “movies” first broke into society. 
This was accomplished when the Selig 
Company produced a “stupendous thou- 
sand-foot feature” (they measured them 
with a foot rule in those days) called 
“The Polo Substitute.” Hobart Bosworth 
played the lead, but three titled English- 
men, in Pasadena at the time for the in- 
ternational polo matches, condescended 
to appear as “extras.” It was doubtless 
this fact which induced the manager of 
the “richest suburb’s” fashionable hos- 
telry, the Hotel Maryland, to offer Di- 
rector Colin Campbell the use of his 
premises and servants for some of the 
scenes, and to entertain the entire com- 
pany at luncheon afterward. 





They were letting Marshall Neilan play 
second leads then, and regarding him as 
“a young man of promising ability.” 





It was first suggested that the filmatis 
personae, or cast of characters, be placed 
before the public in conjunction with the 
film itself. The producers were begin- 
ning to think that people might like to 
know who the players were. 





Wilfred Lucas, Fred Mace, Mack Sen- 
nett, Charles Mailes, Dell Henderson, 
Eddie Dillon, Blanche Sweet, Clara Mc- 
Dowell, Dot Bernard, Mabel Normand 
(known as “the diving girl”), Mary Pick- 
ford and Kate Tanquary were on Bio- 
graph’s payroll in Los Angeles, but their 
salaries didn’t cut so many figures then. 





Three hundred dollars was the average 
cost of production per reel, all salaries 
included. The possible exception to this 
was in the case of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
first important stage star to turn to the 
screen, and who received the princely sum 
of three hundred dollars all by herself 
from a Parisian film company. 





The first under-water pictures were 
taken, in Scotland, by Dr. Francis Ward, 
who used a concrete tank fitted with a 
window, behind which his camera was fo- 
cused on the otters and water birds he 
was experimenting upon. 





The press agent had not yet come into 
being, as far as pictures were concerned. 
It was generally maintained that the film 
business was not a show business, but 
an industry, and, as such, required no 
press agenting. Shortly after this, how- 
ever, Charles Clary rescued two members 
of his company from a burning building; 
Anna Nilsson was operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis; William Duncan, doing prison 
stuff at the Colorado State Penitentiary, 
was mistaken for an escaping convict by 
the guard and shot at; Ruth Stonehouse, 
Helen Dunbar, Francis Bushman, Bryant 
Washburn and the rest of their company 
were marooned on Devil’s Island, in Wis- 
consin, in a terrific storm; and Evebelle 
Prout narrowly escaped drowning. 
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Above—The ever-youthful Fannie 
Ward and her husband Jack Dean 
at breakfast in their beautiful Cali- 
fornia bungalow. They recently 
severed connections with the Lasky 


Studio. 
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Right Charlotte Burton taking 
charge ot William Russell’s cashbox. 
They have played opposite in scores 
of picture romances. Miss Burton is 
a bride of afew months. Their home 
nestles high in the Santa Barbara hills 





Whao’s 
Married to 
O 


HE make-believe romances of 
T the screen made in the glo- 

rious California sunshine or 
in the Cooper-Hewitt glare of the 
eastern studios are not the only 
ones in which photoplayers take 
part. Very often they have honest- 
to-goodness love affairs and each 
month we record a few film nota- 
bles who have been victimized 
by Dan Cupid. Moreover these 
matches prove beyond a doubt 
that women do not always marry 
for a meal ticket, and men for 
apple pies like mother used to 
make. 





Sigh: 





























Above— Mabel Taliaferro, 
Metro star, and her husband 
Thomas J. Carrigan. They 
first met when he played 
“Prince Charming” to her 
“Cinderella” in the Selig pre- 
sentation of the fairy story 


Ruth Ann Baldwin, Univer- 

sal director, and her husband 

Leo Pierson, who has acted 

in many pictures under her 

direction, thus reversing the 

usual. order of things—in 
pictures 


Helen Holmes “Queen of the Rails” and 
J. P. McGowan, her actor-director husband, 


have no peers in railroad drama 
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Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen Woods 


Nativity of Mary Pickford, Born April 8th. 


E do not wonder why she is called “The World’s 
Sweetheart.” She has Venus, which provides 
beauty and grace; Mercury, fertile mind; Sun, 

power over all, and Jupiter, justice and honor, all in her 
ascendant. 

There are so many good things to say about her nativity 
that if the Editor would allow me the whole of his maga- 
zine, | would be unable to tell the half. 

First, she was born with the power to sway the whole 
world, as Aries was intercepted in the First with Mars, Lord 
thereof, ruling the other eight planets. 

She was born fortunate financially, but the best of all, 
is her great love for her mother and religion. When Venus 
rises with the ascendant, as it does in her chart, it gives an 
inclination for music, singing, dancing and the theatre. 
There are some players who show only one indication of 
dramatic ability, viz. Venus and Mars in aspect, but “little 
Mary” has eight. 

To go into Theosophy, I would say this is her eighth 
reincarn. ‘ion as an actress. 

She has excellent business ability and should follow her 
own intuitions in this respect. 

If everybody were as pure minded as she, there would 
be no sin in this world. 


9? 


Nativity of William Farnum, Born July 4th. 


T this gentleman’s birth, July 4, midnight, the Sun 
A was in the cardinal sign Cancer, with the artistic sign 
Taurus on the Eastern horizon. Taurus is the day 
house of Venus, which is found in the sign Cancer in con- 
junction with Mars, lord of the Seventh. 

The Seventh house is said to rule the marriage partner, 
and those with whom we do business; therefore. I would 
say this gentleman would live happy in married life and 
could go into partnership with any one and do well. 

Jupiter, as the Great Jehova, the God of the Hebrews, is 
located in the Seventh, which rules also the public in gen- 
eral, and Jupiter being there is the reason that Mr. Farnum 
is loved so well. 

Of course we find the indications of the good actor, viz. 
Mars and Venus in aspect, and there are two other indica- 
tions that help wonderfully in this direction. First, Uranus 
in the Fifth house, the house of theatres, in good aspect to 
three planets: Mercury, the mental planet; the Moon, that 
rules the female portion of the world, and Venus, Lady of 
the ascendant, which represents himself; second, Neptune, 
the God of the Briney Deep, and the God of Inspiration 
and Intuition, rising with the ascending degree. 

Mr. William Farnum has the power from Neptune to 
judge correctly between truth and error. 
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“But wait and see the sunrise,” he said. 


“Why should you not? 








Your husband is in the desert.” 


Barbary Sheep 


“Oh, that my blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I far in the Desert Land, 
How would I shed it gladly, if but first 
It touched thy lips, before it reached the sand.” 


By Franklin Stevens 


HE woman stared out over the desert, with eyes 
widened in wonder at this first view of a spectacle 
of which she had dreamed so long. The night’s 
mystery subtly deepened that inherent in the vast 

and desolate expanse. Over all, the moonlight cast its 
glamour, and the glamour of moon and sand and sky 
touched the heart of the woman to a new rapture. 

“It is my home. It is calling to me always.” 

The words, spoken in perfect French, came from the 
man at the woman’s side. 

Katherine, Lady Wyverne, started at the sound of the 
voice. For the moment, she had forgotten this Arab, an 
officer of Spahis, though he was indeed the cause of her 
being here on the edge of the desert alone at night, while 
Sir Claude, her husband, lay fast asleep in his hotel bed- 
room at El Kantara. She winced a little as she thought 


of Crumpet, who would never suspect that she, too, was 





not safely asleep in the chamber adjoining his, who could 
never believe that, instead, she was out alone on the desert’s 
edge with a man whom she had never seen until within 
the hour, to whom she had never been introduced—and 
that man one of an alien race, a Nomad, a Bedouin of the 
Sahara! 

But, even as she winced at thought of her husband, Lady 
Wyverne, flushed in feminine appreciation of her escort, 
who stood straight and still by her side. She stole a glance 
at his face clearly lighted by the moon rays, and again 
she wondered at the beauty of it. After all, she must have 
no regrets. For this companion gave a final, vital touch 
to the great adventure of her visions. 

“Everything is out there,” Benchaalal, the officer of 
Spahis, said softly. His right hand swept out in a broad 
gesture, and the woman noted with admiration the graceful 
contour of it, with the fingers as slender and tapering as 
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her own. “Out there,” the musical voice went on, “is 
death, and life, and the mystery that lies beyond both— 
and love.” 

The last word, so softly spoken, was like a caress. The 
listener thrilled under it. She felt herself strangely swayed 
beneath the spell laid upon her by the night and the 
desert and the man. She could not understand what the 
desert might mean for her, yet she felt its lure in every 
fibre of her being—a lure sensuous, luxurious, compelling. 
Yet, she sensed, too, something morbid and sinister in the 
thralldom, and she strove against it feebly. 

“T must go back to the hotel,” she faltered. 

“Ah, not yet, surely!” Benchaalal protested. He spoke 
deferentially, but there was a note of authority in his tones. 
He laid the fingers of one hand lightly on Lady Wyverne’s 
arm. In any other place and time the audacity would 
have been repulsed. Now, she endured the contact without 
resentment, even with a guilty pleasure in the magnetism 
that flowed through her. She was 


the man who had told the story of hatred and revenge. 
“I must go back to the hotel,” she said presently. 
Benchaalal made no further objection. He gave her his 
hand, and helped her to descend over the rough pathway. 
“But the husband goes to shoot again tomorrow,” he 
said significantly. 
And Lady Wyverne answered, “Yes.” 
s+ *£¢ + & 6 
T was hours before Lady Wyverne could sleep that 
night. The origin of the night’s adventure had been 
of the simplest. In her wakeful musing she saw herself 
in the formal garden at home in England, walking with 
Captain. Allyne, whose listless air belied his high reputa- 
tion in the Service. 
They passed before the old sun-dial brought from the 
East centuries ago by an ancestor of Sir Claude’s. 
“The inscription around the dial is in Arabic,” Kitty 
said. “Can you read it, Captain?” 
The officer adjusted his monocle, 





aware that the man exercised over - 
her an influence almost hypnotic. | 
She hardly struggled against it. 
It were better to yield. This man 
was a symbol of the desert for 
which she had longed, of which 
she had dreamed dreams so beau- 
tiful> Besides, she felt that she 
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could no longer resist, that the des- yer W yverne 
ert she had come to seek had taken SO” ae 


her for its own. The Mad Marabout 

“Look!” Benchaalal exclaimed, 
more loudly than he had spoken 
hitherto. He pointed a little to 
the right. Katherine followed the direction of his ges- 
ture, then shrank back in sudden fear. 

A tall figure hardly a hundred yards away was swirling 
and leaping within the billowing draperies of its burnouse. 
It was an old man, for Lady Wyverne could see the silver 
sheen of the beard beneath the moon. He was dancing 
in an ecstasy of movement, but whether that ectasy was 
of love or hate none could tell. Yet that it savored hate 
and no softer emotion was proven in the next instant, 
for the dancing figure now screeched curses in a falsetto 
voice strained with agony. The English woman, who 
knew no Arabic, had no need to ask for translation. Every 
inflection carried to the ear a curse. 

“‘What—-who is it?” she questioned fearfully. 

“That’s the old Marabout. He’s mad.” 

“But why—what caused his madness?” 

Benchaalal told her the story. His fingers, slender as 
her own, still rested on her arm. He told the story quietly, 
yet with an intensity that thrilled the woman who lis- 
tened. Already, she had seen the strength of his hands 
that night. Yet, she never guessed the truth while he told 
the story with his fingers lying so softly on her arm. She 
had seen the man at his table in the dining-room of the 
hotel, within the hour, as he sat cracking the walnut shells 
so easily bétween those same fingers. 

“The old man had a daughter, by a wife who died in 
giving her birth. On her he lavished all his love. He gave 
her a diamond necklace, which she wore always. Then, 
once, he left her alone in the house. He came back to 
find her dead. The diamonds had been torn from her neck. 
The marks of fingers showed plainly on her throat.” 

As the Bedouin spoke, Lady Wyverne felt a slight tens- 
ing of the fingers of his left hand. She took no thought 
of it; only waited for the continuation of the story. 

“She was found strangled, and the diamond necklace 
gone. . . . Since then her father is hunting always for 
the murderer. He is out there calling down curses on the 
assassin.” 

Lady Wyverne, looking out at the fantastic figure on 
the desert, failed to see the cynical smile on the face of 
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and stared languidly. “Some Mus- 
sulman stuffi—names of the five 
daily prayers—Moghrob, and all 
that.” 

“What is ‘Moghrob?’ ” 

“The hour of sunset,” the cap- 
tain explained. “The last prayer 
of the Moslem day, when the Muez- 
zins call from the minarets, and 
the whole bally horde of Arabs 
grovel in the dust. Rather gets 
one, you know, to hear those calls 
from the mosques as one rides in 
from the desert.” 

So simple had been the cause of the adventure. Some- 
how, the captain’s closing words inspired her with strange, 
wistful dreaming of the desert she had never seen. A 
longing for it grew in her, a longing for it and for all 
the colorful life that lay about it. She was bored at home. 
Sir Claude was the best of husbands, and he adored her. 
He had only one other passion, what she called his love 
for killing things. But he was wholly prosaic, no figure 
of romance. There was no excitement in Lady Wyverne’s 
life, and just now she craved excitement. So she seized 
eagerly on this new idea. She would go to the desert, 
would seek to penetrate to the heart of its mystery. 

“Let’s go to Algiers,” she said to her husband that 
same night. Then she added artfully: “Captain Allyne 
said that there is plenty of good shooting in the country 
round about.” 

Sir Claude’s consent was easily won. They duly 
reached Algiers. After a few days they went on to El 
Kantara, the gateway to the desert. 

Here Sir Claude secured the services of a guide, Achmed, 
who claimed to know everything concerning the haunts 
and habits of Barbary sheep and gazelle. 

“We're to start at three o’clock in the morning after 
sheep,” the husband said as he sat with his wife at din- 
ner. 


cag I sha’n’t see you off,” Kitty declared with a 
smile. 

She spoke absently, for she was absorbed in contem- 
plation of a man seated facing her at a table not far 
away. He was unmistakably an Arab, and the burnouse 
of spotless white which he wore set off the dark beauty 
of his face. He raised his eyes suddenly and caught 
and held her glance through a long moment. There was 
nothing insolent in his gaze, but his expression told the 
woman plainly his admiration for her loveliness. It 
seemed to her that this man personified something of the 
desert’s mystery and charm. 

Sir Claude noticed the direction of his wife’s eyes, and 
in his turn stared at the Arab. But there was no admira- 
tion in his look; only a vague resentment, an instinctive 
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uneasiness, which he could by no means define. 

“Bally lot, those Arabs,” he growled. 

The waiter came up to the table and spoke softly. 

“That is Benchaalal, officer of Spahis. He is a very 
famous man. So brave! So strong! See—he cracks the 
walnuts just with his fingers. 

Sir Claude only grunted disapprovingly. But Kitty 
watched with a certain fascination as those fingers, taper- 
ing and slender as her own, crushed the walnut shells one 
by one. 

“If I’m to go after Barbary sheep at three o’clock, I’d 
better get to bed early,” Sir Claude said as he made an 
end of eating. 

“T’ll stay up, and see the moon rise from the balcony,” 
Kitty answered. As she spoke, her look went again toward 
the white-draped form of the Arab. Once again his glance 
and hers met and lingered for a little. Then she rose and 
walked from the dining-room, followed by her husband. 
As they passed through the doorway, there came the 
sharp crackle of a breaking walnut shell. Sir Claude 
turned at the sound, and regarded the Arab with in- 
creased resentment. 

“Bally lot!” he repeated to himself. 


HEN, she had said goodnight to her husband 

Lady Wyverne went out on the balcony to which 
the window of her room opened. She saw the glory of 
the moonrise, and her imagination teemed with visions, 
some weird, some exquisite, all thrilling. Then, at last, 
she glanced down into the court, and saw standing there 
below the balcony the officer of Spahis. As he raised 
his eves toward her, Benchaalal began to sing. The 
voice was restrained, but musical, and the French ver- 
sion of his des- 
ert song came 
clearly to the ears 
of the __ listening 
woman. 
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“Oh, that my blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I far in the Desert land, 
How would I shed it gladly, if but first 
It touched thy lips, before it reached the sand.” 


As he ceased singing, Benchaalal smiled frankly, ap- 
pealingly. Kitty moved from her accustomed reserve 
by the novelty of this serenade, let her lips curve in a 
tremulous response. The encouragement sufficed the 
Bedouin. He spoke eagerly. 

“Has Madame seen the desert under the moon?” 

Then, as Kitty shook her head in reply, he continued: 

“There is nothing to fear—and it is so beautiful! It 
is only five minutes walk to the gorge that opens on the 
Sahara. Five minutes—and Madame can be under the 
stars of the desert.” 

Kitty made no answer. Conventional training bade 
her refuse, but a reckless impulse urged her to consent. 

“Monsieur is asleep,’ Benchaalal suggested insinuat- 
ingly, when she made no reply. 

Kitty rose and went back into her bedroom. She 
passed into her husband’s room, and found him sleeping 
heavily. She returned to her own chamber, and mechani- 
cally picked up a cloak. With it on her arm, she passed 
down the stairs and out into the court. She went almost 
like one in a trance. It was as if some force outside 
herself drew her on irresistibly. Was it the sorcery cf 
the desert that compelled her, or another sorcery, that 
of the man clad in the flowing white who awaited her 
to lead her out into the unknown? 

“Monsieur will not go with us?” Benchaalal asked. 

And Kitty replied in his own words of a few minutes 
ago: 

‘Monsieur is asleep.” 

Then she added hastily: 

“But I shall not go, either.” 

“Then why did you bring your cloak?” Benchaalal 
demanded, and the mockery in his voice was offset by 
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the tenderness of his smile. He took the wrap from 
her, and placed it over her shoulders. She submitted 
meekly. For the time being, her will was supine. When 
the cloak had been adjusted, Benchaalal walked forward, 
and Kitty walked beside him. 

It was thus that Katherine, Lady Wyverne had come 
to the desert at night with the stranger of an alien race. 

* * x + 

HE day following his visit to the desert with Lady 

Wyverne, Benchaalal did two things. One was fool- 
ish; the other was evil. The foolish thing was done while 
he sat drinking coffee in the bazaar. Believing himself 
unobserved, he took from his bosom a small necklace of 
diamonds. He held it in the hollow of his palm, and 
gazed in rapture on the shimmering beauty of it. 

He did not see the mad Marabout approach, did not 
guess that the old man’s roving eyes caught the prismatic 
gleaming of the stones. The Marabout moved noiselessly 
until he stood just behind Benchaalal. He bent over 
until he could see the necklace plainly—could see and 
recognize it. “At the sight, the sunken eyes blazed, the 
talon-like fingers opened and clutched convulsively as if 
to rend and destroy. 

Then, abruptly, the observer controlled himself. He 


seated himself quietly alongside Benchaalal. The officer 


of Spahis, absorbed in the gems, gave no heed to 
the intrusion. He lifted the necklace carelessly 
into full view before he restored it to his bosom. 

And thereafter, wherever Benchaalal 
went, the gaunt bowed figure of the 
mad Marabout went also, skulking with 
seeming aimlessness. And always the 
sunken eyes kept watch on the officer 
of Spahis, and in them flamed the fire 
of hate and vengeance. 

The evil thing done by Benchaalal 
was this: 

When, late in the afternoon, Sir 
Claude and his guide returned to El 
Kantara, the Bedouin accosted Achmed, 
and drew him aside. 

“You go again with the English Lord 
tomorrow?” he asked. 

“Ves,” the young man replied. 

“You will keep him away tomorrow 
night,” Benchaalal commanded. 

Achmed would have protested, but 
the officer interrupted him with an im- 
perious gesture. 

“You will do as I say,” he com- 
manded. “If not, worse will befall 
you.” 

He produced a note for twenty francs, 
which he thrust into the guide’s hand. 

“Take this, and remember—the Eng- 
lish Lord must not return home to- 
morrow night. Promise him gazelle far 
away. You understand?” 

Achmed held Benchaalal in high rev- 
erence—in higher fear. 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

At this same hour, Sir Claude, gun 
under arm, greeted his wife joyously. 

“Bully sport—these Barbary sheep!” 
he exclaimed. “Off again in the morn- 
ing.” 

Kitty smiled at him affectionately, as 
she answered. 

“How you do love to kill things!” 

So it happened that again that night, 
while the husband slept, the wife on the 
balcony heard the song, and yielded to 
its lure, and followed the singer: 





“Oh, that my blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I far in the Desert land, 
How would I shed it gladly, if but first 
It touched thy lips, before it reached the sand.” 


So, also, it came about that next day while Sir Claude 
contentedly stalked the Barbary sheep, Achmed artfully 
talked of the gazelle far away. Moreover, the guide led 
his patron a long distance into the mountains, and then 
finally made his proposal that they should remain in a 
neighboring village during the night. Thus they would be 
able next day to find the gazelle. A messenger could be 
sent to Madame. There was an excellent inn in the village. 

Sir Claude fell an easy victim. Early in the evening 
he strode into the village inn. While he waited for supper 
he chatted with his: landlady, a vivacious Frenchwoman 
the widow of a non-commissioned officer in the foreign 
legion. 

“I suppose you’ve grown accustomed to these beggars— 
Arabs, you know, Bedouins, and all that lot,” Sir Claude 
remarked. 

The Frenchwoman shrugged her shoulders, and spread 
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her hands, palms downward, in a gesture of disgust. 

“Accustomed—yes! But that’s not to say that I like 
them. ‘They’re a lying, treacherous race. And there’s no 
conscience in them. They’re all alike, except that some 
are worse than others.” 

“Ves?” Sir Claude said vaguely. He was not in the least 
interested. But, at the widow’s next words, he became 
suddenly alert. 

“Now, there’s Benchaalal. That man’s a devil. I'll ad- 
mit he’s handsome enough to turn any woman’s head. 
And, too, he’s the sort that women wiill follow like a dog, 
without knowing why—or caring.” 

The name recalled to the Englishman the Arab sitting 
in the dining-room of the hotel at El Kantara, whose slen- 
der fingers had so easily broken the walnut shells, at whom 
Kitty had looked with such interest, at whom he had 
looked with such instinctive dislike and distrust. 


“That Benchaalal is a wicked man,” the Frenchwoman 
went on. There was a venomous note in her voice. “He 
is vile. Why, do you know, Monsieur, he has bragged to 














me over his conquests with the French ladies, wives of his 





commanding officers. Bragged 
that any woman will come at his call.” 


and laughed. He boasts 


Sir Claude wasted no more time in desultory conversa- 
tion. He went out of the inn, and summoned Achmed, who 
was busy caring for the mules. 

“We'll go back to El] Kantara,” he ordered brusquely. 

The guide regarded his patron with dismay. He had 
thoughts of the terrible Benchaalal and of the punishment 
that would be inflicted on himself. 

“But it is impossible, Effendi,” he faltered. 

“We'll go tonight,” Sir Claude repeated grimly. 

Then his smoldering suspicion burst into flame. 

“Tl give you a hundred francs,” he declared, with wrath 
in his voice. “Did Benchaalal pay you more?” He pulled 
out his note-case, and tossed a bank-bill toward the young 
man. Achmed cowered before the anger and scorn that 
blazed in his patron’s eyes. Secretiy, too, he was shrink- 
ing at thought of the punishment that would await him 
should he fail in the duty commanded by the officer of 
Spahis. But his eyes shone with avarice as he picked up 
the note. 

‘Make ready at once,” Sir Claude commanded. 

“Yes, Effendi,” Achmed answered. 


.* * 


T was in the evening, while Katherine was sitting on the 

veranda of the hotel with Benchaalal beside her, that she 

received the message from her husband. A sudden anxiety 
welled in her as she took the note. 

“Can anything have happened to Crumpet?” was her 
unspoken question. Then she read the roughly scrawled 
lines, and found herself surprised by the relief she felt 
over the fact that her momentary worry was unfounded. 


“Mind very much if I don’t come back tonight? Achmed 
tckes me further tomorrow for gazelle—back then without 
fail, and ready to move on anywhere 
you wish. Love. 

Crumpet.” 


Benchaalal guessed that Achmed had 
been a faithful servant. But there was 
no hint of superior knowledge in his 
manner as he addressed Lady Wyverne. 
On the contrary, his tone was most 
deferential and solicitous. 

“There is no bad news, I hope.” 

Katherine answered a little disdain- 
fully. 

“Oh, no! Only, the sport is so good 
that Sir Claude will remain away the 
night.” 

“Ah, then we shall go to the desert 
again.” Benchaalal’s voice vibrated 
with. a significance that the woman 
could not misunderstand. She made 
no answer; she gave no rebuke. She 
seemed to accept the situation with- 
out hesitancy, without remonstrance. 

So, once again, that night, Lady 
Wyverne stood in her bedroom, and lis- 
tened. With all her force she strove not 
to listen. Somehow, that note from Sir 
Claude had touched her, had stirred her 
to a new realization of her love for him. 
That love was an essential fact. She had under- 
stood it, because of the sick thrill that so dis- 
turbed her before she opened the note. She 

almost decided that she would not go to the desert 
this night with the man of the beautiful face, of the 
penetrant charm, of the alien race. 
Katherine did not go out on the balcony. She stood 
within the room, still undecided. The lure of the desert 
—the lure of the man who symbolized the desert—called 
her. Yet her thoughts ran toward that other man, her 
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husband. She remembered that thrill of fear lest some- 
thing evil had befallen him. 

When the song sounded, she stood in doubt. She went 
to the shuttered window, whirled away from it in sud- 
den distaste. With her hand against the casing, she 
listened, despite her will, but with face averted. 

Those same words came softly in the musical voice, 
insistent. 


“Oh, that my blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I far in the Desert land, 
How would I shed it gladly, if but first 
It touched thy lips, before it reached the sand.” 


Then, again, she yielded to the spell laid upon her by 
those vague dreams that 
had come to her before 
the sun-dial in the gar- 
den at home — those 
dreams emphasized by 
this man in the costume 
of flowing white. 

In her room, Kather- 
ine listened intently. It 
seemed to her that here 
was a moment of crisis. 
She felt that she-should 


dress for a supreme 
part. She went to her 
jewel case, and took 
from it the historic dia- 
mond necklace of the 
Wyvernes. She clasped 
the band about her 
neck. For a moment 


she stood before the 
mirror, herself wonder- 
ing at the glorious play 
of color. 

Then she went down 
the stairs to walk with 
Benchaalal to the edge 
of the desert in her 
husband’s absence. 

Yet she failed to see 
that there were twin 
passions in the man’s 
eyes as he looked on her—desire of her in her beauty 
desire of the splendid jewels that lay radiant on her bosom. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when Benchaalal 
spoke in answer to Katherine’s declaration that she must 
go back to the hotel. 

“But wait, and see the sunrise,” he said. “Why should 
you not? Your husband is in the mountains.” 

As always, he spoke respectfully, and as always she 
obeyed him, and waited. 

It was just before dawn that Sir Claude came with the 
mules and Achmed. The Englishman saw only the slen- 
der figure of the Arab, standing there at the rocky mouth 
of the pass. For, as they came, Achmed was whistling 
merrily. Benchaalal heard the melody, and spoke hur- 
riedly. 

“Your husband is coming—quick!” 

With a gesture he indicated that she should crouch 
in the shadow of the rock behind them. He swept his 
burnouse forward to cover the huddled form of the woman. 

While she knelt there thus concealed, her husband drew 
near and passed. He gave a word of greeting to the 
Bedouin, who returned it nonchalantly. 

“Did he see me?” Lady Wyverne questioned as she 
stood up again. There was terror in her voice. 

“T think not,” Benchaalal replied. “But I cannot tell. 
Bathe your eyes there in the stream before you go back. 








Sir Claude, gun under arm, 


“Yes.” 

Lady Wyverne climbed down to the brook and bathed 
her eyes carefully while the Bedouin stood beside her. 

“Tf only he doesn’t look into my room!” Lady Wyverne 
moaned. Of a sudden she felt that the one thing worth 
while in the world was her husband’s respect. He must 
not know this, her so dreadful folly. 

“Tf only he doesn’t look into my room!” She repeated 
the words again and again as she stumbled back through 
the street of El Kantara, clinging to Benchaalal’s arm. 
So Katherine, Lady Wyverne, came back to the hotel, and 
made her way to her room. She listened at her husband's 
door. She heard nothing, but prayed that he might be 
asleep, that he had not looked into her room, where the 
unused bed lay as a mute witness against her. She crept 
between the sheets, hop- 
ing that he could not 
know, that he could not 
guess. But it was long 
before she fell into an 
unhappy, a guilty sleep. 

As a matter of fact, 
Sir Claude, as he stared 
at the Bedouin in the 
pass, had felt a hideous 
suspicion along with his 
invincible repugnance of 
the man. In spite of 
this, he had gone on. 
But, when he reached 
the hotel, he had looked 
into his wife’s room— 
had seen the unused 
bed. . 
KATHERINE, Lady 

Wyverne, found 
herself at a loss next 
day. Her husband, as 
it seemed to her, was 
unsuspicious, yet he was 
somehow curiously re- 
mote, aloof, as she had 
never known him hith- 
erto. 

But in the afternoon 
he came to her, and 
there was a smi.e on his face as he spoke, though the 
smile was a wry one. 

“I’m going tonight with Achmed,” he said. There was 
a hint of grimness in his tones, but the smile remained on 
his lips. 

“I’m hoping to get some better game tonight.” He 
kissed her gently, and went out. 

Yet, that night, Katherine, Lady Wyverne, yielded once 
again to the wizardry of the desert, of the man that 
summed its spell. She fought against a subtle impelling 
force, but she fought in vain. 

Again, she stood in her room, waiting and listening. 

A certain voluptuous desire in her at this appeal of the 
desert and of the man who symbolized that desert, caused 
her to go to her jewel case. She took again the diamon‘ 
necklace which had been her husband’s bridal gift. She 
clasped it about her neck, then waited for a moment, 
listening. The words of the song came to her: 


greeted his wife joyously. 


“Oh that my blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I far in the Desert land, 
How would I shed it gladly, if but first 
It touched thy lips, before it reached the sand.” 


Once again, she descended to the court. 


Once again, 
(Continued on page 134) 
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OIS WEBER, director, author, musician and anaes- 
thetist to a suffering world. 
This does not mean that Lois Weber, having 
moved into her own new studio, intends to put the 
world to sleep—not by any means. 

The world, according to this greatest of all woman di- 
rectors, is like a man with a jumping toothache. What a 
man with a jumping toothache wants more than anything 
else is to forget his tooth. 

“That,” said Miss Weber, “is just the way with the 
world.” 

Consequently, she does not intend to produce any more 
propaganda pictures. She used to be strong for them. 
Remember “Hypocrites,” ““Where Are My Children?” “Idle 
Wives” or “Even As You and I.” 

This. statement will not seem in the least surprising to 
anyone who has visited the new studio. 

Studios, like crowds, cities, ships or individuals, are 
almost sure to have distinct characters of their own. One 


studio in Los Angeles has a smug, self-satisfied air, ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the visitor. 


There is another that 


welcomes one with a sort of joyous comradeliness, before 
anyone in it has spoken a word. A third reminds the caller 
of nothing so much as an ant hill. 

But all of them Have at least one thing in common; they 
look ‘‘Oh, so sudden!” that is, all but this new studio of the 
Lois Weber Production Company. 

This has the courtly dignity that belongs to the “old 
school” but is forever young. Its broad grounds, with rose 
bushes and shade trees, the swing in the back yard, the 
wide, hospitable doors, and the long, handsomely furnished 
reception room are all reminiscent of some Southern manor 
house. Miss Weber calls it ““My ‘Old Homestead.’ ” 

Standing under a canvas covering, on an outdoor stage, 
with the thermometer at least ten degrees higher than Los 
Angeles’ loyal sons would admit, Lois Weber directed the 
making of her latest picture and, between scenes, talked 
about the world, the toothache, and moving pictures. 

At this moment there were several things wrong with 
the set. She had ordered depressing wall paper and the 
result was not convincing. While it was being changed the 
conversation naturally turned on psychology. 
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“Psychology has been of help to me in my work,” she 
said, “but the.thing which has helped me the most has been 
an intangible something that I cannot define. I can only 
explain it by saying that I often know when there is some- 
thing wrong with a set without knowing what the trouble 
is. There are times when everything has to be moved 
over and over before it looks satisfactory. A layman 
might think that any pair of old curtains would have a 
bedraggled appearance but we tried two dozen pairs before 
we got the ones we wanted for this scene. 

“It is the same with the pictures I am going 
to produce,” she went on, “I judge the public 
a good deal by my own feelings. For instance; 
there is no one [ like to read so well as Epicte- 
tus. And yet, when I am tired or worried, which 
is the time I need Epictetus, I go home and 
read a Nick Carter detective story. 

“So it is when a man has a jumping tooth- 
ache. If he goes to the theatre and sees 
something bright, ‘frothy’ and 
entertaining he is likely to for- 
get all about his pain. But 
if the play is a heavy one, re- 
quiring concentration and 
thought, he finds it impossible 
to keep his attention off his 
tooth. The war is the world’s 
jumping toothache and I want 
to help the world forget about 
it for awhile.” 

Lois Weber believes that the 
world moves in cycles and 
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that individuals, as well as 
periods, return again and 
again. 


“T believe that when, in this 
life, a child shows some ex- 
traordinary aptitude it is be- 
cause the child remembers 
something learned before. 

That must have been the case 

with my music. I believe that 

I just took up a broken thread and 
followed it to the end.” 

In answer to a question, Miss Weber 
told how her career on the concert stage 
came to an abrupt and curious end when 
she was only seventeen years old. 

“T was touring the South as a pianist 
under the direction of Valentine Apt” she 
said, “and a large crowd greeted me 
in a music-loving town. The size of 
the audience made me very nervous 
and anxious to do my best. 

“Just as I started to play 
a black key came off in 
my hand. I kept for- 
getting that the key 
was not there, and 
reaching for it. The 
incident broke my 
nerve. I could not fin- 
ish and I never ap- 
peared on the concert 
stage again. It is my belief that when that key 
came off in my hand, a certain phase of my 
development came to an end.” 

At this point, Phillips Smalley came up and suggested 
a change in the ’script he held in his hand. 

“Vou’re right,” said his wife. 

“Say, as usual,” ordered Mr. Smalley. 

“T won't,” she answered with customary wifely obedi- 
ence, and added in the manner of a side-show lecturer: 

“Here you see the only theatrical couple in captivity 
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married thirteen years and still in love with each other.’ 

Then harking back to the interview: 

“If you must describe me I’ll tell you the best descrip- 
tion of myself I ever heard. My sister has been intro- 
duced as ‘Lois Weber’s sister’ until it almost drives her to 
drink. In recent response to a man who made this bad 
matter worse by remarking, ‘You certainly have an ex- 
traordinary sister,’ she said, ‘Yes, but you don’t know the 
most extraordinary thing about my sister.’ ” 
























There are times when everything has to be changed over 
and over before Miss Weber is satisfied. 




































“What is that?’ he asked. 

“*The most extraordinary thing about my sister is that 
she is so ordinary,’ was her answer.” 

What Lois Weber’s sister—(with apologies to sister) — 


She writes 
nearly all her own scenarios. 


At work on a script in her study. 


should have said was that the most extraordinary thing 
about Miss Weber is that she seems so ordinary. She 
has the tactful simplicity that is inseparable from the great 
director, the director who achieves big things. 


Another Movie Miracle 


e AN the leopard change his spots, or the Ethiopian 
his skin?” The answer was always in the negative 
until just recently. 

Howard Small, the Ethiopian in question, is as black 
as a New York Journal headline. He is nine years old, 
and he takes an important, part in “House of Cards,” an 
Art Drama release. 

Howard, being young and unused to the ways of the 
world, is unfamiliar with the mechanics of the motion 
picture. He had been brought up to believe that the black- 
ness of his skin was permanent, and in his more pessimistic 
moments it was a source of great sorrow to him. 

Last week some scenes from “House of Cards” were run 
off in the studio projection room. Howard was present. 
He sat quite still through most of the picture, until sud- 
denly a scene was flashed in which he himself appeared. 


He stood up with popping eyes. His hands gripped the 
sides of his chair. A long low gasp escaped from his throat. 
Beads of perspiration stood out on his brow. 

Then came a shriek which caused everyone in the room 
to jump to his feet in alarm. 

-“T’se white! I’se white! I ain’t no cullahed boy no 
longer! _De machine done made me all white!” 

Sure enough, in the picture Howard appeared white as 
the screen itself. The spectators stared for a moment, 
then burst into laughter. Howard had not noticed that 
everyone else in the scene appeared black. 

It was cruel to tell him that the scene was shown in the 
negative, and that in the negative, color values are reversed. 
When he was finally convinced he burst into tears. 

Only for an instant did perfect happiness come into his 
little soul, and then it disappeared as quickly as it came. 
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Preceding Chapters 


HILE Jack Kavanaugh, gentleman adventurer, confirmed 

misogynist and recognized overlord of certain. enchanted Is- 

lands in the South Pacific, was occupying himself with a 
pearl concession on Kailu, and altogether regarding life in much 
the same fashion as Adam must have done before Eve took his 
education in hand, society back in the States seemed stifling and 
unreal. And then one day Captain Billy Connor’s Favorite dropped 
anchor in the lagoon and discharged three passengers—a Massa- 
chusetts bishop, his widowed sister, fascinating Alice Stormsby ; and 
their pretty niece, Enid Weare, the product of generations of strait- 
laced old New England culture. 

After a few days, the bishop surprised Kavanaugh with a request 
that he and: the two women be allowed to accompany their host 
on his expedition down to Trocadero Island to look over a new 
pearl concession—and Kavanaugh, mindful of warm glances from 
Mrs. Stormsby’s eyes and of 
Enid’s nymph-like charm, 
gave permission. So the 
expedition set out in his 
schooner Circe. Accustomed 
as he was to the free and easy 
life of the Pacific, it was 
rather vexing to Kavanaugh 
to be continually on his guard 
for fear of offending the silly 
sensibility of a prudish school- 
girl, who flew into a sudden 
anger if the spill of the main- 
sail or any wanton eddy 
raised the hem of her skirt to 
reveal an inch or two of ankle, 
and he often felt like box- 
ing Enid’s small, pink vars. 

Twenty-five miles from 
Trocadero, a howling South 
Sea squall drove the Circe 
on a reef. All hands turned 
to load the boats with sup- 
plies and set out for Troc:- 
dero; where they arrived 
safely. Here was a desert 
island, heré was the primi- 
tive, and here two men and 
two women must live until 
the boat crew, which had 
been dispatched for help, 
could return with another 
vessel. 

In the midst of this pre- 
dicament, a horde of native 
pirates raided the island one 
morning before dawn, mak- 
ing away with every piece of 
moveable property save the 
silk pajamas and “nighties” in 
which the victims happened 
to be garbed. Alice Stormsby 
accepted this delicate situa- 
tion sensibly, but Enid hys- 
terically shut herself up in 
the bungalow. When her 
frightened relatives declined 
to interfere, Jack Kavanaugh 
went in to reason with her. - ‘ : 
No profaned modesty was now evident in Enid. She was in a white 
rage which took no heed of anything save the shame of his pres- 
ence there, and she whipped suddenly around and gripped a stool 
by one leg. A struggle ensued. Dicky, the diminutive bantam 
cock, championed Enid and planted his wicked spurs in Kavan- 
augh’s eyes and the girl wrenched herself free and fled down the 
beach. Though scarcely able to see for the blood and pain in 
his eyes, Jack flung himself after her into the deep, green, shark- 
infested water and somehow managed to bring her ashore. 

When he recovered consciousness, Enid was leaning over him. 
She had shed all her scruples and seemed utterly indifferent to 
the scantiness of her attire, even after the removal of the salt- 
water compresses which had been put over Kavanaugh’s eyes. The 
women and the bishop collected dried seaweed for beds and made 
tunics from the plumage of the wild fowl of the island. The casta- 
ways became accustomed to primitive conditions and felt the rush 
of clean, strong blood in their veins. 

Weeks passed and then—a sail on the horizon! Propinquity had 
done its work and, prompted by a feeling of regret that their 
cameraderie was so soon to be a thing of the past, Kavanaugh 
asked Alice to become his wife. She demurred, for purely mer- 
cenary reasons, as she quite frankly admitted, but assented to a 
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provisional engagement depending upon the success of his pearling 
activities. 

It was Channing Drake, a sort of modern Gil Blas, with a dash 
of Don Juan thrown in for good measure, and reputed to be the 
very worst blackguard in the whole Pacific, who, in order to curry 
favor with the authorities who were watching his actions, had 
come to the rescue with his buccaneer crew. 

When Jack hauled in the fishnet, preparatory to leaving the 
island, several big oysters were found caught in its meshes. And 
then, as he and Alice were examining the exquisite black jewel 
which one of the bivalves disclosed, Drake came upon them and 
learned the secret of the newly-discovered pearl fisheries. Kavan- 
augh had no gear with which to dive for the oysters; Drake had, 
and insolently insisted upon a half interest in the concession. Al- 
though Kavanaugh’s papers had been stolen, he decided to stay on 

al ——. alone and protect his legal 
rights. In case Drake, after 
taking the others back to 
Kailu, should return before 
the necessary reinforcements 
could be sent to him, Jack 
figured that, from the shelter 
of the cave in which the few 
remaining stores and weapons 
had been kept, he could ei- 
fectively hold up any opera- 
tions which the fellow might 
attempt on _ the _ pearling 
grounds below. 

Against this decision, the 
bishop and Alice protested 
feebly; and Enid remarked 
cuttingly that, since her aunt 
was Jack’s fiancee, however 
provisionally, it was her duty 
to remain behind with him 
while he made his stake. 
Enid’s high-handed manner 
offended Mrs. Stormsby and 
a lively quarrel ensued. To 
relieve the somewhat embar- 
rassing situation, Kavanaugh 
suggested to Alice a stroll 
down the beach and the two 
started off in the witchery of 
the tropic twilight. 

Drake’s coming meant a 
stepping stone from the is- 


—_ —- 


land to the ‘outer world. 
Pondering upon this fact, 
Alice said, at length: “This 


has been a charming idyll, my 
dear, but, after all, one can 
scarcely be sure of oneself 
under such extraordinary con- 
ditions as we have been 
through. Perhaps it would 
be better should we not con- 
sider ourselves bound by any 
pledge?” Probably’ Enid’s 
hot remarks had shown him 
Alice in a new light. At any 
rate, the man now saw ler 

o , as a conventional and rather 
selfish woman who was not even a good sport—who wanted to 
gamble, but with no personal risk—and so it was with a curious 
sense of relief that he acquiesced in her desire to be released. 

When the erstwhile lovers reached the bungalow, they found the 
bishop alone and in low spirits. It appeared that- Drake had 
called, made slurring remarks about Jack’s stubbornness and been 
subjected to a scathing rebuke therefor by Miss Enid, who, when 
her uncle had expostulated against her rudeness, had flung off 
down the beach in a huff, and had not yet returned. This was 
really serious. They searched for her and found her feathered 
tunic and sandals lying in the sand—and Kavanaugh saw that the 
flat sheen of the surface of the water was undulated by the fur- 
row of the great, sinister body of a shark moving beneath. 

Alice and the bishop, griefstricken and remorseful, were hur- 
ried away irom the scene and aboard Drake’s ship. 

Alone on the white, glistening beach, Jack suddenly realized 
the crushing immensity of the solitude about him. Enid had been 
right; he was going mad he seemed to see a moving 
figure shimmering in the moonlight and he recognized it as the 
wraith of the drowned, devoured girl. A clear, quavering voice 
called out: “Jack I’m real, real!” And then the 
moon began to rock and sway, and he slipped gently into oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EING marooned upon a desert island has at least 
this much to be said in its favor; one is’ not 
worried by the exigencies of the outer world. It 
makes no difference to you except in a purely 


abstract way whether the rest of the planet which you Weenamned over thet 


island precisely as 


happen to infest be at peace or war, whether the stock though it had been 
or other markets are up or down, whether business is dead the private preserve 
or merely shamming. You are not bothered by your of a game and fish 


camp of which we 


landlord, the ox, ass, man servant, maid servant or wile were the guests. 


of your neighbor, nor anything that is his. 

And yet such a life has its anxieties and responsibilities, 
especially when led in common with a person or persons 
for whom it is necessary to provide. Cave men were 
undoubtedly faced with many of the problems which _ loss of the port or starboard quarter of frozen auroch meat 
society is required to wrestle with today. There has filched by a great cave bear or saber tocthed tiger was a 
always been at certain periods the increased cost of living domestic tragedy of the same magnitude as the loot of his 
and the necessity to scratch wider and deeper in order invested capital by the capitalist of today. Pessimists 
to subsist, decently or otherwise. To the troglodyte the are inclined to throw up their hands and exclaim: “I am 
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sure I don’t know what the world is coming to!” 
matter of fact the world is not coming there at all. 
always been there, and always will be until the High Gods 
get tired of their joke and decide to suppress it. 

This question of bodily provender now became to me a 


As a 
It has 


very important one. After a certain duration of time the 
digestive organs grow about as much attracted to the idea 
of handling anything in tins as the manager of a general 
store might be at a suggestion to invest heavily in hoop- 
skirts and pantalettes. For all of his robust appetite the 
mere sight of a can opener had been enough to give the 
bishop hiccups, and he had always shown himself Catholic 
enough in his tastes. Being a provident person, though 
Irish, and a planter into the bargain with a natural desire 
to see things grow, especially potatoes and tomatoes, I had 
cleared a bit of ground and tended my little garden, more 
for fun than because there seemed any real-necessity for 
taking so much trouble. The plants were doing splendidly 
as the soil like that of all volcanic formations was rich in 
nitrates and there was abundant water. It was also pro- 
tected from the late sun by the shadow of the mole and 
I did not think that it would be long before we might hope 
to have some small tubers to mix with our soup and offset 
the danger of scurvy. Our ordinary diet was principally 
fish and sea-birds’ eggs, and the latter, even the much 
vaunted and expensive plovers’ eggs soon become distaste- 
ful to the point of repugnance. 

We had also got tired of the lake fish and seldom went 
after them, preferring the variety taken in our net. The 
blacks had looted our poultry, Dicky alone who could fly 
like a pheasant and had not been too proud to do so, 
having escaped. Dicky was afraid of blacks, possibly 
because my barnyard executioner was a Malanesian boy. 
We still had, however, an abundance of rice and that was 
our staple. Enid thinned down under this régime though 
not to any great extent and on the whole becomingly for 
she was a well rounded girl, but it seemed to me that I 
actually gained in weight. 

We had made ourselves some proper clothes from Drake’s 
flannels and calico. Enid’s usual costume was a simple 
sailor blouse with a short skirt while mine was merely the 
ordinary jacky’s working suit; jumper and breeches, the 
legs of the latter usually rolled up over my calves. There 
was sufficient material to supply us also pajamas and bath- 
ing suits which latter we wore when hauling our net as it 
was necessary to wade out often chest deep in order to 
clear it from the occasional clumps of lava-coral on the 
bottom. 

Many writers of fiction have taken as their theme a 
situation such as ours; a man and a woman shipwrecked 
on a desert island, and have worked out the tale according 
to the promptings of their imaginations, the clow on which 
the story hangs being naturally the development of the 
social relations between the pair. I have heard such posi- 
tions discussed, the usual finding of which was that two 
persons of opposite sex and normal instincts would sooner 
or later inevitably mate. I have even heard it argued by 
people of good moral principle that this would be sure to 
occur after a certain lapse of time even though one or both 
of the castaways happened to be already married. The 
theory is apparently based on the assumption that with so 
close a propinquity within such narrow confines and the 
advanced degree of physical and mental intimacy which 
must perforce obtain all previous conventions would be 
annulled; all ethical ideas disregarded. 

I do not think that this is true. Such a thesis presup- 
poses that our primitive instincts are stronger than a 
spiritual controlling agency; that animal impulse is more 
potent than its restraining mentality. One might as well 
argue that if the food supply became exhausted the 
stronger of the pair would slay and devour the weaker. 
Of course in the case of individuals of coarse moral fiber 
and low in the scale of evolution almost anything might 


happen, but I can see no more reason why a man and a 
woman should not preserve their ethics and ideas upon a 
desert island and in close companionship without degrada- 
tion to their established principles than I can see any 
reason why the cashier of a bank who might happen to be 
in vital need of money but is yet an honest man could not 
be counted upon to be faithful to his trust. It seems to 
me that personal honor, conscience, the sense of right and 
wrong, call it whatever you like, is not a quality to be 
affected by local conditions. 

Of course one may protest that love is different, that 
passion knows no law especially when strong and mutual. 
One might claim similar dispensations for intense hunger, 
greed, fear, rage, the instinct of self-preservation. I can- 
not see it in this way. It seems to me that a man who 
would abuse one trust would abuse any other if the impulse 
was sufficiently strong. I do not profess to be a saint, 
whether of the Anthony or the Christopher species and 
I have done plenty of violent and lawless things in my 
time but while on Trocadero with Enid in my care I would 
have protected her from myself precisely as I would have 
done from herself, or from Drake. 

It was not many days before I knew myself to be as 
profoundly in love with her as I think it possible for a man 
to be with a woman and I think that this very fact made 
it easier, if anything. I doubt if I could have exercised the 
same vigilant self-restraint with Alice, whom I did not love 
at all. This may sound like a refutation of the above 
statement that a man who will abuse one sacred trust will 
abuse another. But the case was not the same. Enid was 
the trusting depositor, whereas Alice was the person who 
chooses to speculate on a margin. 

Whatever the philosophy of the business the result was 
that we continued to lead our lives on Trocadero just as we 
had done before the departure of Alice Stormsby and the 
bishop. The only difference was that whereas formerly 
Alice had always been my companion in various excursions, 
now Enid was. We roamed over that island precisely as 
though it had been the private preserve of a game and 
fish camp of which we were the guests. The slight detail 
of our being the only persons upon it made not the slightest 
difference in our behavior nor ideas. On returning to the 
bungalow to eat and sleep there might just as well have 
been a genial host and hostess waiting to welcome us. Our 
conversations chiefly concerned the details of our daily 
existence though we often discussed topics more remote 
and were often sympathetically silent. Enid never talked 
a great deal and I have always preferred to read or write 
or think but while we would often pass considerable periods 
without speaking these silences were not tiresome. We 
never mentioned personalities at all nor did a single word 
of love ever pass between us during that epoch. 

As the time approached when we might expect the return 
of Drake we moved our residence to the cavern in the face 
of the cliff. On Enid’s account I had abandoned all idea 
of trying to prevent: Drake’s operations by force of arms, 
but I preferred that he should not know that she was alive 
and on the island. Enid was delighted with our new abode. 

“It would be perfect if only it had an elevator,” she 
panted as she climbed over the ledge and entered the place. 
“Tt is so nice to have running water and a few spare rooms 
and the view is superb. The stairs are a bit steep but it’s 
worth the climb if only for the light and air. Besides 
there’s no danger of the roof leaking nor fire nor cyclones 
and the rent is very reasonable.” She looked thoughtfully 
down at the lagoon. ‘That is where the pearls are, just 


below. Do you think that Drake will really dare to help 
himself against your orders? It would be downright 
robbery.” 


“That is Drake’s professional calling,” I answered. “To 
begin with he would refuse to recognize any claim of mine 
and if I brought suit afterwards what could I hope to 
He would deny that he had found any pearls.” 


recover? 





























“Then what was the use of your staying here?” Enid 
asked. 

“Because I had certain plans for the protection of my 
property which are no longer feasible,” said I. “Do you 
see those two rifles and that shotgun and that ammunition 
chest? And do you see this pool of spring water and these 
stores which we jackassed up here with so much toil in 
case of attack by more natives? Now observe how prettily 
the pearling ground is spread out under these cliffs. I 
could hit a duck swimming around there three times out of 
five. Observe also these nice fissures to fire through and 
think how difficult it would be for anybody down below to 
pot the watchman up here and how very risky it would 
be to try to take this fort by storm. It is a miniature 
Gibraltar.” 

“Then why is it no longer feasible to ho!d it and protect 
your pearls?” Enid asked. 

“Because I have agreater and far more precious 
responsibility, which is yourself,” I answered. “What if 
I did try to stand off these blooming pirates and one of 
them was to make a fluke and get me? What would then 
happen to that charming débutante, Miss Enid Weare 
supposedly sacrificed to the gluttonous appetite of Sir John 
Shark? Let me tell you, my dear, you would make no 
more of a mouthful for Drake than you are supposed to 
have done for that shark.” 

The blood surged up into Enid’s boyish face and she 
looked at me with her grey eyes narrowed and that 
peculiar, steely look in them which I had previously 
observed and wondered at. It was a peculiar expression; 
less angry than coldly contemplative and utterly ruthless, 
and went oddly with the face of a Narcissus and the body 
of an Artemis. It was not precisely a cruel look but coldly 
and consistently merciless; such an expression as one might 
expect, to see in the eyes of a field officer when trying by 
drum-head court-martial a batch of prisoners for rapine 
and about to pass the sentence of death. 

“He would never dare,” said she. 

“Yes he would,” I contradicted. “For one thing I am 
the only person who knows that you are still alive. Drake 
would appreciate that fact immediately and act upon it. 
The man is actually a coward but he is also a drunkard, 
and a drunken coward is the most dangerous beast to be 
found.” 

She looked at me skeptically and her full and slightly 
everted upper lip pushed out a little with a grimace of 
disbelief. 

“You are trying to frighten me, Jack,” said she. ‘Such 
things don’t happen these days. Kidnapping girls, I 
mean.” 

“Drake cold sober wouldn’t dare kidnap a blind Chinese 
brat,” I answered, “but Drake about half drunk, which 
is his normal state though few realize it, would kidnap 
the Governor’s daughter, and she riding with her pa. I’ve 
heard it said that his customary daily ration of spirits is 
about half a gallon, but he doesn’t show it except in the 
effect it has upon his brain. I’ve never seen him flushed or 
stagger but I could always tell when he was carrying alcohol 
in bulk from the restlessness of his eyes. They flitter, 
like the eyes of a monkey instead of getting fixed and 
glazed like the eyes of most men who have been drink- 
ing hard, . . . .” and I continued on this not very inter- 
esting theme of Drake while stowing our effects in the 
various nooks and crannies and shelves of the cave. Enid 
in the meanwhile sat on the ledge, which was now in 
shadow, and cooled off. She sat with one plump bare leg 
bent under her and the other dangling over the brink and 
she looked in her full sailor blouse with its elbow sleeves 
quite luscious enough to tempt a far less hardened black- 
- guard than Drake. But as I was continuing to descant on 


the misdeeds of this ravisher Enid turned suddenly to me 
what I micht call her “forensic face;” the face of the 
tribunal. 


Her father had been a celebrated jurist and so 
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had his and perhaps Enid may have inherited certain 


judicial qualities. I learned afterwards that her maternal 
grandfather had been known throughout his region of 
Virginia as “the hangin’ jedge.” No doubt the civil popu- 
lation of those days profited by the free use of hemp. I 
have often thought that there is undue economy shown in 
the employment of it today. 

But that forensic face of Enid’s gave me pause, as I had 
remarked it previously and come to learn that it preceded 
some sort of action; just as the still, even sheen on the face 
of the sea precedes a squall which might pull out one of 
your sound teeth while leaving your whiskers intact. I 
had started to scale some fish while meandering along 
about the badness of Drake and was getting on nicely with 
my job and its attendant discourse when Enid interrupted 
in her short, concise voice: ‘He mustn’t be let.” 

“What?” I asked, for the oracular decision had no refer- 
ence whatever to what I had been discussing at the 
moment, which was that the crystalline lens of a fish’s eye 
was perfectly round, whereas that of animals whose vision 
was adapted to the refraction of air was flattened. I was 
mentioning the fact that if a native pearl diver were 
supplied with spectacles adapted to the refraction of the 
water he could tell much better what he was about, when 
Enid gave her judicial finding that “he must not be let.” 
She repeated it. 

“Why not?” I asked. “Is there any law against putting 
spectacles on a pearl diver?” 

“Not that I know of,” she answered. ‘But there is a 
law against letting a thief come into your place and plunder 
your pearls while you sit in a hole in the rock with three 
guns at your elbow and watch him do it.” 

“You might as well detach your bright young mind from 
that problem,” I answered, “because my own is quite made 
up. I have decided. Curiosity is said to have once been 
fatal to a cat but indecision has caused the destruction of 
armies.” 

“So has indigestion,” said Enid, and kicked off a piece 
_ — for the fun of seeing it roll down the face of the 
cliff. 

“Well, we manage to digest pretty well, don’t we?” I 
asked. “What are you driving at, anyhow?” 

“You,” she answered. 

“Oh, are you?” I asked. “At what particular section of 
my anatomy?” 

“The most intelligent part,” she answered, promptly. 
“He mustn’t be let come in here and gobble the best of our 
pearls, must he, Jack?” 

“He certainly wouldn’t have been let do it except for 
you, my little girl,” I answered. 

She did not make any reply to this but went over and 
began to examine the guns. Presently she asked me how 
long it was apt to be after Drake’s arrival before my own 
people got there. 

“A fortnight at the earliest,” I answered. “The Madcap 
is a big, fast schooner and my little tubs could not sail 
one foot to her three. Besides, the season is breaking up 
and we can look for gales. The Madcap could slam right 
through weather which would make the others heave to. 
Another thing, Harris will have to make a detour by Viti 
Levu to get some diving gear as those black scoundrels 
made off with ours and we have no other. If Drake cracks 
right on back here from Kialu he ought to have an easy 
fortnight’s leeway and in a fortnight working two sets of 
gear and a full gang of native divers, which he is almost 
sure to pick up some place he could strip this little patch 
of bottom clean.” 

“And you would sit here and let him do it?” Enid asked. 
“With two of us it ought to he easy enough to keep them 
off because we couldn’t be taken by surprise.” 

I merely remarked that it was not worth while discussing 
as my mind was quite made up and I did not propose to 
stand a siege of perhaps three weeks with her on my hands. 
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“And here was I with the dr >> on him, 


for I had raised my sun muzzie in line with 





his belt, and none of his outfit armed, not one, that could have done him any good.” 
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I must say it did make me rather sick to see how prac- 
ticable the plan was and to have to abandon it in this way. 
No divers were going to be made to work with a good shot 
sniping at them from a hole in a cliff within easy range. 
There was also the chance that the siege might last longer 
than I had counted, as Drake might not have gone to 
Kialu at all but taken his passengers directly to Samoa 
or Fiji. In that case our relief was bound to be consider- 
ably postponed and while in the cave we would be con- 
fined to our straight stores, which were not plentiful. 

Rather to my surprise Enid made no more protest at my 
abandoning the idea of defense. Our weeks of close 
companionship had shown me that she was not only abso- 
lutely fearless but was distinctly pugnacious. I did not 
think that she would hesitate a second at taking a pot 
shot slap at Drake if I were to have permitted it. She had 
taken an instinct-loathing for the man and appeared to 
consider him more in the light of a brute beast than a 
human; the gorilla which he rather suggested, or a troll or 
something. 

So we sat down to wait for whatever might happen as 
comfortably as possible and were not kept very-long in 
suspense. One morning as we were making our usual 
breakfast of fish and rice, up over the distant horizon 
pushed a white column which looked more a lighthouse 
than a vessel as the schooner was standing in close hauled 
on a light breeze. 

“He ought to make the lagoon by midday,” I observed. 
“T suppose that he will start right in.” 

“You are still determined to make no protest?” Enid 
asked, almost indifferently. 

“Oh, I shall make a verbal protest, of course, but what’s 
the good in that? Even if I had my papers I don’t believe 
it would make any difference.” 

“Then I am to understand that my staying here instead 
of being a help to you is more apt to cost you an enormous 
fortune,” said she. 

“So it looks,” I answered, “but what of it? You prob- 
ably saved me from going off my chump that first night or 
perhaps later. If only my crowd would come along and 
catch him in here! But there’s not much chance of that. 
He’ll keep his eyes rinsed and slip away to sea at the first 
sight of a sail. "There never was any real fight in Drake.” 

“That makes your decision all the more foolish,” she 
answered, beginning to wash up and put away our meager 
mess gear. 

I did not tell her what was in my mind, which was merely 
to try to make the best possible terms with Drake, in the 
hope that he might prefer a smaller share and everything 
shipshape and proper to the risk of trouble later. Since 
unable to fight for my rights it seemed more sensible to 
offer to divide. But I rather doubted he would now listen, 
feeling that he had the cards all in his own hands. 

So we watched the Madcap glide slowly in, Enid keeping 
well back from the mouth of the cave as I did not wish 
her to be seen. She seemed destined to be an important 
witness of Drake’s piracy and he would realize it and for all 
I could tell make some effort for her suppression. I 
thought him quite capable of trying to murder us both if 
he felt such a measure advisable. 

As the Madcap entered the lagoon we saw that her decks 
were swarming with blacks; a score of them at least. 

“Native divers,” I said to Enid. ‘The brute means to 
work them with the armored men and make hay while the 
sun shines. Look at the big animal there at the wheel. I 
could almost pick him off from here.” 

“Wait until he gets to work and then maybe you won’t 
be able to stand the temptation,” she answered, hopefully. 

“No fear,” I growled. “I wouldn’t risk your little finger 
for all the pearls in the Pacific.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Never mind,” I answered. 
time comes.” 


“You will know when the 


She gave me a curious little smile. “I could never tell 
what was passing in her mind. Facial expression reveals 
this to some extent in most people but Enid’s features 
instead of revealing her thought disguised it. Different 
traits had also a habit of contradicting each other, as at 
this moment when her lips were smiling and her eves as 
hard as jade. They narrowed as she stared down at the 
Madcap and she said, almost listlessly: “It seems a pity 
that my shooting lessons should go to waste.” For having 
decided that we had no use for our ammunition I had 
yielded to her request to let her try a few shots, just to 
pass the time. Though never having handled a gun before 
she quickly got the knack of the business and with a dead 
rest in a fissure made good practice. But once having 
learned the trick she seemed to tire of the sport, saying that 
the detonations gave her a headache and the kick made her 
shoulder sore. 

I remarked rather absently that everybody ought to 
know how to shoot, especially those having a taste for 
adventure. Then, as there came the splash of the Mad- 
cap’s anchor and the rattle of her chain cable I decided 
that I might as well go down and interview Drake. Purely 
as a defensive measure and because I thought it ‘would do 
no harm to let him see that I was not weaponless I took 
the shotgun. I did not believe he would try any tricks in 
the face of a crowd of witnesses, but all the same there was 
no use running any risk. Enid watched my preparations 
in utter unconcern. Only as I started to clamber down she 
said: “Keep out on the beach where I can see you, 
Jack, . . . . and don’t turn your back on Drake.” 

“No fear,” I answered. “I won’t be gone long. Drake 
will laugh at my protest and tell me I was a fool not to 
accept his offer to go shares. But I want to get the news 
of the others and learn how Alice recovered from the 
shock of your loss, you little beast.” 

“If Alice had done her part it never would have hap- 
pened,” said Enid, calmly. She had never expressed the 
slightest sympathy for her aunt, though she had admitted 
that she was sorry for the bishop. But that regret did not 
appear to have cut very deep. It had always struck me 
as odd, because I could feel that there was affection lacking 
in her. The explanation was no doubt singleness of idea 
and ruthlessness in carrying this out. 

So I slid over the ledge and clambered down and as I 
struck the beach two large whaleboats put off from the 
Madcap and headed in for the bight. Both were crammed 
with jabbering native divers and as they drew near I saw 
that Drake was in the first, which contained the diving 
gear and some of his regular bandits who had discarded 
their pinafore rig and looked the proper pirates which they 
were. As the boat grounded I walked down to meet it. 

“Hello, Kavanaugh,” said Drake, stepping out and I 
noticed that he wore a heavy revolver on his hip. “Well, 
here we are again.” 

“Been expecting you,” I answered. ‘How did you leave 
our guests?” 

“Not too badly. They’d managed to pull themselves 
together a bit. After all, there was no help for it and 
nobody to blame unless it was yourself for not having 
made them promise not to bathe at night. Here’s a ietter 
for you.” 

“Thanks,” I said, glancing at the writing which was in 
a woman’s hand. “Did you tell them that you were 
coming back here?” 

“Quite so. I said that I thought your tale of having a 
concession was all a bluff and that as keen a business 
man as you wasn’t buying concessions until he had done a 
bit of prospecting. I told her than in my belief you came 
here to prospect with the idea of buying the concession in 
the case of your finding it worth while. That is precisely 
what I do believe... . . ” He turned to give some orders 


to several of the hands who were starting to rig a spare sail 
as an awning under which to open shell, I supposed. 
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After all, she was only a girl and she wanted just now to be petted and comforted and consoled.” 
Cc e . 
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“That won’t wash, Drake,” 
the papers.” 

“Well,” said Drake, “I haven’t seen Harris and I haven’t 
seen the papers, so I propose to do a little prospecting on 
my own.” 

“Where was Harris?” I asked. 

“At your upper plantation. 
come back.” He grinned. 

Here was a blow. But a worse was still to follow, for 
Drake said in a casual voice: 

“T wouldn’t count too much on any immediate help from 
Kialu if I were you, Kavanagh. The ketch was up in the 
ways getting patched along her garboard strake and Harris 
had sent the yawls off down the beach somewhere to fetch 
a cargo of hemp. He couldn’t get your crowd here for at 
least another month.” 

“Perhaps not in our own boats,” I answered, “but 
Captain Billy Connors or old Miller or some other chap 
is apt to call there any time and in that case Harris will 
charter the schooner and fill her up with the fighting men 
of Kialu and give you a run for your pearls, my boy. But 
what’s more likely is that a patrol boat may drop in here 
and catch you with the goods, and you know what that 
means.” 

He shrugged his big shoulders. ‘“Miiller was at Kialu 
three weeks ago,” said he, “and Connors expects you to 
carry your own stuff, now, in your new boat, so the chances 
of his looking in are about one in a thousand. As for the 
patrol boat, since they’ve leased you the concession as you 
say, why the devil should they take the risk and bother 
of poking in? There’s nothing here.” 

“All the same,” I said, “if you try to poach my pearls 
you are going to get in a lot of trouble over it, and sooner 
rather than later. You think you’ve got me where you 
want me, but you haven’t by a long sight. I’m willing to 
admit, though, that you may be able to cost me a lot before 
I can get you jacked up, so I’m willing to make a conces- 
sion. Now which would you rather have; all the pearls and 
shell you can manage to hog before you are stopped, and a 
lot of trouble, or draw up a contract with me for half 
shares?” 

“No,” he answered, “I won’t. I wouldn’t draw up a 
contract giving you one per cent. You had your chance 
and if you were such an obstinate ass that you refused it, 
that’s your look-out. ... . ” He turned his head and bawled 
at his mate who was superintending the operations of the 
native divers to shift a little farther out. The blacks 
were plugging ears and noses with the wax compound and 
seemed waiting only for the order to start in. The white 
crew of the other boat had set up their pumps and were 
being buckled into their armor. 


I said. 


I didn’t wait for him to 


CHAPTER XIII 


One can faintly imagine my feelings as I stood there 
and watched these preparations. First I had taken a 
chance and paid my hard-earned money for the concession, 
then lost my schooner in getting to the island, then suffered 
a shock far worse than that of shipwreck and the subse- 
quent plundering of all my goods to say nothing of the 
treatment of my guests, then the loss of time from my 
affairs and the ghastly few hours which I had passed at 
the time of Enid’s disappearance, ... . all of this only to 
have my worst enemy, the man I most loathed and despised 
calmly despoil me of the treasure which should have gone 
to compensate for this succession of ordeals. 

Now, as I looked at Drake and all of this swept through 
my mind I knew suddenly the emotions of a potential 
murderer. If it had not been for Enid up there in the 
cave I really believe that I might have poured a load of 
buckshot into him point blank, then disposed of the three 
men engaged on rigging the awning (the only others 
ashore) and retreated to my stronghold. The mere sug- 
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“Harris has seen 


gestion of the thought must have made me tighten my grip 
instinctively on the shotgun and no doubt flamed in my 
face while Drake’s animal intuition warned him of the 
passions projected at him. I would never have given the 
hulking brute the credit for such swiftness of thought or 
action for scarcely had the murderous impulse swept 
through me than he had spun about in his tracks, his 
revolver out and up and ready to cut down upon me. Of 
course, if I had really meant to kill him he would never 
have got his hand to his hip, and perhaps he realized this 
for he stood absolutely still, glaring at me with bulging eyes 
and distented nostrils. 

For a moment we stood so, staring at each other. My 
shotgun was under my arm, muzzle forward but depressed. 
If I had budged Drake would have fired into me, and if 
Drake had budged I would have emptied the load of 
buckshot into him. Theschances are that each would have 
killed the other, as we were less than five paces apart, and 
we both knew this and stood fast. Then Drake broke the 
tension, and his heavy voice shook a little as he spoke. 

“By God, are you mad, Kavanagh? You might get me 
but you know jolly well wht would happen, afterwards.” 

“I know what would happen to some of the rest of you,” 
I answered. “This gun is a repeater and none of your 
gang is armed.” I swung away the muzzle. “But put up 
your gun, Drake. If I’d meant to kill you I’d have 
managed it all right. Your guilty conscience nearly did 
for you that time.” 

The sweat broke out on him. Then he slipped his 
revolver back into the holster. 

“Don’t be an ass,” he growled. ‘You know what these 
black boys are, to say nothing of my lads. You might 
collect two or three but the rest of the gang would ask 
nothing better than to knock off for a day and organize a 
man hunt with a corroboree at the end of it.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” I answered. “They might not find 
it so easy. However, I have no intention of killing ... . 
just yet. Get on with your work, if you like. I’m eunees 
to see what the result is going to be.” 

The native divers were ready and at Drake’s ‘hoarse 
“turn to the divers, Bill,” a curt order was given and they 
took the water. And then, as the ripples were widening a 
thing occurred which must have seemed supernatural to 
Drake, though I doubt if for the second he was any more 
surprised than was I. 

From the face of the cliff which loomed behind and 
above us and on which long, serried shadows were just 
beginning to fall came a double report, the two shots being 
so close together as to be almost simultaneous and the noise 
of them amplified by the concave formation of the rock. 
The bullets hummed over our heads and zipped into the 
water close to the boat in which were the air-pumps. 

Drake spun around and stared up at the cliff with his 
mouth open, then gave a gulp and looked at me. He made 
no attempt to reach for his revolver, which was a lucky 
thing for him, though I felt no desire to shoot him. I had 
the inclination to laugh, not only at his face, which sug- 
gested that of a startled monkey but at the way that 
Enid had outwitted me and forced my hand. No doubt 
she had planned this coup de theatre from the moment that 
I had told her that her remaining on Trocadero had ruined 
my chances of protecting the pearling grounds. We were 
in for it, now. This was our declaration of war and 
accompanied by active hostilities. 

Drake, of course could not fathom it at all. Where 
or how I had got reinforcements, two riflemen at least, he 
could not imagine. The main thing was that here they 
were, potting at his crew from a hole in the cliffs which 
he could not even see. And here was I with the drop on 
him, for I had raised my gun muzzle in line with his belt, 
and none of his outfit armed, not that that could have done 
him any good. 

(Continued on page 124) 










































Why-Do-They- 
Do-It 








Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of impossibility in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 








Fudge 


HERE can I get hold of Gladys Hulette’s recipe for 
fudge? All ‘that she did, in “The Candy Girl,” was 
to take the stuff off the coal stove, pour it into the pans, put 
the sticky kettle right back on the stove and mark the 
fudge into nice, symmetrical squares. It certainly looked 
easy. Goodness knows that, even after I cool my fudge 
and beat it and everything, it has to be served on crackers 
sometimes. 
HELEN Ross, Davenport, Iowa. 


Ouite A Few Of Us Will Probably Be Doing the Same 
Thing 
RANE WILBUR, as an American soldier in “The 
Painted Lie,” commits a rank breach of military 
etiquette by raising his hat to the heroine instead of 
saluting. 
E. T. Evans, Vancouver, B. C. 


The Sweet Girl Graduate 


CAN stand quite a lot; I’m not unreasonable. So I 

won’t say a word about the fact that every scene of 
“As Man Made Her” in which Edward Langford and 
Thomas Mills appeared was timed to happen after six, 
because they did look well in their dinner coats, but those 
campus scenes—well, they got a rise out of me, I’ll admit. 
Gail Kane, mind you, attends a college for women—not 
a “fem. sem.,”’ but a regular school—and the subtitle in- 
forms you that it’s commencement day. Then you see the 
students gamboling on the green like a bunch of kinder- 
gartners, not doing folk dances (as sometimes happens 
during commencement week, althought not on the day) 
but playing drop-the-handkerchief, or pussy-wants-a- 
corner, I couldn’t tell which. 

RICHARD Prescott, New Orleans, La. 


Court Etiquette 


MUST protest against the repeated mistakes in photo- 

plays dealing with royalty or the nobility. In a World 
play of Russian life called ‘““The Crucial Test,” in which 
Kitty Gordon and Niles Welch played the leading roles, a 
princess writes a dinner invitation and signs her title. 
Evidently the fact that princesses have ladies-in-waiting 
to attend to their correspondence is not known at this 
studio, or that, in case the audience were so stupid as to 
misunderstand a personal note from the princess, a “third 
person” invitation was the solution of the difficulty. 

Vitagraph also was guilty of several inaccuracies in a 
play in which Lillian Walker took the part of a waitress, 
and which was called “Sally-in-a-Hurry.” With a brother 
whose name is Lord Richard X——, the hero is only a 
plain mister. This is unusual, but it’s the last straw when 
the hero, in bidding Lady Clara Y goodbye, addresses 
her as Lady Y The person responsible for this break 
undoubtedly felt that “Lady Clara” was a trifle too 
familiar. 








M. G. G., Ottawa, Ont. 














“The Jaguar’s Claws” 


OUNDS! Whoever heerd tell of an oil station “some- 

where in Mexico” without any means of communica- 

tion other than the “wild ride” that poor Tom Forman took 

to the border? Or was the plot laid yars and yars ago? 

If so, why the fashionable this-years’ belted model on 

handsome Tom Moore? But, anyway, Sessue, you are as 
good a villain as you are a lover. 

G. C. L., Butte, Mont. 


Maybe He Had Tonsilitis 


LEARN quite a lot at the movies. Just recently, in 
Vitagraph-y, I assimilated the idea of swallowing, or, 
rather, swallowed the idea of assimilating, liquidless drink. 
Viz: Nannette, pouring the whiskey for one of the men 
in the cabin, hurriedly lifting the flask over the cup, put 
therein a good-sized teaspoonful, and evacuated. The 
gentleman, raising the cup to his lips, extracted therefrom 
one, two, three, four seven elephantine gul-I-l-ups. 
G. G. S., Gainesville, N. Y. 


Page Mr. Darwin 


N “The Island of Desire,” the hero sights an islard (in 
the South Seas) at least fifteen miles away, and, upon 
looking at it through a pocket spy-glass, observes a couple 
of monkeys bang-up against his face. Maybe the glass was 
a pocket-edition of the one at Lowell Observatory—but 
monkeys in the South Seas! 
ALBERT DEANE, Sydney, Australia. 
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Real and Reel Jurymen 


“When he is forsaken, 
Broken and shaken, 
What can an old man do but die?” 
HE answer is easy. Get a position as a moving 
picture juryman. Senility seems to be the only 
requirement for acceptance, as most motion picture 
directors seem to lose sight of the psychology which 
prompts attorneys in real life to prefer middle-aged or 
even young men for such duty. Many a splendid reel is 
marred by a weak court room scene. A real jury is 
supposed to be composed of positive characters—men who 
will neither be swayed by prejudice or sympathy. Yet 
the average moving picture jury is composed of old men 
sentimentalists, judging from their. actions on the screen. 
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When a witness offers what is supposed to be damaging 
testimony to the defendant’s case, the aged jury lean 
forward in their seats, strain their eyes, and, looking 
knowingly, converse animatedly with one another. We 
then find ourselves crying on one side of our face out of 
sympathy for the prisoner, and laughing on the other side 
of our visage at the antics of the jury. We laugh because 
we recall that a real jury recognizes their place for talking 
is in the jury room, after all the evidence has been pre- 
sented and are, therefore, dignified and uncommunicative 
while in the box. 

If some one were to say: “Why don’t you suggest 
that it is by cleverly written ‘leaders’ rather than by 
methodizing in the facial expressions or actions of the 
jurymen that the dramatic is achieved in court room 
scenes,” we’d have to exclaim with Goldberg, “We never 
thought of that!” 

C. F. X. Hucues, Philadelphia, Pa. 














When Carpet Bags Were So Stylish, Too 
M AJORIE WILSON was all fixed up in crinoline, poke 
bonnet and shawl in “Wolf Lowry,” but she carried 


her personal belongings around in two very modern-looking 
suitcases. 


GEORGE CARTER, Salina, Kans. 


Something Wrong With the Studio Wardrobe 


a RATH,” of the “Seven Deadly Sins,” was the object 
of my wrath yesterday. The early scenes take 
place sixteen years ago. The Russian girl appears with 
her hair over her ears and wears a gown with transparent 
sleeves. Memory tells me that that wasn’t the style in 
1901. And then, Mr. Warner, though the son of a Grand 
Duke, was so fond of the suit he was married in that he 
wore it a year later on his trip to New York to trace his 
wife and child. Fiora C. ALLyn, Mystic, Conn. 


Store Teeth 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE is certainly some lightning 

change artist! In “Rough House,” he comes in con- 

tact with the mop and with much ado ejects his beautiful 

ivories onto the floor. By just passing back into the 

kitchen, he regains his pearly incisors and throughout the 
entire farce displays them to enhance every smile. 


A Queer Tinotype 


WONDER if the type machine at the Lasky studio 

doesn’t contain any quotation marks. One would judge 
not, on seeing the title quotations of “Her Strange Mar- 
riage,” starring Fanny Ward. Not a single mark and 
every title a quotation. 


No, Sewing On Baby Clothes Is Customary 


ig film plays, approaching motherhood is invariably indi- 
cated by the showing of a lace bonnet, crocheted jacket 
or booties. Now, by way of a change, couldn’t the victim 
(they usually are victims) grab a nearby perambulator, 
or shake a rattle, or something? It would be a relief. 

. L. C. HEINEMAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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But Some of ’Em Aren’t Sane 


| sure that no sane 
author would ever have 
acted as did the one por- 
trayed in “At First Sight.” 
Why, that man was fairly 
dying to read his latest 
novel to anyone and every- 
one. Also, he_ insisted 
upon announcing to almost 
everybody that he “‘did not 
know what to do with the 
heroine; she was almost 
married to the wrong 
man,” and generously ask- 
ing for advice. 

Why do young men 
always part their hair in 
the middle and _ literally 
plaster it down on both 
sides when they wish to create an impression of foppish- 
ness? I am sure that no self-respecting fellow, even if his 
“most deadly sin was an occasional cigarette,” would ever 
have dared face this critical world with his hair in the 
condition of Robert Walker’s in “Lady Barnacle.” 

In “The Little Boy Scout,” featuring Ann Pennington, 
the heroine, having reached the U. S. soldiers on the border, 
is endeavoring to escape to her aunt in Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts. Having no traveling clothes, one of the privates 
is sent off, unaccompanied by the young lady, to a little 
border town to “get the little girl something to wear.” 
Moreover, he must do this while the tyrannical guardian 
of the girl is dashing back across into Mexico to secure 
proofs of his right to act in that capacity. Here is a soldier, 
alone in a frontier town, with about fifteen minutes in which 
to act. And yet, in the next scene, we see Ann togged out 
in perfectly-fitting clothes which look suspiciously like 
Fifth Avenue. 





Ir1s WoopMAN, Brookline, Mass. 


A Difference of Opinion 


, FOR ONE, disagree with the writer of “Southern Stuff.” 

Everyone knows that the differences in pronunciation 
and enunciation in the North and South are marked. More 
than once, I have heard this peculiarly soft speech in the 
South and turned about expecting to see a negro, when 
the speaker was really a distinguished-looking plantation 
owner. So why shouldn’t Dorothy Gish and Elmer Clifton, 
in “The Little Schoolma’am,” speak with rolled r’s and 
Southern twist of tongue? 

MarIANNE S. Watkins, Toledo, Ohio. 


Patent Leathers 


N one scene of “The Silent 
Master,” Robert Warwick staggers 
forth in old, worn clothes, but with a ° 
new pair of shoes whose brilliancy 
quite dazzles the spectator. 
WALTER E. Esser. 





The Yellow Peril 


I HAVE often wondered why pro- 
ducers think the public is inter- 
ested in seeing a Jap desecrate a 
white woman. This occurs in pic- 
tures so often here lately. Japanese 
actors in pictures relating to Japanese 
life are perfectly all right. 
Mrs. A. S. Hucues, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Marc MacDermott: 


Movie “49 er 


ARC MAC DERMOTT would be a logical mem- 
ber of the Old Timers’ Club—if he wasn’t so 
youthful. For Marc entered the movie game 
back in the old days when each week disclosed 

something new to the screen pioneers. “A whole century 
of discovery and progress has been crammed into my nine 
years in the pictures,” says Mac Dermott. “The photoplay 
has zipped along like a comet.” 

Mac Dermott had been on the stage for a number of 
years before he decided to take the desperate step. Friends 
sighed and shook their heads. “Poor Mac,” they said, 
“after playing with Richard Mansfield, Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell and all the rest!” 

“T really wasn’t taking a 





Poor Marc,” the -bighbrow actor said, as he 
ate his baked beans cold. “The movies! Bah! 
Our friend is nuts, he has sold his art for gold.” 


By James S. Frederick 


Vitagraph but then an actor) while Ashley Miller directed. 

‘Mary Fuller hadn’t then attained her popularity. She 
was still with Vitagraph. Oscar Apfel was a director. 
Charles Brabin was another early Edison director. Viola 
Dana came to Edison later. Her husband and present 
director, John Collins, was then in the office clerical force. 
He was afterwards made assistant of production, then 
head of the production department and finally a director. 
Bannister Merwin was writing many stories for Edison at 
that time and stood at the forefront of his field. Merwin 
is now with a motion picture organization in South 
Africa. 

“Edison made quite a name for itself by sending a com- 
pany twice to England. 





chance,” admits Mac Der- 
mott. “Of course, over in 


My wife, Miriam Nesbitt, 
and I were members of both 





this country, folks did look 
down on the movie player 
then. They frankly sneered 
at the film. But I had been 


on the other side—in 
France — where the _ best 
players were even then 


playing before the motion 
picture camera for the 
Pathe and other organiza- 
tions. I knew that the 
same thing must come 
about in America and I cast 
my lot accordingly. So 
you see I really wasn’t tak- 
ing a chance at all.” 


Mac Dermott has a 
glorious brogue. ‘No, in- 
deed, I wasn’t born in 
Ireland,” he said in 
response to an_ inquiry. 


“My birthplace was 
Australia, although my 
parents were Irish through 
and through. 

“T went on the stage in 
Australia. For seven years 
I was in the company of 
George Rignold, an idol of 
his day famed for his play- 
ing of Henry V. Oddly, 
one of the directors now 








companies. Miller directed 
the first expedition and 
Brabin the second. It was 
during the second trip that 
we made a number of the 
‘What Happened to Mary’ 
series. We had an exceed- 
ingly rough voyage back 
and it was necessary to 
stage some of the deck 
scenes with a rolling sea 
that would almost capsize 
the camera. Mary Fuller 
was frightfully seasick. 
I'll always remember how 
she would lean against the 
deck rail until the heart- 
less_ Brabin would cry, 
‘Camera!’ for the start of a 
scene. 

“In those old days the 
field of production was 
largely in the hands of the 
so-called ‘trust’—the com- 
bination of licensed com- 
panies. I used to marvel 
at their sincerity of produc- 
tion, since the organization 
held the whole industry in 
the palm of its hand.” 

Mr. Mac Dermott makes 
some interesting compari- 








with me at Vitagraph, Paul 
Scott, was a member of the 





sons between the photoplay 
of today and yesterday. “I 








same company. I played 
for three years with Mrs. 
Pat Campbell in London, 
the British provinces and the United States. I was a 
member of the companies of Dennis O’Sullivan and Marie 
Dainton and I came over to America again to play with 
Richard Mansfield. I was in stock for several seasons, 
too.” 

Mr. Mac Dermott entered pictures with the old Edison 
company, and there achieved his early popularity. “When 
I first went with Edison,” he says, “I was leading man for 
Mabel Trunnelle. ° 

“Our company numbered Charles Ogle, the late William 
West and Charles Seay (now directing Bobbie Connolly for 
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MacDermott deserted Richard Mansfield and Mrs. Pat Campbell 
for the shadowy pastels. 


‘do not think the present 

day stories equal those of 
the old days. A single 
reeler then had real punch and force. It had condensed 
strength. There was no padding, no injection of unessen- 
tials to make a story run five reels. And yet I recall how 
we used to say, after finishing a one reel play, ‘If we could 
only have five hundred more feet.’ 

“The old days are pleasant memories. They were 
strenuous—harder. than our work today. Our experiences 
were often amusing. I remember when J. Searle Dawley, 
now a Famous Players director, was producing ‘The Battle 
of Trafalgar.’ At that time we used to pick up drivers, 
cartmen, anyone as an extra. That was before the studios 
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were besieged by throngs of would-be players. A large 
set had been built in the studio showing the deck of 
Nelson’s flagship, the Victory. The deck was crowded 
with supers. 

“Dawley had been imploring the extras to register anima- 
tion and finally, after several rehearsals, ordered the scene 
taken. A few days later the scene was shown in the studio 
dark room. Then, for the first time, Dawley was horrified 
to see an anxious super, standing on the quarterdeck, pick 
up a papier-mache anchor supposed to weigh something 
like a ton. With one hand the zealous extra hurled it over 
the side. There was nothing to do but retake the whole 
scene. But the anxious extra wasn’t in the retake. 

“Nowadays the mere appearance of a movie company 
attracts a crowd of interested admirers. Years ago it was 
different. I recall when an Edison company, in which my 
wife and I played the leads, was at Alexandra Bay. We 
were doing an Indian picture and we were both in redskin 
garb. It had been a hard, trying day and we were pretty 
well exhausted when our launch reached the hotel dock. 
As we climbed up the rickety ladder, we came face to face 
with two surprised tourists. One of them started at the 
appearance of our war bonnets. ‘What’s that?’ he de- 
manded of his companion. 

“ ‘Oh,’ responded the other in a bored tone, ‘just picture 
people.’ 

“The other eyed us curiously. 
work, I suppose,’ he remarked.” 

When the Edison company waned, Mac Dermott still 
retained his hold upon popular favor. Subsequently he 
joined-the Greater Vitagraph. He has been prominent with 
the big “V” for some time. Recent vehicles were “Whom 
the Gods Destroy,” “Babette” and “The Sixteenth Wife,” 
besides ‘““Mary Jane’s Pa,” in which he had the Henry 
Dixey role. 

Mr. Mac Der- 
mott’s wife, Miss 
Nesbitt, has retired 
from the screen, by 
the way. “It is a 
permanent re- 
tirement,” 
says Mac Der- 
mott. “Acting 


‘Anything to keep out of 


Mare MacDermott has 
played everything from a 
“cop” to-a king. 


Photoplay Magazine 


for the movies is hard work—a man’s job. Few women can 
stand it. Me? I’ll keep on as long as the public endures me.” 


 * 


od 


& 


The “still” shown above is from one of Mac Dermott’s most successful pictures “The 


Price of Fame,” in which he played a dual role 
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Hints to Photoplay Writers 


Knowledge of Camera Essential to Successful Photoplay Writing. Advice on Current Markets for Scenarios 


‘By Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


O be a really successful writer of photo- 
plays one should have a good working 
knowledge of a camera; not necessarily 
a moving picture camera, but of a cam- 
era of some sort, no matter how small 

> and inexpensive. 

Without such knowledge the writing 
N of photoplays is purely guesswork. We 

ure writing for the camera and must therefore thoroughly 

know its scope and its limitations. Otherwise a writer is 
only an amateur in this particular line of business. What 

would you think of a professional carpenter without a 

thorough knowledge of the use 

of his tools? Not much. 

In the art of photoplay 
writing you must either class 
yourself as a professional or 
amateur. 

A professional is one who per- 
fects himself thoroughly in a 
line of business, and demands 
good pay for his work and his 
knowledge, and usually gets it. 
An amateur is one who merely 
dabbles in any particular line 
of endeavor and is never taken 
very seriously, and finds it dif- 
ficult to make a decent living 
from it. This is only just and 
fair, as I am sure all will admit. 
All, that is, except those who 
are posing as professional scen- 
ario writers without having a 
technical knowledge of one of 
the main tools of the craft:— 
namely, the camera. However, 
their days are numbered. Scen- 
ario writing has developed into 
one of the acknowledged pro- 
fessions and the incompetents 
are being rapidly weeded out. 

The day has passed when a 
staff-writer can merely outline the synopsis of a photoplay 
and follow that up by drooling it along into an ordinary 
continuity of logical, commonplace scenes, interjected with 
numerous subtitles, without dve attention being paid to 
whether the scenes outlined can be obtained by the camera 
or not. 

The efforts of such an incompetent only cause trouble 
and annoyance to a director and cameraman, and the 
labor entailed in rewriting such a photoplay only retards 
a director’s work and causes loss of time in a production, 
and that means a big loss of money to the producing 
company. 

The producing firms have lost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars through the employment of semi-incompetent staff- 
writers. They have discovered this, at last, and now they 
are looking for experts. Well, as I said, it is impossible 
to be an expert scenario writer unless you have a thorough 
knowledge of the scope and limitations of the camera. 

When you consider that every time the camera is moved 


constitutes a separate scene, you will get some idea of what 
I mean. 
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Now, a free-lance writer can, with the aid of an ordinary 
pocket camera, outline a short scenario into logical con- 
tinuity, using only exterior scenes, and with the assistance 
of several acquaintances, employing them to pose as the 
actors, take photographs of each scene that will go to make 
up the photoplay, and in this way see the actual result 
on a series of films. The experiment will prove enter- 
taining and will teach a writer more of the limitations of 
the camera than any other means I know of. 

Then, if a writer is in the position to afford it, there are 
several inexpensive moving picture cameras now on the 
market, which have a projection machine attachment, the 
a whole costing under $200, which 
are in every way practical for 
the filming and the projection 
of moving pictures. I am sure 
the editor of PHotopLay would 
be glad to give you specific 
information about _ these 
cameras. 

By the aid of one of these 
machines a writer can easily 
film a short reel story himself; 
develop the film, and then pro- 
ject the picture in his own home 
or in any local picture theatre. 
To a writer who can afford this 
luxury it will prove a most won- 
derful assistance in developing 
himself as an expert scenario 
writer, besides acquiring a 
knowledge of the camera that 
could not be obtained nearly so 
well in any other way, and also 
a knowledge of directing pic- 
tures. It would also prove an 
endless source of amusement to 
himself and his friends. 

In fact, I think that everyone 
engaged in the practical end of 
the moving picture industry 

should have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the moving picture camera. Directors 
most certainly should have; although many of those who 
have been directing pictures for some years have not 
taken the trouble to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the most important tool of their adopted 
trade, and rely on the cameraman to guide and advise them 
in their work. That is one of the main reasons we see so 
many worthless pictures on the screen. A first class sur- 
geon in a hospital would not dream of directing a critical 
operation unless he was thoroughly conversant with the 
instruments employed; he would not have the nerve; but 
we are sorry to say that nerve is not lacking with some 
so-called directors of the moving pictures! 

Some of the most prominent railroad presidents in the 
country have made themselves familiar with every phase 
of railroading and most of them are capable of running 
an engine themselves; yet I will venture to wager that not 
five per cent of the financial magnates in the moving pic- 
ture industry know anything about the camera. 

The general public will hardly believe that the majority 

(Continued on page 118) 
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I Will Save You More 


Than 12 on a $100 UNDERWOOD 





a E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 


VERYONE knows the reputation of the Underwood Typewriter. I will send you on 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a High Grade No.4 Visible Writing Underwood, with Back 
Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and 

Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, that will teach you to operate this simple 
Underwood in one day. I will give you a written guarantee of FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE 
from date of sale and I will save you much more than one-half the manufacturer’s price. 
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in the typewriter business. I handle only Underwoods, obtaining all my machines and all 
new parts direct from the Underwood Company. 


How I Double the Life of An Underwood 


Do not confuse me with a second-hand dealer. I put each machine through a process that I have 
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The frame is re-enameled, the bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit 
for further service are discarded and replaced by new parts purchased 
Yy M : from the Underwood Company. Every machine is equipped with 

oul | new type, new platen, new ribbon vibrator, front scale, feed roll, 
ribbon, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber feet, etc. Expert 
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i\):a4 aa §6=©6=6«dL personally stand back of every machine that goes through my factory with a 
ON EASY WRITTEN FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE. I guarantee to send you a 
PAYMENTS genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even 


have to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can try it 
for ten days FREE and then, if youconclude the machine I send you does not 
look, work and write like new, you may return it and I will refund anydeposit 
or charges paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. 


Rent or Buy Mail coupon or post card today for 


special low price and terms. Youcan 
> RENT, applying six months’ rental on purchase price, buy on easy WA 





terms or secure discount for cash. 4 
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Herbert 
Brenon. 


mn te FALL 


of the 


ROMANOFES 


(former confidant of 
Rasputin Czar and Czarina) 


reveals the true story of 





Rasputin, real ruler of 
Russia, and most astound- 
ing adventurer of modern 
times; shows this false 
prophet rising from peasant 
Filth to the silken splendors 
of Petrograd, where he 
makes Grand Dukes and 
money masters his servants 
and the Czar himself his 
humble follower; depicts 
his discovery of the Mad 
Monk Iliodor, an educated 
man he endeavored to 
enslave; portrays Iliodor’s 


"“TheCzar imprisonment and escape, 
1S @reates th and graphically pictures. 
criminal of Rasputin’s bloody ascent 
all ue to supreme power, the 
moo great conspiracy ending in 
IN THE NEW YORK . his sensational death, and 


HERALD OF JULY !7 P 
the dawn of the Revolu- 


tion in which was born 
the Free Russia of today. 
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C. P., FRANKLIN, TENN.—You are right; 
were it not for the interest which the screen 
patrons take in the players, there wouldn’t 
be much to the film industry, so you are 
entitled to get all the information you can 
about them. Nazimova played “War 
Brides.” Herschel Mayall was the king in 
“Civilization.” Jack Sherrill is 20; Wallie 
Reid 26. Norman Talmadge is with Selz- 
nick, New York. No, you’re wrong this 
lime; w never guess at anything. If there’s 
anything vrong here, it’s because the people 
who shouldn have done so, have misled us. 





ANNE, Hot Sprincs, Ark.—Earle Foxe 
and Harold Lockwood were born in 1887, 
Charley Ray in 1891, Henry Walthall in 
1878. George Walsh is married to Seena 
Owen. Those you mention answer letters 
but we have no way of knowing whether 
they employ secretaries or pound out the 
Ictters themselves. It would hardly become 
us to say which we thought the best looking 
off the stage. Besides it might make all of 





"em sore. 
L., Dayton, On10.—Welcome to our fire- 
side. To our distorted mind, half the fun 


in going to the movies is in listening to the 
comments of our neighbors. 





EILEEN, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. — Francis 
Ford and Grace Cunard appeared in “Lu- 
cille Love,” “Peg of the Ring,” “The Purple 
Mask” serials and many other pictures. 
Florence LaBadie was born in 1894. Lewis 
J. Cody played opposite Bessie Barriscale 
in “The Mating.” 





G. A., OAKLAND, CaLt.—Glad to get the 
information you sent us. Was quite a sur- 
prise. A divorce suit instituted by James 
Young against Clara Kimball Young is pend- 
ing in Los Angeles, but it has not come to 
trial as yet. 





MaAsTER JosepH, Syracuse, N. Y.—Sorry, 
Joie, but we aren’t buying any poems right 
now, though we realize, as you state, we may 
be flirting with disaster in turning you down. 
However, just to show how much we like 
you we'll print the sample you sent. We 
always try to give as much pleasure as pos- 
sible to our readers. Here goes: 


Oh, sirs, will ye lisson to me? 

I am doing what is right. 

You'll be good, I’ll do what I should, 
And write poems for the people’s delight. 








OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. It 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Emity, Cuicaco.—Write Theda Bara, care 


Fox Film Co., Hollywood, Cal. Think you'll 
like her in “Cleopatra” which probably will 
not be released until some time during the 
winter. From what we have seen and heard 
of the costuming, it will be a bare of a pic- 
ture. Right you are, girlie; fifteen per regu- 
larly lemming the ole typewriter beats three 
pesos a day, some days, bucking the extra 
list in the film studios. Nothing like the 
experience, though, was there? 





N order to provide space 

for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 
partment, it is the aim of 
the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the full name and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 
this rule. 











Just Me, Ipano Sprincs, Coto.—So you 
think Warren Kerrigan would have been a 
better converter than Billy Sunday had his 
parents put him in the ministry? Well, per- 
haps. We have no record of that Fox play. 
Hope that your ambition will be gratified. 
Kerrigan is included in the “Stars of the 
Photoplay” book. : 





M. M., Boise, Ipano.—‘Freckles” was 
filmed in Hollywood and vicinity. No 
Chinaman is given in the cast of “The Dis- 
ciple.” 





C. H. S., St. Lovis, Mo.—Chester Bar- 
nett played opposite Norma Talmadge in 
“The Law of Compensation.” He has ap- 
peared very infrequently since “Trilby” when 
he played opposite Clara Kimball Young. 
Your letter was very deeply appreciated and 
we would be very glad to hear from you 
again. 
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CATHERINE, TRENTON, N. J.—Pauline 
Frederick is a native of’ Boston and in her 
early thirties. She had a very successful 
stage career, having appeared in many Broad- 
way successes, the last of which was “Inno- 
cent.” She was married once to Frank An- 
drews, an architect, but was divorced. She 





is five feet, four inches tall, weighs 130 
pounds, has brown hair and blue eyes. Hope 
this will prove satisfactory. 

E. R. & S., PuNxsuTAWNEY, Pa—We 


never had any idea that we inspired timidity 
on the part of our readers. Always want 
‘em to be nice and friendly, just as though 
we owed ’em money and they were afraid 
they wouldn’t get it. Henry Walthall was 
born in Alabama. Carlyle Blackwell is 
with World. Permits are required to visit 
most of the studios. So you think that Bill 
Hart is “an actor and not a clothing ad?” 
Well; that’s quite a tribute. 





D. H., Seattte, WasH.—Suppose you 
didn’t miss the picture of Mary Pickford 
in the Art Section in August. Afraid you 
will have to write to Paramount for pic- 
tures from old photoplays of Miss Clark 
and Miss Pickford. 





V. C., Detroir, Micu.—Ruth Roland is 
married. Mrs. Lionel Kent is her legal name 
and hubby is an automobile man. Douglas 
Fairbanks’ real name is ditto. Mary Pick- 
ford has no children. Watch your local 
papers and you can learn if Clara Kimball 
Young ever goes to Detroit. Same applies 
to other stars. No, we never get tired of 
answering. questions—ho, hum. There are 
three Pickford children and five Moores. 





Lots, Toronto, CANADA.—Tom Moore was 
the doctor in “The Primrose Ring” with 
Mae Murray. Harold Lockwood’s address 
is 1329 Gordon Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. 





Norma, MENOMINEE, Micuo.—We didn’t 
forward your letter to a movie company 
because you are much too young and haven't 
gone far enough in school. You should 
at least have a high school education before 
you make a start starward. 





C. S., Granp Rapiws, Micu.—Brenton 
Marchville played the Prince with Susan 
Grandaise in “A Naked Soul.” It was made 
in France. The owners. of the eyes and 
lips were announced in the August number. 
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Meet your favorite 


Movie Star 


These photo post 
cards of your movie 
favorite present 
such exact like- 
nesses, that to 
possess them is 
a good deal like 
meeting them 
personally. We 
were the first to 
sell by mail post- 
card photos and 
photographs of 
the movie stars and to- 
day are the largest di- 
rect-to-you distributors. 
Personal acquaintance 
with many screen favor- 
ites enables ustoinclude 
exclusive and recent 
poses at these low prices 


18 for 25c 









Take Your Choice 


Make your selection for 
as many as you want and 
send with your remit- 


tance. Our money back 
guarantee protects you. 
May Allison 


Francis X. Bushman 
June Caprice 

Lon Chaney 
Marguerite Clark 
Viola Dana 

Grace Darling 
Grace Darmond 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Franklin Farnum 
Neva Gerber 
Myrtle Gonzales 
Creighton Hale 

W. 5S. Hart 








Louise Huff 
Rupert Julian 
Mollie Kin 
Harold otkweed 
Auise Lovely 
Mary McLaren 
Marie Osborne 
Virginia Pearson 
Dorothy Phillips 
Jack Pickford 
Mary Pickford 
Eddie Polo 
Myrtle Stedman 


Clara Kimball Young 
600 others that you know. 


























18 100 
18 | 100 | 100 for $1 
25 | $1.00 
have eugbveen of your own MONEY BACK 
forty® ora dollar tors | | JF DISSATISFIED 
SPECIAL 





















Actual photographs in 
attractive poses, Size 
8x10 of all feature 
Stars, at 50c each. 
Wehavemany Stars 
in different views 
and poses. Get 3 
beautiful photos of 
your favorite. Spec- 
ial at $1.00 for3. Send 
stamp for sample 
card and our list. 
Sent free with all orders. 


The Film 


Portrait Co. 
127 A First Place 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





SELECT QUALITY 
Length 20 inches— 
Weight 2'{ ounces. 





HUMAN HAIR 
Double 


switch for Price $2.95 Post- 
ressing either sty- paid, Greys extra. 
lsh or simple coif- Send sample. 
fures by showing or § 
hiding the curls. MONEY BACK IF 


NOT SATISFIED 


Write for “VOGUE COIFFURES,” our FREE CATALOG of 

GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 

Transformations, Switches, Curls, Wigs, Pompadours, Waves, etc. 
TOUPEES AND WIGS FOR MEN 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO., 100 Pitth Ave. Dept, 314 New York 
a F Fe ee tee ew << Dine 
BY AN EXPERT PENMAN 
For full particulars and samples of fine pen work, address 





27, 7 














TEVIS & JACKSON, Chillicothe, Missouri 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 
BROWNIE, Burrato, N. Y.—Oh, fickle Dotiy, Jamaica, L. I—Douglas Fairbanks 
Brownie! A new idol every week! Yes, will send you a photograph if you write him 


we're strong for Uncle Sam, too. Just think 
what he’s doing for the young men of the 
country. Thousands of them who never 
hoped to get a trip abroad will be sent at 
his expense io various parts of Europe. Yes, 
we like baseball, too. It takes you out in 
the air. Your request for something about 
Harry Carey has been shot over to the 
boss editor. Where did you ever get the 
idea that we were sometimes gruff? Why, 
the very idea! 





ReapER, Parsons, Kan.—How does it 
come that Francis Bushman is chewing gum 
during the operation scene in “The Great 
Secret?” ‘The only explanation we can think 
of is that he must have put some in his 
mouth prior to the taking of the scene. 
Mahlon Hamilton played opposite Petrova 
in “The Black Butterfly.” The principal 
roles in “Patria” were enacted by Mrs. Cas- 
tle, Milton Sills, Dorothy Green and Warner 
Oland. 


Lizzie B., Hottywoop, Cat.—Lenore UI- 
rich’s name is the same as her stage name 
and she was on the legitimate stage before 
entering screenland. Address her care Mo- 
rosco, Los Angeles, and it will be forwarded. 








H. H. Tampa, Fra.— Marjorie Daw 
played the part of Joan’s sister in the early 
part of “Joan the Woman.” Your Dextér 
request has been attended to. 





Betty, PHILADELPHIA.—We have no rec- 
crd of Jeanette Hackett. Turr’bly sorry. 
Antonio Moreno is not married. Write him 
care of Pathe for a picture. 





HELENA, New York City.—Forest Stan- 





| 


ley is married. He is now on the stage, 
playing in “The Bird of Paradise.” 





J. N., Piarnrietp, N. J—What do you 
mean, no pictures of Mary Pickford. There 
were at least three of that young lady in 
the August issue. Write Mrs. Castle, care 
Pathe, Jersey City, N. J. 





DorotHy, Emporia, Kan.—Irving seems 
to have made quite a hit with you. Mr. 
Cummings and Miss Sinclair were married 
last May. His favorite pastimes are mo- 
toring and writing letters to his admirers 
so you will be safe in writing him. 





Auice, Bronx, New York.—Arline Pretty 
has gray eyes and brown hair and her fa- 
vorite pastime is buying new clothes. Arline, 
Earle Williams, Bessie Love and Shirley Ma- 
son are all enjoying unwedded bliss. Mr. 
Williams was born in 1880. Dorothy Dalton 
was the wife of Lew Cody, now playing 
opposite Gail Kane for Mutual. 





R. D., Savannanu, Ga.—There are no large 
film companies engaged in manufacturing 
photoplays in Georgia. Jacksonville, Fla., 
is the nearest cinema center. 





Juanita ADMIRER, WINNEPEG, CANADA.— 
We have every reason to believe that Tom 
Chatterton and Juanita Hansen will never 
marry each other. Miss Hansen is now 
with Horsley and Thomas Chatterton will 
soon be seen in “Whither Thou Goest.” 








E. M. N., Pittrssurc, Pa—The Gish sis- 
ters are “Somewhere in France” and cannot 
be reached by letter without considerable 
difficulty so you’d better wait until they 
come back home. 


H. H. Favorite, Pasapena, CaL.—Write 








| Helen Holmes at 4560 Pasadena Avenue, 
| Los Angeles. There is no book containing 
| “The Lass of the Lumberlands.” 


care of Artcraft, Corner Vine and Selma, 
Hollywood, Cal. Ralph Kellard is no longer 
with Pathe. Herbert Heyes is with Fox. 





MaryjorigE, WAsHINGTON, D. C.—Pauline 
Fredericks is in New York most of the time 
and she’ll be glad to hear from you if you 
write her care Famous Players. Her birth- 
day date is August 12. 





L. C. W., Burrato, N. Y.—Don’t you 
think your severe criticism of the bathing 
girls in the July number would have car- 
ried more weight if you had signed your 
name to the communication? And we'll bet 
you ain’t no man neither. 





M., STEWARTVILLE, Minn.—By actual 
count there were 59 questions in your two 
letters, most of which are answered else- 
where in this issue. The others are unanswer- 
able. Write again and tell us what you 
really want to know most. 





Dana, NorFork, Va.—Really, you are 
quite embarrassing. Have you no regard 
for masculine modesty? Don’t understand 
your reference to sarcasm as we never in- 
dulge in anything like that. Charles Ray 
is in a current stage of matrimony. There 
aren’t more divorces among movie people 
than other folk. You just hear more about 
’em, that’s all. Strange that no Norfolk 
theater is showing Paramount pictures. Talk 
to your favorite movie manager; that is, 
the manager of your favorite theater. 





Fan, LaGrance, Ga—Milton Sills played 
opposite Clara Kimball Young in “The Deep 
Purple.” William Shay opposite Annette 
Kellermann in “Daughter of the Gods.” It 
was about nine reels long. 





Atice D., SAN Francisco.—Tom Moore is 
with the Constance Talmadge Company at 
present. Was born in 1886 and his wife is 
Alice Joyce. Lottie Pickford is with Lasky. 


B. W., Denver, Coto.—What do you 
mean “darling answer man” and don’t we 
“adore Jack Pickford?” Jack is a very 
clever young actor and ought to be a great 
help to his family in time but—just noticed 
your postscript confession of 13 years, so 
it’s all right. We never allow anyone older 
than that to “darling” us. Write Jack at 
Morosco Photoplay Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
and he'll send you a picture. 








Miss BotHer, Hot Sprincs, ArK.—Mar- 
gery Daw will next appear on the screen 
with Mary Pickford in “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.” She is with Lasky and her 
right name is Margery House. Her brother, 
Chandler House, is also a film player. 
Madge Evans is eight. You certainly are 
lucky to get so much attention from Miss 
Minter. 





Marc, Tyiter, Tex—The word “we” is 


used by us in the editorial sense, just as 
we use “us” as a singular pronoun. Only 
two classes of people have the right to 
this privilege, editors and kings, and soon 
it will be only the former. Dark red hair 
photographs a soft black and the lighter 
shades of red photograph the varying shades 
of brown. Pearl White’s hair is a light 
auburn, therefore appears light on the 
screen. Louise Lovely’s husband’s name is 
Welch but not Niles. Creighton Hale was 
the Prince in “Snow White.” Bryant Wash- 
burn is 28 and happily wed. Crane Wilbur 
is in Los Angeles with Horsley. Why clubs 
ere named for movie stars is one of life’s 
little mysteries we haven’t attempted to solve. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. The boss said he 
had been watching all the men. When he found I had been studying at home 
with the International Correspondence Schools he knew I had the right stuff in 
me—that I was bound to make good. Now we can move over to that house on 


~Oakland Avenue and you can have a maid and take things easy. 








I tell you, 


Nell, taking that course with the I. C.S. was the best thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for thousands of men 


and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all over the world. 


In offices, 


shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 


to big jobs, over the heads of older 
men, past those whose only quali- 
fication is long service. 


There is a job ahead of you that some 
man is going to be picked for. The boss 
can’t take chances. When he selects the 
one to hold it he is going to choose a 
trained man with sound, practical knowl- 
edge of the work. Get busy right now 
and put yourself in line for that promo- 
tion. You can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the International 
Correspondence Schools, just as nearly 
two million men have done in the last 
twenty-five years, just as more than 
100,000 men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to 
mark and mail this coupon. Make your 
start the same way—and make it right now. 


7 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6476, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, or in the 
subject, before which I mark X. 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMANSHIP 
Traffic Management 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Commercial Law 


Higher Accounting 
Railway Accountant 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Good English 

Window Trimmer 
Show-Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 

Mail Carrier 
CARTOONIST 

Ilustrator 

Perspective Drawing 
Carpet Designer 
Wallpaper Designer 
Bookcover Designer 
TEACHER 

Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Mathematics 

C) AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
) Automobile Repairing 


0000001000000000NNN0000000000 








Name 


Certified Public Accountant 


0 








ooo 


a 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electrician 

Electric Wiring 

Electric Lighting 

Electric Car Running 
Heavy Electric Traction 
Electrical Draftsman 
Electric Machine Designer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
ARCHITECT 

Architectural Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder 
Building Foreman 
Concrete Builder 
PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 
Heating & Ventilation 
Plumbing Inspector 
Foreman Plumber 
CHEMIST 

Analytical Chemist 

MINE FOREMANORENGINEER 
Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 

| | Metallurgist or Prospector 
L_] Assayer 

| TEXTILEOVERSEERORSUPT, 
Cotton Manufacturing 


L} Woolen Manufacturing 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Designer 
Machine Shop Practice 
Boilermaker or Designer 
Patternmaker 

Toolmaker 

Foundry Work 

Blacksmith 

Sheet Metal Worker 
STEAM ENGINEER 
Stationary Fireman 
MARINE ENGINEER 

GAS ENGINE OPERATING 
Refrigeration Engineer 
CIVIL ENGINEER 

gig’ nod and Mapping 
R. R. Constructing 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
NAVIGATION Spanish 
Motor Boat Runn'g Freneh 
AGRICULTURE German 
Fruit Growing 
Vegetable Growing 
Live Stock & Dairying 


Italian 


LJ) POULTRY RAISER 





Occupation 
and Employer____ 





Street and No. 





City. 


State. 
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‘Hau- Color Restorer 


PLEASES 
DAINTY 
WOMEN 


It is not acrude dye, greasy 
and repulsive, but a clean, 
colorless liquid that dainty 
women like to use. 


Acts like magic on those 
first gray streaks. 
Restores the orig- 
inal color in from 
4 to 8 days no 
matter how gray 


the hair. 


Applied by comb- 
ing through the 
hair, which it 
leaves soft and 

: fluffy. Doesn't 

“. interfere with 

i shampooing, 

waving and 

dressing. To 
prove this we 
offer a Trial 


Bottle FREE. 


Send for free 
trial bottle with 
special comb 
; and test it on 
a lock of 
hair. Say 

} in your 
(DZ letter ee 4. your 
hair is naturally black, 
dark brown, medium 
brownorlight brown. If 
possible, enclosea lock. 


































q | 


When you want the 
full-size bottle you can 
get it direct from us if 
you prefer not to buy 
of your druggist. 


Mary T. Goldman 


554 Golcman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Established 
50 Years 





! 





































are “‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S es" 


Cream 
Made especially to remove freckles 

Leavesthe skinclear, smoothand with 
out ablem’sh. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar, 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparation sindispensab le tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 



















Dept. 32 Aurora, lib 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 53) 


bride” from Universal City. Betty Shade 
was the first. 


OMMODORE J. STUART BLACK- 
TON, one of the organizers of the 
Vitagraph Company of America has 

joined Adolph Zukor’s Paramount organi- 
zation. Mr. Blackton still holds his stock 
in the Vitagraph Company but it is under- 
stood he will sell out completely. The 
new series to be produced by Commodore 
Blackton will be known as the J. Stuart 
Blackton Series of Photoplays. Four of 
these will be made the first year, each to 
o* equal in scope to “The Battle Cry of 
’eace.” 


HE decision of 


oi Griffith, the magnificent and spectacular 
“Intolerance.” At the Lasky Studio he 
will handle much of the work which for- 
merly fell to Cecil De Mille who has been 
overtaxed with production duties. 


UANITA HANSEN has quit Keyston- 
J ing and is lending her blondeness as a 

contrast to the darker pulchritude of 
Crane Wilbur. It is understood that Wil- 
bur will soon make a new aliiance—no, 
not matrimonial, business—as his contract 
with David Horsley has recently expired. 


LEO MADISON has been dallying 
with her old love, the so-called legiti- 





Universal to dis- 

continue the mak- 
ing of pictures of less 
than five reels’ length 
completes the final 
standardization of the 
photoplay. Of course 
the decision does not 
affect comedies or 
serial episodes but the 
old two and three reel 
thrillers are now a 
thing of the >ast. 


NNA _ LUTHER, 

the golden blonde 

heroine of many 
film escapades, is back 
at the make-up box 
after a long absence 
from the mercury 
lights. She will be seen 
next in the role oppo- 
site Charley Ray in his 
initial Ince-Paramount 
production. 





EENA CWEN and 





mate stage, after a 
half dozen years or 
more, in the movies. 


Miss Madison has been 
filling an engagement 
in a San Francisco 
stock theater. 


UGENE O’BRIEN 
took the first train 
back to New York 

after the completion of 
Mary Pickford’s “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” Not that he 
| had any objections to 
Hollywood, but he said 
he was so terribly tired 
of sleeping, don’t you 


know. 
EGGY CUSTER, 
one of the pretty 
young things of 


Universal City, staged 
an honest-to-goodness 
wedding in July when 
she slipped away to 
San Diego with Cam- 
eraman Jack Mc- 








Miriam Cooper, 

wives respectively 
of George and Raoul 
Walsh, Fox star and 
director respectively, 
have retired, tempo- 
rarily at least, from 
camera activities. Miss 
Owen had been filmed in numerous scenes 
of a photoplay in which she was playing 
opposite her husband for the first time 
when illness caused her to quit and her 
place was taken by Enid Markey. 


AZIMOVA, the original war bride, 
dramatically speaking, has _ been 
signed to appear in Metro Pictures. 

She will be directed by Maxwell Karger 
in a series of multiple reel productions. 


RANK E. WOODS, whose first experi- 
ence with the motion picture industry 
was as the conductor of The Specta- 

tor column in The New York Dramatic 
Mirror, and who later was closely asso- 
ciated with D. W. Griffith in all his big 
productions, has been engaged by the 
Famous Players Lasky-Corporation. He 
will act as general manager of productions 
under Director General Cecil De Mille. 
Mr. Woods is the author of the original 
scenario of “The Birth of a Nation” and 


| had much to do with the last production 


Kenzie. 


Little Bobby Connelly, Vitagraph’s juvenile 

star, fell from the running , 

mobile and broke his right arm. This did not 

cause even temporary let-up in his work for 

his director immediately wrote a scenaric in 

which the broken arm figures prominently 
and work is going on as usual. 


rd of an auto- ATHLEEN CLIF- 

FORD, vaudeville 

and screen star, 
celebrated her fourth 
accident several weeks 
ago—a sprained ankle. 
During the filming of “The Twisted 
Thread” the Balboa serial which is pro- 
viding her celluloid debut, Miss Clifford 
has broken a wrist, an arm and several 
ribs. Yet she insists that vaudeville is 
more exciting than the sun stage. 


ILDRED HARRIS, who will be re- 
membered by the pioneer movie 
fans as the Domino kiddie is now 

a full fledged star. She appeared in the 
first production made by Lois Weber in 
her new studio and at its completion was 
signed up for a year as a Weber star. 
Miss Harris, after her kid days at Ince- 
ville, was elevated to ingenuehood by D 
W. Griffith and was featured in Fine 
Arts photoplays for a time. 


EYSTONE comedies are now being 
made without the assistance of Mack 
Sennett, father of that brand of film 

recreation. The name having passed to 
Triangle, that concern is engaged in turn- 
ing out the product at the former Fine 
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Look to Nela Park 
for Better Lighting 


New uses for light have been made possible by the 
NATIONAL MAZDA lamp. It has greatly multiplied 
the amount of light produced from a given amount of 
current. The steady illumination at high intensities 
and low cost has brought about, among other things, 
the flood-lighting of buildings as shown below. 


Flood-lighting, protective lighting, flag lighting; street 
car, locomotive and sign lightingare but a fewexamples of 
better results being secured with NATIONAL MAZDA 
lamps than were possible with the older illuminants. 

Now watch for better pictures in the movie theatres. 
The light that throws the picture on the screen repre- 
sents a more difficult illuminating problem than the 
others, but it is not beyond the powers of the incandes- 
cent lamp which has solved so many other difficulties. 

For data on any kind of lighting connected with 
the motion picture house write Nela Specialties Division, 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 134 Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 
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Relleve your 
foot troubles 


with a o CLs 


Misplaced bones cause most foot troubles. 
Fallen arches cause pain in feet, legs, thighs, 
and back. Lowered bones pressing on the 
sole cause Ccallouses. Misaligned bones cause 
run-over heels. The 


Wizard Adjustable 


Callous Remover 
Arch Builder 


flee! Leveler 


give instant relief by 
supporting misplaced 
bones in normal position, 
with “soft inserts in over- 
lapping pockets. Any adjust- 
ment needed easily made. 
Wizards are soft, flexible, 
featherlight and feel fine. No 
metal—no breaking in. Each 
device made separate or 
combined for cases with 
more than one trouble. 
For sale by shoe dealers. 
If not by yours, write us. 
Ask for Orthopraxy of the Foot, A 
Simple l fréeatise on Joot trvudvle 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1517 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AZUREA 


r | Fhe Face BC PODER A fixe | 
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Marvelously \ WE 






A generous | 


. Sample of} 
Soft and S= Fait: Perfume | 
Exquisitely Face Powder and 

Powder will 
Fragrant Sachet Po er wi 


f be sent upon receipt 
, f 10c. 
LT PIVER j) |" 
PARIS (france) 
CHAS. BAEZ ||! 
Sole Agent for U. S. and Can. \\2 


Dep’t “Q” 
24 E. 22nd St. 
New York City J 























Every Bride, Groom, Young Man or Woman Needs 


SE 


UAL KNOWLEDGE 
A $2 BOOK FOR §$ 
Com plete—320 pages—lIllustrated 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D. 


Noted Authority and Lecturer 


PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE 


every person needs to know; Safety 
in marriage relations; Dangers of 
Sexual Abuses; Diseases caused by 
Sexual Ignorance; Secret of Sexual 
Strength. Exposes “fakes” on sexual 
weakness. Explains what, when and 
= how to tell children. 
In plain wrapper, only $1.00 postpaid, 
this advertisement. Money back if not satisfied. 
The only Sex Book by a Noted Authority 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 1030 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 





if you mention 
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Arts studio while Sennett retains the old 
Keystone studio for the manufacture of 
Sennett-Paramount comedies. 


RACE CUNARD is again a worker in 

the Universal vineyard, so to speak. 

She went back to the old homestead 
several weeks ago but it is not likely that 
she will be seen opposite Francis Ford 
in the immediate future. Ford is now 
engaged solely in directorial work. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS’ “Wild and 
Woolly” was such a tremendous suc- 
cess that he is again doing a western 

comedy after a stuntless one. This one is 
being directed by Joseph Henaberry, as- 
sisted by Millard Webb, under the super- 
vision of John Emerson. The story of 
course, by Anita Loos. Before starting 
the picture, the dynamic “Doug” made a 
quick trip to Cheyenne to attend the 
Frontier Day celebration. 


HE Wandering Jew and The Man 

Without a Country have been suc- 

ceeded by The Girl Without a 
Home. 

Mabel. 

Mabel Normand. 

Ever since March, 1916, the Keystone 
queen’s mysterious affiliations have been 
a conversational buzz wherever picture 
talk is going. 

Likewise 
“Mickey,” 


her merrily _ invisible 
as nice a tradition as the 
Brownies, upon which a phalanx of 
directors, several armies of cast, several 
miles of continuity, several warehouses of 
scenery, several tons of props, several 
leagues of film and several libraries of 
publicity have been expended with noth- 
ing (as yet) forthcoming. 


AT O'MALLEY, who became famous 
with the Edison Company is with 
Selig. He will appear with Lew 

Fields in a drama entitled “The Barker.” 
O'Malley, like his noted namesake of fic- 
tion, Charlie O'Malley of the Dragoons, 
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is a great rider, and does some remark- 
able bareback riding in the new picture. 


ELL, who do you think they have 

snared into pictures? No, not Hin- 

denberg; Texas Guinan, who has 
led the Winter Garden Company in 
some of its greatest triumphs. H. O. 
Davis, big boss of the Triangle Company 
saw great possibilities in the transfer of 
her wonderful vivacity to the screen, and 
lured her out to Culver City. She has 
only one complaint to make about Cali- 
fornia. It has none.of those delightful 
old-fashioned barouches that wander leis- 
urely up and down Fifth Avenue of an 
evening. Miss Guinan christened them 
“wooleys” and the name has stuck. 


OROTHY DALTON is now a Para- 
mount star. Thomas Ince has offi- 
cially announced that Miss Dalton’s 

name has been added to those of Charles 
Ray and Enid Bennett as Ince stars to 
appear exclusively in the future in Para- 
mount pictures. There will be eight 
Dorothy Dalton pictures a year. 


RNOLD DALY is making his return 
to the screen in an adaptation of 
Edward Hale’s “A Man Without a 

Country” made by the Frohman Amuse- 
ment Corporation. Anthony P. Kelly 
made the film version and John W. Noble 
handled the direction. The battle scenes 
were staged in Long Island, New Jersey, 
and off Cape Cod. 


HARLES BRABIN, lately a Vita- 
graph director, has joined the Metro 
forces to direct the Bushman-Bayne 

combination. Before becoming a Metro- 
ite, Brabin directed Peggy Hyland's first 
independent release, “Persuasive Peggy.” 


LARA KIMBALL YOUNG'S first in- 
dependent production is to be “The 
Marionettes.” The filming was done 

at the Thanhouser New Rochelle, N. Y., 
studios, Emil Chautard directing. 





A Protest Against a Needless Horror of War 


By J. P. 


HEY want to send our movie stars 
against the German crowd, 
I don’t believe such cruelty in war 
should be allowed, 
A dark and diabolic mind conceived this 
ghoulish part— 
Imagine putting Hindenburg against our 
William Hart! 


What chance, I ask, would Hindy have, 
the poor benighted Hun? 

Why, Hart could roll a cigarette 
beating in his bun, 

And poor old Crown Prince Freddy, with 
Bill Farnum in the fight! 

He’d be some Crown Prince Freddy, then, 
for Bill would crown him right. 


while 


Alas for Kaiser William! 
old he, 

With Douglas Fairbanks at the front and 
leaping o’er the lea, 


Alas, for poor 


McEvoy 


He'd reap a retribution for his kultur and 
his sins, 

For Doug’ would shine his august eyes 
and kick his royal shins. 


I ask you please to paint the scene upon 
your matter gray, 

The wild, horrenduous battle 
Chaplin in thefray, 

With Charlie and his facial fringe of Lilli- 
putian size 

Bombarding sad-eyed German troops with 
gooey custard pies! 


scene with 


So do not send our movie stars against 
the Teuton horde, 

Such grim, barbaric cruelty 
no reward. 

In measures so malign as this we should 
not have a part— 

Let’s fight with murderous gas and shell— 
but let us have a heart! 


would merit 
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NELL CRAIG 
in ‘‘ The Trufflers’’ 


Essanay Photoplay 
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The letter on the right is the sincere acknowledg- nr 

4] ment of a famous photoplay beauty to the efficacy of Ingram’s 





LTT. 


AAT RARE TKEEEREEREETEEEEEEAEEEE 


Milkweed Cream. There can be no question regarding the per- 
fection of Miss Craig’s complexion. Daily proof of it is given on the F. F. INGRAM CO.: 
moving picture screen—photographic proof that shows no favors. I thought it might interest you 


Why spend time in applying merely cleansing or softening ec aeaateaan gayle p-snreaaed 
creams when in the same time you can apply Milkweed Cream a ag wan en * semper 
and give your complexion all its additional benefits. Ingram’s bere, the water effected wy com- 
Milkweed Cream is not a cold cream. It has positive curative meh a 
and corrective properties. It remedies roughness, redness and Prec sorn = ag Be ames 
sunburn. It prevents tan. It eradicates pimples and other epee ee a é ard 
blemishes. It is the skin-health cream. There is no substitute. oil cn a ae ae oe 

has been, mae snd aed ol ovr the work fo 4 pvere During that space o) tie 


Craig’s. They endorse all we say of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. have tried one or two others that 
only served to make me realize 


in Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size = {te quatity of “Ingram’s.” Your 


Every 
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e | 2 cream is without equal. I mean 
| Beauty Jar Ingram’ Ingram'’s this sincerely and ask you to \< 
> ‘cola accept my thanks for making 
: Souveraine LOUGE itforus. | 
~< Just to show a proper glow”’ use | 
>| A complexion powderespeci- | a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the | 
rg ally distinguished by the fact | cheeks. A safe preparation for 
C3} that it stayson. Furthermore, | delicately heightening the natural : s 
> a powder of unexcelled deli- | color. Thecoloring matter isnot ab- Send us 6c in stamps for our Guest \< 
La cacy of texture and refinement | sorbed by theskin. Delicately per- a i 
14 of perfume. Four tints—White, | fumed. Solid cake. Three shades Room Package containing Ingram’s 14 
S| Pink, Flesh and Brunette —50c. —Dark, Light, and Medium — 50c. Face Powder and Rouge in novel \f 
5 FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO, | pusepackets,and Milkweed Cream, 
k Established 1885 Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume 
Ss Windsor,Can. 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. _in Guest Room sizes. (57) 
a: 
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Enjoy Your Motor Trip 


You can fearlessly face the Sun, 
Wind and Dust. Protected by Mag- 
nolia Balm your com- 


plexion is safe from <9 
Windbum and Tan. SQ." 47 


ThisLiquidPowder ~>=>~ 
is used before Sa A \ 


exposure to 
prevent injury 
to the cuticle: 
or afterward 
to quickly 
relieve the 
burning sensation. 





It is wonderfully 
soothing, cooling, refreshing and a great 
comfort after a day's travel over dusty roads. 

Magnolia Balm is the skin-saving oo | 


secret which is regularly used when once tried. 


Magnolia Balm 
LIQUID FACE POWDER 
Three Colors: White, Pink and Rose-Red 
75c. a bottle at Dealers or by mail, postpaid. 
Sample (either color) for 2c. Stamp. 
Lyon Mfg. Co., 30 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































The | 
Birthright 
of Every 


Woman 


The attractiveness 
of Venus is in that 
form divine—a per- 
fect bust and figure— 
which has become fa- 
mous throughout the ages. 
These glories of sex are nat- 
ural to all women who can, if they wish, possess 
them to an astonishing degree, 

I have just written a book which tells how women 
may satisfy their natural desires and sccure the 
beauty of bust development. The book is sent free 
because it also tells about the 


Kathryn Murray Method 


of Form Development 
by which any woman, young or middle-aged, may ob- 
tain wonderful results. My method is simplicity it- 
self. It does not comprise the use of massage, fool- 
ish plasters, electricity, medicines, ete, It actsina 
natural way—securing the enlarge- ro 
ment desired in ashort time. =. 
This Book Free > 
Send for it and learn how to 
add oe and attractivencssto f 
— igure—develop your 
ust—possess beautifu! round- 
ed shoulders, Book tells you 
how to doit in a charmingly 
natural and simple manner. / 
Write forit today. Sentfree | - 
in plain sealed envelope. 


KATHRYN MURRAY “—_ 
Suite 1058-BGarland Bldg.,Chicago ~~ __! 


25' Trial Bottle 


ce) eA OL 


You have never seen 
anything like this before 


The fragrance of thousands of 
blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. 
The most exquisite perfume ever 
produced. Send only 20c for regular 
25c trial bottle. 


TRAE WARN REOIOTERED 
2 » 
















Flowe 


$1.00 an ounce at dealers or by mail.. Send 
check, stamps, money order. Odors: Lily 
of the Valley, Rose, Violet, Mon Amour. 
Money back if not pleased. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for large trial 
(regular 25c size) bottle. 


PAUL RIEGER, 230 First St., San Francisco 
PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Cgréen Quon, ond Men Amgur age y t--> 
odors. § rttle oF ch. : 
Exact Size 25¢ Bottle Send $1,00 Souvenir Box, 5 odors, 25c Hotties. 





Hints to Photoplay Writers 


(Continued from page 108) 


of the prominent men in this stupendous 
industry are utterly ignorant of the ma- 
chine that is the main factor in the busi- 
ness, yet it is an actual fact. Have they 
ever realized that if the cameramen 
banded together and called a “strike,” 
the business would come to a standstill? 
Yet, that might happen, and then, where 
would they be? That is one reason I 
urge that all directors and scenario writers 
should learn how to operate the camera. 

Directing a film production is by no 
means the same thing as directing a stage 
production, and a director of the former 
should essay to know more than the mere 
art of instructing famous stage stars how 
to act. He should have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the moving picture camera, and 
should also be able to cut and assemble 
the film. 

Some of our best directors have per- 
fected themselves in every detail of the 
business, as they should, and they are 
reaping the reward of their knowledge, 
and it is safe to venture that many will 
shortly find themselves in the discard if 
they do not hasten to make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with everything per- 
taining to a profession that is rapidly 
evolving from slipshod incompetency to 
thorough efficiency. 

I have seen directors, with no knowl- 
edge whatever of photography or of the 
camera and its limitations, who would 
brook no interference nor take any advice 
from their cameramen, insisting on filming 
scenes in impossible light and at abortive 
angles, entailing the retaking of scenes 
that should never have been attempted, 
thereby causing an enormous waste of 
film, the cost of which, needless to say, 
did not come from their own pockets. 

I guarantee that millions of feet of film 
are wasted monthly in the studios through- 
out the country that could easily be saved 
if directors had a knowledge of the cam- 
era, or allowed themselves to be guided 
by the cameramen who know their busi- 
ness. 

To quote one case in point. I was 
present all through one five-reel produc- 
tion which was directed by a man of 
colossal nerve. This director had secured 
his position through being the bosom 
friend of the general manager of the com- 
pany. He knew nothing of stage craft; 
had never been behind the footlights in 
his life; had never read a play or a photo- 
play scenario, and had never even seen a 
moving picture camera until the day he 
started to direct the production. 

Well, he made no hesitation about di- 
recting a famous stage star how to act, 
and the two cameramen at his command 
had to shoot every scene as he told them; 
although they frequently protested against 
faulty light and impossible angles; and in 
the filming of the production over 25,000 
feet of film were burned up. By the time 
the production was completed all con- 
cerned were so disgusted that an appeal 
was made to the general manager to have 
the director ousted. This he refused to 
do. The financial backers withdrew their 
support; the actors and others levied at- 
tachments on the. production and on the 
studio plant, and the picture has never 
been released to this day. It is fortunate 


for the famous star that it has not been 
released, although the production cost 
over $40,000. 

Now, the day for that sort of thing is 
past, or, at least, is rapidly passing, and 
I think I am safe in saying that directors 
from now on will be required to show that 
they have a perfect knowledge of the cam- 
era before they will be entrusted with the 
producing of pictures by any reliable 
firm. A good knowledge of the camera 
will also be required of the staff writers, 
so it will be well for those who hope to 
make themselves worth while to make a 
close study of the camera as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Several of the foremost companies are 
giving their staff writers every opportunity 
to learn the inner workings of the studio 
and the working of the camera at first 
hand. 

The David Horsley Studios in Los An- 
geles are always on the lookout for five 
reel baby stories suitable for Little 
Mary Osborne; but they must be real 
baby stories and full of little human 
touches; such as have made “Little Mary” 
the popular child actress she is. Mary 
McLaren is also, now, under the David 
Horsley banner, and this famous 18 year 
old star is always anxious to find stories 
as good as “Shoes,” in which it will be 
remembered she first captured the film 
world by storm. .So, free-lance writers 
have a good possible market there. 

Col. Jasper E. Brady is now Manager 
of the manuscript department at Univer- 
sal City and announces that the needs of 
that well known organization are ‘“univer- 
sal.” He is anxious to secure, at all times, 
one, three and five-reel dramas; one-reel 
comedies; two, three and five-reel ‘‘animal 
pictures,” and five-reel comedy dramas. 
Also five-reel dramas to feature little Zoe 
Rae, the Universal child actress. The 
Universal Company is making a stand for 
“chemically pure” pictures and will not 
consider any story that is in the least way 
suggestive. The Universal is really a 
good market at present, and the best I 
know of for free-lance writers. 

There is no use in submitting comedies 
to Charlie Chaplin, as he declares he is 
preparing to do his bit against the sub- 
marines. He is filling up on “War Food.” 
He says that everything he eats goes 
“Right to the Front”! So, he has no 
time to spare in reading scripts. 

Stories dealing with war are not in de- 
mand anywhere just now. There is too 
much trouble and gloom recorded daily 
through the press, so the more cheery and 
optimistic you can make your photoplays 
these days, the better chance they will 
have of a ready market. 

American stories, dealing with every- 
day domestic life, are what the exhibitors 
want, and they control the film market, 
as they deal directly with the public. If 
writers would allow themselves to be ad- 
vised, to a certain extent, by the proprie- 
tors of picture theatres in their towns they 
would do well, because the producing 
companies are catering to them and try 
to make productions to meet their 
needs. I know several free-lance writers 
who consistently do this and have found 
it very helpful. 
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The new way to manicure 


Don’t cut the cuticle—give your nails the 
well-groomed loveliness you’ve wanted so long 


Discard forever your manicure 
scissors! Cutex softens and removes 
surplus cuticle without cutting — 
does away 
with tire- 
some soak- 
ing of the 
nails—takes 
half thetime 
heretofore 
required. 

Cutex is 
absolutely 
harmless. 





+ ° 
Photo by Floyd, N. ¥. You will 

Naomi Childers, whose perfect fea- 

tures noted artists have often com- be amaz ed 

menjod upon, onye: | After my ae 

curist used Cutex but once, J saw ~ 

the difference, and now consider it to see how 

a matter of course not to have hang- . 

nails or uneven cuticle.’ easil | vVyou 


can give your nails a wonderful 
manicure with Cutex. 


Just how to do it 


Open the Cutex package. In it 
you will find orange stick and ab- 
sorbent cotton. Wrap a little cot- 
ton around the end of the stick and 
dip it into the Cutex bottle. 


‘Then work the stick around the 
base of the nail, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. Almost at once 
you will find that you can wipe off 
the dead surplus skin. Rinse the 
hands in clear water. 

Finish with a touch of Cutex Nail 
White. It removes any stains from 
underneath the nails and leaves them 
immaculately clean. 


Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the 
palm of the hand and passed quickly 
over the nails gives them a soft, 
shimmering polish—the most de- 
lightful you have ever seen. If you 
like an especially brilliant, lasting 
polish, apply Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then the cake polish. 


How you can cure overgrown 
cuticle—prevent hideous 
hangnails 


Dr. Edmund Saalfeld, the famous spe- 


cialist, in his work on the 
care of the nails, points out 
that hangnails have two 
causes. If the cuticle is al- 
lowed to grow up onto the 
surface of the nail, the skin 
will tear, become detached 
and form hangnails. Just as 
frequéntly hangnails come 
from improper or too vigor- 
ous treatment of the cuticle. 


wit mT MTNA TUTTI 
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With Cuter, work around the base of 
the back 
cuticle--leaves a smooth, even base. 







A touch of Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails leaves them immaculate 










Th:s complete manicure set 


To prevent hangnails your whole effort 
should be to keep the cuticle unbroken. 
This is exactly what Cutex does— it 
removes the 
cuticle with- 
out injury. It 
leaves the skin 
at the base of 
thenailsmooth 
and firm, uz- 
broken. Even 
people who 
have been 
most troubled 
with hang- 
nails, say that 
with Cutex, 
they have been Photo by Tarr, N.Y. 
entirely freed eee eee en oT ont ike 
from this an- {ones a'ciates to sever allow ou 


+ maid to cut the cuticle. Cutex gives 
noyance. my nails such a shapely look. 





Until you use Cutex, you cannot real- 
ize what a great improvement even one ap- 
plication makes, you cannot know how 
attractive your nails can be made to look. 


Try it. See for yourself. Notice how 
quickly it gives your nails the shapeliness 
that everyone admires. 


Start to have exquisite 
nails today 


Ask for the Cutex Manicure Specialties, 
wherever toilet preparations are sold. 
Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 50c 
and $1.00 bottles; introductory size, 25c. 
Cutex Nail White, which removes dis- 
colorations from underneath the nails, is 
only 25c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder or liquid form, is 25c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, 
is also 25c. If your favorite store has not 
yet secured a stock, write direct. 


Send 1l4c for complete 
manicure set 


Don't think you can get along with 
old-fashioned cuticle-cutting—not even for 
another day! Send at once for the Cutex 
set illustrated below and know the differ- 
ence. Tear off the coupon now and send 
it today with 14c (10c for the set and 4c 
for packing and postage) and get your 
Cutex manicure set. It is complete and is 
enough for at least six ‘‘manicures.’’ 
Address, Northam Warren, Dept. 306, 
9 West Broadway, New York. 


lft you live in Canada, send I4c to 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Lid., 
Dept. 306, 489 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal, for your sample set,and 
get Canadian prices, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Northam Warren, Dept. 306 
9 West Broadway, New York 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 


Ever-white—dressy—just 
like a linen collar only 
water, dirt, grease and 
perspiration proof. 
Cleaned in a jiffy with a 
little soap and water. 


Cannot Wilt 


Fine for motorists and busi- 
ness men. Economical — 
they save big laundry bills. 
All accepted styles and half 
sizes. At your dealers or 
sample direct for thirty cents. 
Mention style and size pre- 
ferred. Booklet on request. 


E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 


The Arlington Works 
725 Broadway, New York 
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TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, tradenarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate thelargest J 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
EMcient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


, ————— 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAVE FROM 
$25to $75 


f 
— --¢ 
— 





THE SANITARY “O.K.”’ ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us- 
ed. Price l5c. New Rubbers Sc each. 

ALL STATIONERS 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O.K."’ Paper Fasteners 














Every advertisement in Photoplay 
is guaranteed, not only by the 
advertiser, but by the publisher 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 112) 


PickrorD FAN, LAGRANGr, Ga.—The Art- 
craft production of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” with Mary Pickford cast as Rebecca, 
has been completed. 





Joun D., New York City.—George Walsh 
was born in your own little village in 1892. 
Cast for Reliance’s “The Headliner”: Gabriel, 
George Walsh; Beatrice, Irene Hunt; Her 
Father, Tate DuCrow; His Father, Philip 
Gastrok. 





Heten, Battie CreexK, Micu.—Theda 
Bara is in Los Angeles now but only for two 
pictures at the Fox studio. 





Bitty, CotumMsus, O.—That surely was 
mean of Mister Kerrigan to go and quit 
Universal just when you had finished com- 
posing your song about him. As you sug- 
gest, the most fitting punishment would be 
to send him a copy of it. Address Bill Hart, 
in care of Artcraft, Hollywood, Cal. He 
has no secretary. 





PickrorpD, Mar, SNyper, Tex.—Say, old 
timer, don’t stamps cost anything in Texas? 
Montagu Love was Robert in “Bought and 
Paid For.” Mr. Shumway is still an actor. 
You oughta be strong for Bessie Love, as 
she is a native Tejana. 





Dawn, Rock VALtey, Ia.—Henry King 
was bo’n in ole V’ginny and has_ been 
with the Balboa company about two years. 
Hope that you discover him to be your 
leng lost millionaire uncle. 





Mary, Battrmore, Mp.—“The Light of 
Western Stars,’ somewhat modified or al- 
tered, has been released under the title of 
“The Heart of Texas Ryan.” George Kuwa 
was the same who played with Hayakawa 
in “The Typhoon.” 





G. H., CHeveNNE, Wyo.—There are hun- 
dreds of persons in the movies whose names 
are unknown to us and it is probable that 
your friend is among them. If he is among 
the well known players, perhaps he kas 
changed his name, as we have no record of 
any Whiteley Johnston. 





M. F., Pratnview, Tex.—Here’s a few of 
the addresses you want: Edwin Carewe, 
Metro; Denton Vane, Vitagraph; Colin 
Chase, Morosco; Elmer Clifton, Universal 
City; Eddie Lyons, Universal; Russell Bas- 
sett, Selznick; Edwin Stanley, Thanhouser; 
Marion Swayne, Pathe; Ethel Clayton, 
World; Carlyle Blackwell, ditto; Margery 
Daw, Lasky; Emmy Whelen, Metro. 





ELEeANor, LovisvILLE, Ky.—Lucky girl, to 
live in the same town in which that ador- 
able J. Warren Kerrigan was born! Why 
is it that some people have all the luck in 
the world? Mary Miles Minter doesn’t “pre- 
tend she’s fourteen.” She admits that she 
was 15 on her last birthday. And Margue- 
rite Clark is 30. You should be more charit- 
able toward your own sex. “The Rise of 
Susan” was Miss Young’s last with World. 





Frank, Victorra, AvusTrAL1a.— Terribly 
sorry but we have all the art stuff available 
that we can possibly crowd into the maga- 
zine. Can’t find any record of “Sons of 
Satan.” Perhaps it’s a German production. 
Think Miss Clark will send you a photograph 
properly endorsed, without any remuneration. 
No, your letter is not the longest we have 
ever received, not by about 23 pages. The 
“Seven Sisters’ were Marguerite Clark, 
Madge Evans, Dorothea Camden, Lola Bar- 


| clay, Jean Stewart, I. Feder and G. Fursman. 


Conway Tearle was the chief male in it. 


E. B., NEw Yorx City.—Robert Warwick 
has his own company now and may be 
reached care of Selznick. He is married. 





Ki, Hastincs, New ZEALAND.—Glad to 
hear that so many of our favorites are also 
yours. How could an actress born in 1895 
be only 18? Simplest thing in the world. 
She just doesn’t have any more birthdays 
after the eighteenth. So “The Broken Coin” 
is setting "em mad? Well, it was a long 
time getting there. 





Louise, Muissourr Vattey, Ia—Theda 
Bara and Harry Hilliard will send their 
photographs and will probably also answer 
your letters. 





INQUISITIVE, MINNEAPOLIS.—“The Haunt- 
ed Pajamas” is Harold Lockwood’s latest. 
Carmel Myers plays opposite him. We have 
told the editor about your William Court- 
leigh, Jr. desire. We sincerely hope that some 
time in the future thousands of readers of 
PHotTopLtay will pester us to death for in- 
formation about you. Nothing could be 
fairer than that. 





R., Loccrevitte, New Brunswicx.—Bet- 
ter write to Miss Mitchell yourself. -A letter 
addressed to her in our care will be for- 
warded. 





Guiapys, PetHam Manor, N. Y.—Harri- 
son Ford is in his late twenties. Robert 
Warwick, Doris Kenyon, Johnny Hines and 
Jean Adair comprised the cast of “A Girl’s 
Folly.” 





C. R., NortH Apams, Mass.—‘The Un- 
welcome Mother” was filmed in the East. 
The cast: Elinor, Valkyrien; Mason, Walter 
Law; George Hudson, John Webb Dillon; 
Ann, Violet de Biccari; Richard Russell, 
Warren Cook; Old Peter, Tom Burrough; 
children, Jane and Katherine Lee. 





DorotHy, St. James, Minn.—Edwin 
August has been turning his talents into 
directorial channels of late. Don’t think he 
has appeared in a film play for more than 
a year. He’s married and gets his mail at 
the Screen Club, New York City. 





Peccy, Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Tina 
Marshall and Tully Marshall are not re- 
lated. “Patria” has fifteen episodes. Yes, 
Marie Walcamp is the girl you mean. Gee, 
but Mt. Vernon must be quite a place if 
suci celebrities as House Peters and Ann 
Murdock and Ethelmary Oakland have lived 
there. 





Veronica, New Yorx City.—Herbert 
Prior was the doctor in “Poor Little Rich 
Girl.” 





T. B., Norrorx, Va.—Address Bessie Bar- 
riscale, care Paralta, Los Angeles. 





RutTH, SHREVEPORT, LA—Here’s the cast 
for “The Birth of a Nation”: Col. Ben 
Cameron, H. B. Walthall; Margaret Cam- 
eron, Miriam Cooper; Flora Cameron, Mae 
Marsh; Mrs. Cameron, Josephine Crowell; 
Dr. Cameron, Spottiswoode Aiken; Wade 
Cameron, George Beranger; Duke Cameron, 
John French; Mammy, Jennie Lee; Hon. 
Austin Stoneman, Ralph Lewis; Elsie Stone- 
man, Lillian Gish; Phil Stoneman, Elmer 
Clifton; Tod Stoneman, Robert Harron; 
Jeff, Wallace Reid; Lydia Brown, Mary 
Alden; Silas Lynch, George Seigmann; Gus, 
Walter Long; Abraham Lincoln, Joseph 
Henabery ; John Wilkes Booth, Raoul Walsh; 
General Grant, Donald Crisp; General Lee, 
Howard Gaye. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 

OswaLp, ATLANTA, Ga.—Earle Williams is 
37, an inch less than six feet, weighs 176 
pounds; blue eyes. We lack the other in- 
formation you desire, except the name of 
the “finest star” in the movies. His, or her, 
name is legion. As to the “strongest player” 
you will have to be more specific. 





M. B., Pontaic, Mich.—William Farnum 
is about 41, married and answers letters. 
Write him, care Fox, Fort Lee. 





M. G., Giens Faris, N. Y.—Neither 
“Neptune’s Daughter,’ nor “A Daughter of 
the Gods” was published in story form, if 
that’s what you mean. 





GERTRUDE, NEw ORLEANS.—Irving Cum- 
mings is married. His wife is Ruth Sin- 
clair. Theda Bara is about five and a half 
feet tall and weighs about 125. June Caprice 
is a blonde. Louise Glaum was born on 
September 10, somewhere in the last cen- 
tury and is the wife of Harry Edwards. 
“The Birth of a Nation” was filmed in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. 





L. H., Hartrorp, Conn.—Tom Forman 
played opposite Blanche Sweet in “The 
Ragamuffin,’ Thomas Meighan in “The Se- 
cret Sin,” and “The Sowers.” Elliott Dex- 
ter’s first Paramount picture was “The 
Morals of Marcus.” Rita Jolivet played with 
House Peters in “The Unafraid.” 





F. S., Nanpa, IpaHo.—Betty Nansen is 
still in Denmark, so we have no way of 
telling whether or not she will return to 
the screen. Miss Nichols is not a Virgin- 
ian. Sorry to disappoint you. Your praise 
is appreciated. 

M. M., Royat Oak, Micuo.—We have no 
record of Hy Russell, even though he has 
quit Michigan for the Windy City. 





Rose, New York City.—Yes, we can tell 
by the handwriting whether the writer would 
be successful in the movies. Your penman- 
ship is good but lacks certain irregularities 
that are a requisite to film success. Sorry. 
Mary Fuller is not related to the Moore 
Brothers. 


Acnes, Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—Margaret 
Loomis was the girl opposite Hayakawa in 
“The Bottle Imp.” She is not Hawaiian, 
but a native of Los Angeles, where her 
father is a prominent hotel owner. She 
was a pupil of Ruth St. Denis. Why don’t 
Tom Forman send you his picture? Gosh- 
swiggled if we know. He was born in 
Mitchell County, Texas. 








D. C., RicumMonp, Va.—What does the 
“S.” stand for in William S. Hart’s name? 
Nothing. It’s silent as in onion. Write him 
in care of Artcraft, Hollywood, Cal. 





Rutu, Prescott, Ariz—Edna Purviance 
was the heroine of “The Fireman.” Warren 
Cook and Kathryn Brown-Decker were the 
count and countess in “The Pride of the 
Clan.” We can assure you with every de- 
gree of authenticity that Miss Clarke is 
not in “her upper forties.” Dorothy Kelly 
was Edna May’s sister in “Salvation Joan.” 





M. B., Sr. Martinvitte, La.—Wallace 
Reid is honest and truly the sure enough 
husband of Dorothy Davenport. The af- 
firmative side wins. 


J. D., Greenssoro, S. C—Don’t know of 
any motion picture in Cincinnati although 
we know that industrial pictures are made 
in that city. 
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With That New Frock 


YOU WILL NEED 


So long as fashion decrees sleeveless gowns 
and sheer fabrics for sleeves the woman of 
refinement requires Delatone for the removal 
of hair from under the arms. Delatone is an 
old and well known scientific preparation for 
the quick, safe and certain removal of hairy 
growths—no matter how thick or stubborn. 


Removes Objectionable Hair From Face, Neck or Arms 





You make a paste by mixing a little Delatone and water: 
then spread on the hairy surface. After two or three 
minutes, rub off the paste and the hairs will be gone. 


Expert beauty specialists recommend Delatone as a most 
satisfactory depilatory powder: After application, the 
skin is clean, firm and hairless— as smooth as a baby’s. 


Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
339 South Wabash Ave. Dept. C. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE 
RED PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


The heel that provides nama ng pos aa ay 
wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt— 


Ask for the heel with the Red Plug. 

Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 

or tan. 50c attached—all Dealers. 
2PACKS PLAYING CARDS, Tally-ho quality, sent 
for = (elsewhere 50c) Se ~~ 105 Federal Street, Boston. 
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100 Art Portraits 


Pe a aa O ] Your rye Back 
ogr ] t 
rere Qnty 500 nine 
Printed on special quality enamel paper. 
Beautiful de luxe edition of “Stars of the Photoplay,” 


with biographical sketches. Read what enthusiastic 
purchasers have said about this remarkable volume. 


Get your favorite players in permanent form. A 
wonderful collection, superbly printed on beautiful paper. An 


ornament for your library table, and a handy reference book. 


Send fifty cents — money order, check or stamps — for your copy and 
it will be sent parcel post, charges prepaid, to any point in the U. S. 
or Canada. If it does not come up to your expectations send it back 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 


DEPT. 8C 


Photopiay Magazine 350 n. clark st. ChicaZo 


Din 95130) 0 Bae | “Don’t Shout” 
AMONDS Bi 

WATCHES @' 
Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2000 illustrations of | 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
Whatever you select will be sent all 
shipping charges prepaid. Yousee }: 
and examine the article right in your 
own hands, If satisfied, pay one-fifth 
of purchase price and keep it, balance 
divided into eight equal amounts, pay- 
able monthly. Our Catalog showsall } + 
the new watches—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jew- } |\-| .; 
els, adjusted. Guaranteed by the factory }F \-.- 
and further guaranteed byus, Watches *. 
that will pass railroad inspectionas \ 
low as $2.50 a month, Send for Catalog. 


Loftis Solitaire Diamond 
Cluster Rings 


14 Karat solid gold: “ 
Diamonds set 
in Platingm ; 












“IT hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
&. visible, comfortable, weight- 
armless. Anyone 


less 
can adjastit.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


MOTION PICTURE 
Photography «* 


Big-paying positions now open due to war. Earn $25 to $150 weekly 
as studio, commercial or motion picture photographer. Easy, fas- 
cinating profession. Few weeks’ course covers all branches. Day 
or evening classes; modern studios; expert instructors. Easy terms, 
special offernow. Call or write for free booklet. 


New York Institute of Photography, 310 141 W. 36th St., New York City 








































































ccltse | ALVIENE SCH008S—#st.20 Years 
50 ai ; 
A 7.50 . Diamond Cles- The Acknowledged Authority on 
% 5a Month ter was designed especial- - DRAMATIC 
- ly for those who desire a Each department a large school in 
large showy ring for the least money, itself. Academic, Technical and} - STAGE 
asithas the exact appearance of a Practical Training. Students’ School | PHEIQTO-PLAY 
Solitaire that would cost three or four times as much. Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
atest 1 Credit J 1 s \ York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
es — tores in logue, mentioning study d od. 
OFTIS Gept. £502 108 M. State St.]  § eading a.T. IRWIN, ro esi DANCE ARTS 
proses CHICAGO, ILL. Cities 225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 





Questions and Answers 
(Continucd) 


Marion, TRENTON, N. J.—We share your 
opinion but we're scared to come out and 
say so openly. Life is too sweet to jeopard- 
ize it by getting into a controversy with a 
pair of vampires. Did the June number 
satisfy your craving for Frederick pictures? 





A. M., CentraiA, Pa—So you have aad 
an ambition to shine on the silversheet 
ever since you came to “the age of reason- 
ing?” Well—we won't say what we 
started to; ambition to better one’s condi- 
tion is always praiseworthy, but we have 
enough to do keeping the folks in touch with 
screenland, without operating an employ- 
ment bureau. 





NELLIE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Carlyle 
Blackwell was the king in “Such a Little 
Queen,” with Mary Pickford. Richard 
Barthlemess won Marguerite Clark in “The 
Valentine Girl.” You're entirely welcome. 





R. W., Yorktown, Texas.—Most of the 
pictures of the bathing girls were taken on 
the banks of the Pacific Ocean, a well known 
body of water near Los Angeles, California. 
You'll see ’em along the coastline but be 
sure to bring along your amber glasses. 





LitttE Miss Fixit, Boston.—Yours re- 
ceived and enclosure carefully considered 
Notwithstanding which we again asseverate 
that if Mr. Hart has three children, they 
are keeping the news from him. Don’t know 
Richard Turner. 





ETHEL, Toronto, CaNapA.—Perhaps it’s 
because you are both natives of Toronto that 
people think you look like Mary Pickford. 
Overjoyed that you like PHoTopLay so much. 
Maybe we'll run some more double pictures 
before long. 





SNEEZER, DUNKIRK, N. ¥Y.—Judging from 
the manner in which your questions are 
constructed we deduce that you have been 
reading over some answers in this magazine 
and now want to know if they are correct. 
Yes, they are; as nearly correct as we can 
make them. We had a story about Paul 
Willis in the August number. 





C. J., New Haven, Conn.—Jean Dumar 
was the jockey’s sister in “The Whip.” We 
have no record of the plays in which Hazel 
Belford has appeared. Charlotte Green- 
wood played in “Jane,” done by Morosco. 





K. J., ATLANTIC BEACH, FLtA.—We do not 
make a practice of providing photographs 
of the players. Write to Miss Pickford at 
Hollywood, Cal., and she will send you a 
photograph. All it will cost you is a stamp. 





E. H., Darton, Ga—Yes, Wallie Reic 
has children—that is, he has one. It’s a 
boy and was born June 18; name, William 
Wallace Reid, Jr. Why vacation in Dal- 
ton? 





Peccy 14, PxHiLapeELpHIA—That was 
rather absurd gossip you were told. Your 
friend was spoofing you as we say in dear 
old London (Ont.) Robert Warwick is 
married. His wife’s maiden name was Jose- 
phine Whittell. Thanks for your criticism 
of the magazine. The editors always want 
to know what the readers think of it and 
welcome intelligent criticisms. Write Blanche 
Sweet at Lasky’s, Mollie King at Pathe and 
Grace Darmond, Technicolor, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Here’s the cast for Vitagraph’s ‘“Sally- 
in-a-Hurry”: Sally, Lillian Walker; Walter, 
Don Cameron; Bill, Thomas Mills; Peter, 
William Shea; Aunt Mary, Mrs. West; Clara, 
Eulalie Jensen. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


PickFrorD ADMIRER, GRAND Forks, B. C.— 
If people like you would write direct to 
the film producers and take them to task 
for those “horrid pictures,’ we'd get some 
cheerful results. However, the trend is the 
other way now and the “horrid” ones are 
going out of fashion. Glad you like ‘Pearls 
of Desire; quite some little yarn. Marshall 
Neilan is Miss Pickford’s director. 


VircGiniA, SALT Lake City.—Ben Wilson, 
Neva Gerber and Francis McDonald may 
be reached by mail at Universal City, Cal. 


J. G., Mrxneapo.is.—Alice Joyce has one 
child, a daughter. We didn’t have the good 
fortune to see “The Deemster.” 


Laura, CrNcINNATI.—Marshall Neilan’ will 
probably send you a picture of himself. 
Write him at Lasky’s. May Allison and 
Harold Lockwood have parted company. 

Gorpon, DuLuTH, Minn.—Why not write 
to Bill Hart and tell him yourself? 





Fatty, GriFFIN, Ga.—Wells in “The Law 
oi Compensation” is Edmund Stanley. Mil- 
ton Sills is now with World. Bessie Barris- 
cale’s new address is Paralta Film Corp., 
5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. Elmer 
Cilfton is a director at Universal City. Seena 
Owen is playing for Fox with her husband, 
George Walsh, at Mr. Fox's Hollywood film 





factory. Constance Talmadge with Selznick 
pictures. Arline Pretty is no longer with 
Artcraft. She’s with Pathe. 


BEATRIX, NEw York City.—Glad you 
finally made up your mind to write. Vir- 
cinia Pearson’s right name is Mrs. Sheldon 
Lewis. June Caprice’s right name is Betty 
Lawson and she was born in Boston, Nov. 
190, 1890. Edward Coxen is a married man. 
Harry Hilliard played with Miss Caprice 
in “Little Miss Happiness.” He is no longer 
with Fox. We have never heard that Theda 
Bara’s name is Swartz. 








C. S., Baowx, N. -Y .—Experienced writers 
stand a better chance of disposing of scen- 
arios than amateurs. They should be type- 
written. It is impossible to advise you about 
the various agencies for the disposal of 
scripts. 





GRACE, GERMANTOWN, Pa.—William Far- 
num jis married, 41 years old and resides at 
Sag Harbor, L. I., when not in California. 
Better get that heart back. 

B. K., PHiLapELpHi1aA.—Yes, Wallie is to 
be seen with Geraldine in her newest photo- 
play. He'll wear a wig, and armor and 
everything. He most certainly is the most 
darlingest gink we know. Margery Wilson 
is still with Triangle. 





CarRMEN, Havana, Cupa.—Your descrip- 
tions sound well. Try sending your photo- 
craphs to some of the studios if you can't 
make a trip to the States. Marie Prevost 
is not French and Annette Kellermann is a 
reel Venus, if that’s what you mean. 

K. R., SACRAMENTO, CAL.—You are right. 
Our “customers,” so to say, pick their own 
names. Theda Bara doesn’t lisp. Yes, all 
actresses hate to have their pictures in maga- 
zines and interviews and -such things, just 
like little boys hate to go to circuses and 


eat peanuts and play ball and things. You're 
quite an artist. Keep it up. 
RatpH, New OrLeAns, La.—Charley 


Chaplin has blue eyes. We cannot promise 
to print anything sight unseen. 


When y- 


SLATS, BROCKWAYVILLE, PA.—We missed 
“The Red Circle” through some prank of fate 
so cannot tell you how they made it appear 
on Ruth’s hand. Fannie Ward's official age 
is 43. Helen Holmes, 24. Herbert Rawlin- 
son may be reached by mail at Universal 
City, Cal. He is married. Mary Pickford’s 
eyes are hazel. 


B. M. L., Detroit, MicH.—/vy Martin in 
“The Crab” was portrayed by Thelma Sal- 
ter and she is eight years old. The Fair- 
banks twins are not Doug’s daughters. So 
far as we know they aren’t even cousins of 
Doug. Jewel Carmen is 20. We believe 
that it is a stage name. 


Preccy, CHANUTE, Kan.—Mary Miles Min- 
ter, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
was fifteen years old on April 1 last. She 
is probably the youngest featured star ex- 
cept for the screen children such as Baby 
Marie Osborne and the Lee kiddies who are 
now designated as stars. 


Dorotny, Port CLinton, O.—Dorothy 
Dalton uses her maiden name. She is a 
native of Chicago, 23 years old, has gray 
eyes and her latest photoplay is “The Flame 
of the Yukon.” She has been in the movies 
since 1914. 


HELENA, STEUBENVILLE, O.—At the pres- 
ent writing there is no crying need, so to 
say, for girls who can shed real tears at 
a moment’s notice. 
is still within reach of the movie producers. 


Gory, MINNEAPOLIS.—Bryant Washburn 
has a young son. Have no record of any 


big stars other than Miss Bayne who claim | 


Minneapolis as their home town. She is 
about 23. Delighted to hear from you again 
but fear we cannot advise you about that 
place in the sun. Sorry. 


O. H., CuHicaco.—You have all the at- 
tributes that go to make a successful movie 
star: educated in public schools, love out- 
door sports, favorite color green, twenty 
years old some time ago, born in Cincinnati, 
drive a Ford; hair wavy, sometimes. How- 
ever, you have a sense of humor that may 
spoil your entire career as a movie star. 
You'll have to get rid of that first. 


P. D., East Liverroort, O.—Here is “The 
Valentine Girl” cast: Marian Morgan, 
Marguerite Clark; John Morgan, Frank 
Losee; Robert Wentworth, Richard Barthel- 
mess; Lucille Haines, Katherine Adams; 
Mrs. Haines, Maggie Holloway Fisher; Joe 
Winder, Adolph Menjou; Mme. Blache, 
Edith Campbell Walker. 

W. H., Lovisvitte, Ky.—Mollie King is 
the girl in “The Double Cross” if that’s 
what you mean and the leads in “The Crim- 
son Stain Mystery” was played by Maurice 
Costello and Ethel Grandin. 





ANTOINETTE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—‘‘Hand- 
some” Eugene O’Brien may be reached care 
of Lasky and Enid Bennett gets her mail 
in care of the Ince Company, corner Pico 
and Georgia, Los Angeles. Thanks for your 
kind words. 


ENGLisH GIRL, Jersey City, N. J.—“The 
Scarlet Pimpernel” was filmed by the Fox 
company. Arthur Ashley is a native of 
New York and has been with Vitagraph, 
Thanhouser, World and other companies. 
tie played in “The Juggernaut,” “Tangled 
Fates,” “Sealed Lips,’ “The Bondage. of 
Fear,’ and other well known photoplays. 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Daggett-Ramsdelts 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


The Kind that Kefris” 


Skin cleanliness is a duty — be- 
cause it leads to skin health. 


You owe your skin as much time 
each day as you give to your teeth 
or hair. 

Each pore in the exposed skin, 
like a tiny pocket, takes its daily 
fill of dirt, too deep to yield to soap 
and water, but effectively removed 
by D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 


A daily clean-up, quick and easy, 
with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
brings rich reward, brings clean- 
liness, health, comfort, beauty of 
skin, charm of complexion. 


Perfected for American women 
more than twenty-five years ago by 
Daggett & Ramsdell, and still man- 
ufactured only by them, Perfect 
Cold Cream faithfully fulfills its 
proud purpose — promotes skin 
hygiene, adds to the health and 
beauty of womankind, prolongs the 
period of her attractiveness and 
influence. 


When you buy toilet cream, 
Safety First demands D. & R. Per- 
fect Cold Cream, “The Kind that 
Keeps” — as pure as it is perfect — 
a daily need, a daily comfort, a skin- 
reviving toilet delight for every day 
in the year. Removes tan, sunburn, 
roughness and lingering traces of 
Summer’s vacation. The Cream for 
every person—a size for every purse. 


POUDRE AMOUREFTTE — Another ‘* perfect ’’ 
product from the D. & R. laboratories. A fairylike, 
fr. igrant, fascinating powder for the c« mplexion, that 
gives a faultless finish to correct dress. Flesh, white, 


brunette, 50¢. Should your dealer be sold out, we will 
forward a box to you by return mail on receipt of 
50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre 
Amourette sent free on request. 


Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 


Write for a sample of the latest ‘‘Per- 
fect”’ product made only by Daggett & 
Ramsdell — a shaving cream in which we 
have scientifically incorporated D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream. The first time your 
husband tries this | “Perfect” Shaving 
Cream he will say, ““Well, that’s the best 
shave I ever had.”’ He will be as enthu- 
siastic over ‘Perfect’? Shaving Cream as 
you are over Perfect Cold Cream. Sur- 
prise him with a sample. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Department 231 
On D. & R. Bldg., NEW YORK 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (*) indi- 
cates proper office to send manuscripts ; 
(s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


6227 Broad- 
Santa Barbara, Cal. (*) 


AMERICAN FILM Mra, Co., 
way, Chicago; 


(8s). 

ARTC oy Pictures Corp. (Mary Pick- 
ford), 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING CO., 
Long Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 

Brenon, Hersert, Prop., 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. ¥. C.3; Hudson lleig hts, N. J. 
(*) (s). 


CALIFORNIA Morion Picturbp Co., San 
Rafael, Cal. (*) (s). 

CHRISTIE FILM CoORP., 
ington, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Main and Wash- 


Ep1son, Tuomas, Inc., 2826 Decatur 
Ave., New York City. (*) (s). 

EssaNay FiiM Mra. Co., 1355 Argyle 
St., Chicago. (*) (s). 

Famous PLayers FILtm Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. 56th St., 


New York City. 
Fox FILM CorP., 

York City (*); 

Angeles (*) (s); 
I’ ROH MAN 


130 W. 46th St., New 
1401 Western Ave., Los 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 
AMUSEMENT Corp... 140 


Amity St., Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st 
St.. New York City. 

GAU MONT, Co., 110 W. Fortieth St.. New 
York City; Flushing, N. Y. (8s); Jackson- 


ville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN FitM Corp., 16 BE. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft.. Lee, N. J. (s). 

IiorsLeY Stvpi0o, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 

KALEM Co., 235 W. New York 
City (*); 251 W. New York 
City (8s); 1425 Hollywood, 
Cal. (s); Jacksonville, 
Fla. (s); 


23d St., 
19th St., 
Fleming St., 
Tallyrand Ave. 
Glendale, Cal. (s). 

1712 Allesandro 


KEYSTONE FILM Co., 
St., Los Angeles. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chi- 
cago, 

LASKY Feature Pray Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

LOND STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), 1025 


Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Merro Pictures Corpe., 1476 Broadway, 
New York (*). (AIl manuscripts for the 
following studios go to Metro’s Broadway 
address): Rolfe Photoplay Co. and Co- 
lumbia Pictures Corp., 35 W. 61st St., New 
York City (s); Popular Plays and Play- 
ers, Fort Lee, N. J. (s) : Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hol- 
lywood, Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHotToptay Co., 222 W. 42d 
St., New York City cay’ 201 Occidental 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. .(s). 


Moss. B. 8S., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 
MuTvaAL Fitm Corp., Consumers Bldg., 


Chicago. 


PALLAS Pictures, 220 W. 42d St., New 
York City: 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York City: Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK. Propuction Co., Times 
Bldg., New York City. 


ROTHACKER FILM Mra. Co., 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
SELIG PoLyscopp Co., 
Chicago (*); Western and Irving 
Blvd., Chicago ¢s); 3800 Mission 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 
SeLZNIcK, Lewis J., 
729 Seventh Ave.. 


1339 Diver- 
Garland Bldg., 

Park 
Road, 


ENTERPRISES INC, 
New York City. 


SIGNAL FitmM Corp., 4560 Pasadena 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 
TALMADGR, CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh 


Ave., N. Y. C.; 807 
Bate CP ESD. 


East 175th St., N. 


TALMADGP, NormMA, 729 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C.: 318 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 
(*) (s). 

THANHOUSER FirtmM Corp., New Ro- 


chelle, N. Y. (*) (s);3 
(Ss). 

UNIVERSAL FitM Mra. Co., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City: Universal City, 
Cal.; Coyetsville, N. J. (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF 
5th St. and Locust Ave., 
Y.: Hollywood, Cal. 

Vocvue Comepy Co., 
Santa Monica Blvd., 

WARWICK, ROBERT, 
175th St., N. Y. C. 

WHARTON, INc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Woriup Fi_tm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., 
New York City (*): Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

Youne, Ciara K., Fitm Corp., 729 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. CG. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


America, E. 
Brooklyn, N. 


Gower St. and 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Fim Corp., 807 E. 
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Pearls of Desire 


(Continued from Page 100) 


“Well,” I asked, tauntingly, “what do 
you think of it, now?” 

He gulped once or twice but did not 
answer. I jerked my head toward the 
cliffs. 

“I’ve got a nice little toy Gibraltar up 
there, all provisioned and with running 
water, as you can see from the wet 
stained rocks, and impossible to reach 
without swarming straight up the side. 
If you feel any doubts about the gun- 
nery practice I'll raise my hand and some- 
body will get bored. It might even be 
yourself.” I threw the shotgun to my 
shoulder quickly and covered his chest. 
He gulped again and his hands went up 
automatically. “Turn your back,” I or- 
dered, sharply. He revolved like a dummy 
on a pivot when I stepped forward and 
with the muzzle against his spine relieved 
him of his weapon, then drew back a few 
paces. “All right,” I said, “rest.” 

These swift maneuvers had naturally 
been observed by the others and all oper- 
ations had come to an immediate halt. 
Drake himself seemed scarcely able to 
speak, whether from fright or anger or 
surprise or the combination of all three. 
There appeared to be, however, no great 
necessity for his saying anything, so I 
summoned up the situation myself. 

“You are checkmated, you thieving 
swine,” I told him. “If it were necessary 
I could stand you off here for a month. 
But it won’t be necessary as I’ve got a 
bunch due to get here and raise the siege 
most any day. If you try to send down 
a diver Ill drill him from the cave 
up yonder, and if you think you can 
get ‘the lot of us up there, why just try 
it and see what happens. There isn’t 
one blessed thing that you can do except 
to get aboard your boat and clear out. 
I'll let you off this time, and you must 
see from that that I don’t feel there’s 
anything to fear from you, but the next 
time I get as good a chance at you I 
swear to rid these waters of a mighty 
dirty blackguard. Now go. . march 

. vamoose, and take your gang of 


‘galley rats and cockroaches along with 


you.’ 

Drake stood for a moment licking his 
lips with a dry tongue and his mottled 
face working. I jerked my head toward 
the Madcap. 

“Go on,’ I said. “There’s nothing 
more to be said. Clear out before I 
change my mind and dump this charge 
of lead into your rotten carcass. .... % 

A few moments later the two boats 
with their crews were pulling off for the 
schooner. 

The Madcap was lying close in to the 
beach and Drake got aboard her before 
I was able to scramble back up to the 
cave. I had counted on this and was 
therefore not surprised to hear the dis- 
tant crack of a rifle and the spat of a 
bullet against the cliff. But the range 
must have been about 600 yards and the 
target poor as the rocks were in shadow 
and of the greyish tint of my clothes, so 
that there was nothing to be alarmed 
about. In fact, I did not hurry for the 
last twenty or thirty feet, preferring to 
take a chance with Drake rather than 
that of missing a foothold in the rotten, 


crumbly lava-coral formation. He fired 
half a dozen times before I reached the 
entrance but never once struck within a 
yard of me. Almost there I called up to 
Enid to keep well under cover, which 
order was treated with her usual obe- 
dience for I saw her peeping down at 
me over the ledge when I was within 
about ten feet of it. 

“Get inside,” I panted. 
him see who you are. 

“They can’t see through my hat,” she 
retorted. 

“Well, they can shoot through it,” 
grunted, and a moment later was sprawl- 
ing inside breathless and rather barked 
about my bare knees and elbows. Enid, 
calm and unruffled, sat in her usual po- 
sition on one hip and surveyed me 
thoughtfully. But it seemed to me that 
there was a warmer light than usual in her 
grey eyes. 

“Well,” I observed, “you have gone 
and done it, haven’t you?” 

She lifted her plump shoulders and 
drew down her mouth a little at the cor- 
ners. 

“I tried to,” she answered. “Since 
you wouldn’t do it for yourself I had to 
do it for you.” 

“T suppose that you had it all planned 
from the start,” I said. 

“Of course. If you hadn’t been such 
a silly old thing you'd have guessed as 
much when I got you to teach me how to 
shoot.” 

“The point is admitted,” said I. 
you shoot to kill?” 

She shook her head. “No, but I would 
have done so if they hadn’t stopped. I 
saw that you were quite able to take care 
of yourself. I was aiming at Drake 
when he drew his pistol and would have 
fired if you had had sense enough not to 
put yourself directly between.” 

“T don’t believe it,” I declared, which 
was not entirely true. It was beginning 
to dawn upon me that there were latent 
possibilities which nobody would ever 
guess in this demure and pretty girl with 
her boy’s face and quiet speech. If she 
had been of. the lean, muscular athletic 
northern type or even the voluptuous, lux- 
urious but passionate southern one it 
would not have been so hard to believe 
in her capacities for drastic and radical 
action. But here she was, the most fin- 
ished specimen of a higher, not to say 
effete, civilization, trained to the abhor- 
rence of any sort of violence, quiet and 
subdued of manner, simple and direct as 
an honest schoolboy and with her ex- 
treme femininity softly indicated in the 
exquisite contours of her body. But I had 
already learned that these graces did not 
detract any from her strong and resilient 
strength. 

“You may believe it if I get another 
chance,” she observed. 

“That is possible,” I admitted. “It is 
also highly probable that you will get 
another chance. Drake will hardly quit 
without a try for us. If it weren’t for 
the necessity of saving our ammunition 
I would warm him up out there a little 
now. On the whole, though it is better 
to wait until he actually attacks us or 
tries to put his divers to work. How 


“Don’t let 


“Did 
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did you manage those two shots so close 
together? Lash the two rifles?” 

She nodded. “I shot at the boat with 
one,’ said she, “and took a chance. on 
where the other bullet went. If anybody 
had got hit, so much the worse for them. 
The effect might have even been better 
for us. But I wanted them to think there 
were two more of us at least up here. 
Did he tell you any news of Alice and 
Uncle Geoffry?” 

“Here is a letter he was kind enough 
to bring me,” I answered. “Suppose I 
read it aloud.” I ripped open the en- 
velope and read as follows, Enid looking 
over my shoulder: 

“Dearest Jack,” it read, “at last this 
terrible voyage is over, terrible because 
of our grief at poor, darling Enid’s fate. 
Otherwise we have been comfortable and 
Captain Drake has proved a most kind 
and sympathetic host. 

“We haye done wrong to let you re- 
main upon the island, especially as your 
presence there can prove of no avail. 
Captain Drake has frankly admitted that 
he intends to return at once to ‘prospect,’ 
as he says, though we can guess what 
that means. He declines to accept your 
claim to having a concession and says 
that you may bring suit later if you wish. 
As Mr. Harris is absent and Drake will 
not await his return there seems noth- 
ing much to do about it. 

“As the case stands Drake appears to 
hold all the cards, especially as one of 
your boats is hauled up for repairs and 
the others gone to fetch a cargo and not 
expected to return for a fortnight. At 
the best they are small and slow, from all 
accounts, and Charley Dollar tells me that 
you have no more diving gear. He ap- 
pears to think that Drake will have 
cleaned up the bed by the time they are 
able to get to your support. So I am 
afraid my dear that your prospects for 
the pearls are not of the brightest. Drake 
has promised me, however, to offer you 
no violence and says that under the cir- 
cumstances he is willing to offer you a 
half share to be made over to you on 
proof that you hold the concession, but 
he doubts that you will accept the pro- 
posal. I should most strongly advise your 
doing so, Jack. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” 

Then followed a page or two of what 
struck me as rather vapid expressions of 
gratitude to me for my care of them and 
my hospitality and all such truck includ- 
ing the opinion that I could not have been 
so very lonely on Trocadero after all 
with the constant flow of heartfelt sym- 
pathy with which I had been sprayed, 
rather as though I were a fireman astride 
the flaming gable of a house with the fire 
hose turned on me. The letter wound up 
by saying that Charley Dollar had told 
her they expected McGiffins’ Dolores to 
call in about a month, when they would 
ask for a passage to the next steamer 
port. And at the very end she said: 
“As things stand between us I scarcely 
know what to do about that magnificent 
pearl you gave me, Jack. If it was an 
‘ngagement present, I suppose I ought 
not accept it, as we are not actually en- 
gaged. When so able please let me know 
what you wish me to do about it..... : 
And then many expressions of an affec- 
tionate if not a loving character and her 
signature, “Alice Stormsby.” 
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To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful 
TIFNITE GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send 
them out FREE and on trial for 10 days’ wear. In appear- 


ance and by every test, these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond 


Solid Gold 


Mountings 














that even an expert can hardly tell the difference. But only 10,000 will be 
shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 

Send the coupon NOW! Send nomoney. Tell us which ring you pre- 

wide band. Almost a carat, fer. We’ll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and 
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upon arrival, balance $3 per amination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and want to 

month. Con be TO dae? tour keep it, you can pay for it in such small easy payments that you'll hardly 

Ladies’ Rin miss the money. If you can tella TIFNITE GEM froma genuine diamond, 

or if, for any reason atall, you do not wish tokeep it, return it at our expense, 


Flat Belcher Ring 
_No. 1. Solid gold mounting. 
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What One Dollar Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures of photoplayers and illustrations 
of their work and pastime. Scores of interesting articles about 
people you see on the screen. Splendidly written short stories, 
some of which you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 
All of these and many more features in the six numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine which you will receive for $1. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay, so there is no necessity for telling you 
that it is one of the most superbly illustrated, best written and most attractively 
printed magazines published, and without a peer in the field of motion pictures. 
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Samuel T. Freeman & Co. | 


AUCTIONEERS 


1519-21 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laquidation 
Sale 


The Lubin Motion Picture Plant 


REAL ESTATE, MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT OF 


Lubin Manufacturing Company 
20th and Indiana Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

TO BE SOLD 
Sept. 10,11, 12, 13 and 14, 1917 


At 10 A. M. Each Day 
ON THE PREMISES 


REAL ESTATE: Valuable modernly 
improved manufacturing property 
adaptable for any line. 
fronts, 280 feet on Indiana Ave., 200 
feet on 20th Street, and 200 feet on 
Garnet Street. 


Improved as follows: Factory building 
60 by 250 feet, 2 story, concrete founda- 
tion, brick curtain wall, reinforced con- 
crete floors, etc. Studio building 60 
by 135 feet, 2 story, concrete founda- 
tions, prism glass on steel frames, steel 
columns, ete. Factory and Adminis- 
tration Building, 5 stories, concrete 
foundation, brick walls, slow burning 
mill construction, 4 stories 30x36, 2 
stories 81 by 13, tower 20x25, 1 story 
21 by 35. Garage 20 by 80 feet, 1 
story, concrete foundation and floor, 
brick walls. Boiler House 30 by 45 
feet, 2 story and basement, concrete 
foundation, brick walls, slow burning 
mill construction. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
comprising a most complete moving 
picture plant, equipment and property, 


consisting of a machine shop, lathe, drill | 


presses, milling machines, shapers, 
planers, etc. Belting, pulleys, and 
shafting; electrical equipment, dyna- 
mos, motors, wiring, conduit, cables, 


transformers, Cooper- Hewitt equip- 
ment; large wardrobe, scenery, dra- 


peries, property, camera and camera sup- 
plies, studio supplies and equipment. 


Full particulars, descriptive and illustrated 
catalog upon application to the Auctioneers. 


BY ORDER OF 


Nicuotas G. Roosevert, President 


Lubin Manufacturing Company | 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
AUCTIONEERS 


1519-21 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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There was also an enclosure from the 
bishop; a few brief, kindly words express- 
ing sympathy and gratitude and affection 
with some pious wishes for my future 
success. A good old soul, the bishop. 

“There,” I said to Enid when I had 
finished reading. “Now aren't you 
ashamed of yourself?” 

“No,” she answered, “but I’m ashamed 
of Alice. Fancy her asking you to tell 
her what to do with that lovely pearl. 
She knew you would say to keepit. Since 
you are no longer engaged why doesn’t 


| she Jeave it with Mr. Harris?” 


“Never mind,’ I answered. “Let her 
keep the old black musket ball. There 
will be plenty for my bride, although I 
don’t think that she is the sort whose hap- 
piness depends on pearls.” 

“For once I agree with you,” she an- 
swered, softly. 

“Thank you,”I said. “Have you any 
idea who that lady is destined to be?” 

“Of course I have. Her name is Enid 
Weare.” 

“You are right,” I admitted. “Know- 
ing this lovely lady as you must, do you 
think she would be offended if her pros- 
pective husband were to explain a few of 
It was 
of course agreed that he was not to make 
love to her until their escape from a pre- 
dicament which entailed great intimacy, 
considerable privation and now as it ap- 
pears, a certain amount of danger. But 
all the same, don’t you think that he 
might express his appreciation of some of 
her qualities while yet not breaking his 
promise?” 

“T am afraid not,” she answered, grave- 
ly. “You see, Miss Enid Weare is un- 
derneath her calm exterior a young lady 
of some intensity of temperament and any 
words of appreciation from a man whom 
she has deliberately chosen for her mate 
and has come to regard as almost actually 
her husband might possibly result in be- 
havior on her part and his which both 
would consider to be unworthy of them. 
Under the circumstances, I think that it 
would be preferable to expend any great 
desire for expression by taking a shot at 
Drake.” 

I stared at her for a moment in amaze- 
ment. Here surely was the steadiest and 
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straightest and sanest talk, that ever 
flowed from a pair of impassioned lips. I 
looked at her with wonder; examined her 
from the top of her golden head to the 
tip of the pink toes peeping from the 
well-worn sandals feeling that I was try- 
ing to determine the character of some 
rare and beautiful object which no science 
had ever classified. And reaching her 
eyes I let my own rest on them with 
adoration and they met the gaze with the 
cool, steady light which might come from 
those of an angel in the stained glass 
window of a church. Yet, it seemed to me 
that in their depths twin candles burned. 

“You are right,” I answered, gravely. 
“You are always right. Sometimes I 
think that you are rather more than hu- 
man; a visiting goddess with a contempt 
for most of us mortals but condescending 
to lavish an Olympic passion upon one of 
a ee ” I searched her face which 
seemed all at once to have dropped its 
boyish mask and wore a strained look, 
dark beneath the eyes, pale of cheek with 
red lips thrust slightly outward and droop- 
ing like those of a child about to cry. The 
delicate nostrils dilated almost impercep- 
tibly with each deeply indrawn breath. 

It was evident that a tremendous 
emotional struggle was going on within 
her; a fire within reach of explosives in 
the hold of a vessel and the hatches tight- 
ly battened down. There had been the 
tension of her dealing with Drake; the let- 
ters just read, the danger which threat- 
ened and our prospect of imprisonment 
there in the cave. After all, she was only 
a girl and she wanted just now to be 
loved an‘' petted and comforted and con- 
soled. Bu. that clear reason and single- 
ness of purpose held her in its iron grip. 
She had chosen her mate, God bless her, 
but she had determined not to take him as 
such until it could be done as befitted 
her rank and caste. 

As I realized all of this an infinite 
tenderness swept over me. I stooped 
down, raised the hem of her flannel skirt 
and brushed it with my lips. “Miss Enid 
Weare is right,’ I said, “and she need 
have no fear but that her wishes shall be 
respected.” 


( To Be Continued) 





Winners of the August Puzzle Contest 


First PrRIze $10.00 
Mr. Frank C. Washechek, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
I ES bas i wkadews basa nes $5.00 
Mr. William Jordan, Jr., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


BD Ws cb bc ea eda ee cements $3.00 
Miss Marion C. MacRobert, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
I dg $2.00 
Mr. N. D. Petersen, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
OE Se oi $1.00 each: 


Mr. N. B. Moore, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Frances Benson, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Gladys J. Carr, Auburn, N. Y. 

Miss Dorothy Brunner, Circleville, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Harold C. Vail, East Marion, 
L. I., New York. 
Mrs. Ralph Ruble, 

lowa.- 


Des Moines, 


Mr. Lee Sterrett, New York City, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Bert E. Betts, Lakeland, Fla. 

Mrs. Ida Sondheim, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Miss Dorothy Ethel Seaman, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE 
AUGUST PUZZLE CONTEST 


Geraldine Farrar 
Theodore Roberts 
Nance O'Neill 
Lou Tellegen 
Viola Dana 
House Peters 
Stuart Holmes 
Irene Hunt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Wallace Reid 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 123 


A. H., BerKELEy, CaL.—It is impossible 
to tell you what types of plays are popular 
with the various companies. Most of the 
companies would have a hard time answer- 
ing that question themselves. Harold Lock- 
wood is with Yorke-Metro, 1329 Gordon, 
Los Angeles. It is wise when submitting a 
scenario to suggest the name of the player 
it seems to fit. 





Gro. R., HAaMILtTon, Mp.—We have no 
record of Bessie Glantz. Write Theda Bara, 
care William Fox Film Corp., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





D. FarNuM ADMIRER, NEW York CiTy.— 
Dustin Farnum and Miss Kingston have 
just concluded their last photoplay under 
their Fox contract. It is “The Spy,” a mod- 
ern patriotic play. Franklyn Farnum is not 
related to Dustin. He is a native of Boston, 
34 years old, an inch under six feet and is 
not married. Some of his photoplays arc: 
“Love Never Dies,’ “The Stranger from 
Somewhere,” “The Devil's Pay Day,” “The 
Man Who Took a Chance.” He gets his 
mail at Universal City, Cal. 





THELMA, MrT. VERNoN, N. Y.—Accept our 
most humble apologies for misconstruing 
your previous letter. Mr. Walthall has been 
traveling a bit which is possibly the reason 
he has not replied to your letter. When we 
see him next we'll ask him, as a personal 
favor, to drop you a line. 





H. M., San Francisco.—We regret ex- 
tremely to inform you that Mr. Francis X. 
Bushman is married and has five children. 
Beverly Bayne is 23 years old; Neal Burns, 
26 and Paul Willis, 17. 





Dot, GREENSBORO, GAa.—Marguerite Clark’s 
face appeared on the cover of PuHorto- 
PLAY for March, 1016. She was 30 years old 
on Washington’s Birthdzcy. 





E. F., Pirtspurc, Pa—We’re still in the 
dark about that Seventh Deadly Sin, but 
it’s a pipe that it isn’t “Love.” 





KANGAROO Ktus, Koxomo, INp.—The 
mother of the Talmadge sisters played with 
Constance in “The Girl of the Timberclaims.” 
A. D. Sears has been playing with Selig. 
Write Blanche Sweet, care of Lasky. 





E. C. Kansas.—Gypsy Abbott was noi 
given in the cast of “The Matrimonial 
Martyr.” Many thanks for the information 
contained in your letter. It’s always a 
pleasure to get letters from persons who 
remember what they've heard or read. And 
you’ve sure got some memory. 





W. W., Great FAtts, Mont.—Paul Willis 
hails from Chicago but went to California 
while young. He is still with Metro 
Madame Petrova left Metro for Lasky and 
after two pictures for the latter had a dis- 
agreement which resulted in a separation. 
Her husband is a Dr. Stewart of Indianapo- 
lis. 

E. M. B.,° Dawson, Pa—“‘Peg of the 
Ring” was filmed in and about Universal 
City, Cal. Fanny Ward has a _ husband, 
viz.: Jack Dean, whom you have seen play- 
ing with her. She is no longer a Laskyite. 








L. A. C., Worcester, Mass.—We share 
your admiration for Mr. Holding. Here is 
his career briefly: Born at Black Heath, 
Kent, England; educated at Rugby; stage 
c-reer of twelve years; six feet tall; weight, 
172 pounds; dark hair; blue eyes; address, 
223 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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ye. let dangerous coughs and colds get a start. 
Ward them off with Smith Brothers’. Keep a box 
handy, always. S.B. Cough Drops are pure—absolutely. 
No drugs. One at bedtime keeps breathing passages clear. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 





Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 
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FACE POWDER, 


Your Poise Wand Carriage 


are affected more bythe unseen things Beauty and artistic sense made 

of your apparel than by outer garments “PERDITA” ROBINSON the 

e popular actress of her day, even as 

Maen c merit gave Freeman’s its 30-year 

vogue with women who know. 

HOSE SUPPORTER ; All toilet counters. Sample mailed free. 

contributes to your ease and comfort — allows , 
the utmost Socios of action and retains its The Freeman Perfume Co. 






life and resiliency after long wear. Dept. 101 

It is the only woman’s hose supporter having Cincinnati, Ohio 
the Oblong Rubber Button which pre- 
vents tearing and drop stitches. 














\\ GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON py) 
—_ 





























I TRAIN YOU 


By Mail The Electrical Profes- 

 ——————==_- sion is calling for live 
young men. Let me train you to 

J earn $125 to $350 amonth. In your 

own home at small cost. 

TOOLS and MATERIALS FREE 


Special offer if you write for 
my free Electrical Book at once. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
44 Engineering Building, CHICAGO 


Short - Story Writing 


A course of 40 lessons in the history, form, 
Structure, and writing of the Short-Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. Over one Aundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 250-page catalog free. Write today. 


The HomeCorrespondence School 
Df. Esenwein Dept. 95 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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REMEMBER— 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 


When you write to advertisers please mention that 
you saw the. advertisement in PHOTOPLAY. 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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PHONOULE | All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
per ties for big results. 








This Section Pays. Rate 
87% of the advertisers 15 cents 
using this section during 
the past year have re- Mac: per 

“ peated their copy. } word 




















FORMS FOR DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSE OCTOBER FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


PATENTS 





GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING AUTOS, 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very 
large protits. Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
sign letters for store and office windows; anyone can 
put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 Clark S8t., 
Chicago. 


DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER INITIALS AND 
Flags. You fpply them on automobiles while they wait, 
making $1.3 profit on $1.50 job; free particulars. 
Auto M El Supply Co., Dept. 12, Niagara Blidg., 
Newark, N. J. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers 
at mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or 
spare time. Credit. I, Parker Co., 2733 No. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AGENTS, SALESMEN OR 
Solicitcrs? Have you a good reliable article to sell? 
If so, let us assist you. This classified section is read 
every month by over 200,000 of the livest people in 
the country. The cost is surprisingly low. _Address 
Classified Dept, Photoplay Magazine, 350 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. 




















OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions, Send sketch for free opinion as 
to patentability. Our four books sent free. Victor J. 
er & Co., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, 





INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
wealth, Free book tells what to invent and how to ob- 
tain a patent through our credit system. Talbert & 
Parker, 4724 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 








$z TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, N. Y. 


“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY” BY C. G. 
Wink pp, 1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City, 
25 cents. Contains model scenario. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY “HINTS ON WRITING 











and Selling Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ Atlas 
Publishing Co., 294, Cincinnati. 
SONGWRITERS 
SONGWRITERS’ “MANUAL & GUIDE” SENT 


Free. This valuable booklet contains the real facts. 
We revise poems, compose and arrange music, secure 
copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
Start right. Sena us some of your work today for free 
examination. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Build- 
ing, N. Y. City. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 





WE PAY TO $80.00 for certain large cents; $5.00 
for certain eagle cents, etc. High premiums paid for 
rare coins to 1912. Many in circulation. Watch your 
change. Send 4c now. Get our Large Illustrated Coin 
and Stamp Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





HELP WANTED 





GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. 
Frepare for coming “‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
ice School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. 
Railroad fare paid. Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
59, Omaha, Neb. 





MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENTS 
page, including carbon. Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, 
Brooklyn, Ie Be 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page including carbon, Spelling, punctuation corrected. 
Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


SCENARIOS TYPED INCLUDING CARBON COPY 
10 cents page. Box 6, Upham’s Cor., Boston, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS AND SCENARIOS TYPED. TEN 
cents page, including carbon. Josephine Caputo, 92 
Elizabeth Street, N. Y. C. 





MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY TYPED, EIGHT 
cents page, ene carbon. K. F, Miller, 611 Leland 
Ave., South Bend, Indiana, 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. MEN 
en, 18 or over. $100 month. 
dreds appointments. 
tions. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Me Se 

WOMEN TRAFFIC INSPECTORS 
railways; supplant men called to colors. 
and expenses. 
at home in three months. 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. 


WOM- 
War necessitates hun- 
Write immediately for list posi- 
F-212, Rochester, 





WANTED BY 
$125 monthly 
Short hours, travel, promotion. Prepare 
en A-8 Free. Frontier 


TYPEWRITERS 





TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES FACTORY REBUILT 
by famous ‘‘Young Process.’’ As good as new, look 
like new, wear like new, guaranteed like new. Our big 
business permits lowest cash prites. $10 and up. Also 
machines rented or sold on time. No matter what your 
needs are we can best serve you. Write and see, now, 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 93, Chicago. 








BE A DRAFTSMAN—BIG PAY; TREMENDOUS 
demand. Our students quickly qualify for good posi- 
tions. Complete, practical course: drawing instruments 
Free. We help yeu secure position when qualified. 
Columbia School of Drafting, 22 MecLachlen Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN THE WAY 
to good Government positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free to any American 
citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for Booklet 
CE 1449, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 





FILM DEVELOPED lOc PER ROLL. BROWNIE 
Prints, 2c; 3x4, 3x5. la and Posteards, 3c each. Work 
returned next day, prepaid. Kodak Film Finishing Co., 
112 Merchants Station, St. Louis. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 





BIG PROFTIS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- 
log Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 
Bidg., Chicagv. 


$100 TO $200 PROFIT WEEKLY. COMPLETE 
Moving Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, ete., furnished 
on easy payment plan. No experience needed. Free 
book explains everything. Monarch Film Service, Dept. 
11-A, 228 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





f WORDS IN 


100 MONTHLIES 
1.25. Cope Agency. St. Louis, 


AI‘VERTISE— 25 





Writers 


p There is atremendous demand 


Short Story 
Wanted 8 ier acters 


ticles ublications buy short stories. $3,000.00 
ayearis 96,008 pete tor @writer. You can be successful. 
Jack London said so. He and other great writers bave 
endorsed our course. Learn at bome during at ee 


Write Today for FreeBook Quire? >t sou, avout 
trod oO hat 
baie ing orator g Limited time. Don’ : t howe this opportunity. 
Short S 1531 














Lan TO 


Be a Cartoonist — Illustrator 

—Commercial Artist and 

earn §25 to $i00a week. Learn 

now at home in spare time by our 

New Instruction Method. Artist's Out- 

fit FREE to new students. Easy te rms. 
Write today for Handsome Book— FREE. 


Washington School of Art, 1262 H St. N.W.,Wash., D.C, 





LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING-PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine 
or Commercial Illustrator; paint in 
Water Colors or Oil. Let us develo 

your talent. Free Scholarship pene 4 
Your name‘and address brings you 
full particulars by return pet and 
~ our Illustrated Art Annual FREE. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 397, Omaha, Neb. 



















If you are earning less than 


$50 PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study 
Commercial Art 


Leading Art Managers — the men who know — 
recommend us and employ our students. We 
will guarantee to make you successful—Learn at 
home in your ,~~ time—or in our resident school—Day or evening. 
rite for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


COMMERCIAL A ART SCHOOL, 724, 116So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Wuite ApMIrRER, PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Your 
favorites will soon appear in the art sec- 
tion. Yes, there is a Mrs. Creighton Hale. 
Thanks for the information. 


K. M. W., Decatur, ILt.—No, it wasn’t 
a mistake, as it is quite a few weeks since 
Fanny Ward was 24. Caryle Blackwell and 
Tom Forman are married but divorces are 
pending. 


Harotp, Lexincton, Ky.—Charles Ray 
was born in Jacksonville, Ill., and entered 
pictures about three years ago. His home is 
in Los Angeles. 


G. W., Sypney, AvustrRaL1a.—DeWolf 
Hopper is no longer engaged in screen work. 
He is 59 years old. Henry Walthall -was 
born March 16, 1878. Robert McKim was 
born in 1887 and his wife is Dorcas 
Mathews, also of Triangle. Chaplin is now 
making pictures for the First National Ex- 
hibitors’ Circuit, a co-operative marketing 
concern. Always glad to hear from you. 


Mac, Hamitton, CANnapa.—You omitted 
two Fairbanks Triangle pictures. They are 
“Flirting with Fate,” and “The Habit of 
Happiness.” - Mr. Griffith did not direct 
any of the Fairbanks films personally. Bes- 
sie Barriscale played “The Rose of the 
Rancho” for Lasky. Charles Ray is 26. 


Atice M., Ext Paso, Tex.—Send to Mary 
Pickford, care Lasky Co., Hollywod, Cal., 
and she will send you a photograph without 
any cost to you. 


R. D., SypNey, AusTRALIA.—Elmer Clifton 
is 25, stands five feet ten inches and weighs 
150; eyes grey-brown (whatever that means) 
and has brown hair. He was born in To- 
ronto, Canada, and is now a director with 
Universal. Robert Harron who has been in 
Europe with Griffith is a native of New York 
City, 23 years old; brown hair and eyes 
and has never been on the speaking stage. 


RoserT, BrooktyN, N. ¥Y.—The last time 
we saw Marguerite Clark she neglected to 
inform us if she “had any intentions of 
matrimony.” You might get something au- 
thentic if you write her direct, but don’t 
say we told you to. 


CLuTCHING HANp, St. JouHN’s, NeEw- 
FOUNDLAND.—Quite some clutcher, old top. 
Arthur Albertson was Bruce in “The Argyle 
Case.” That’s quite an idea of yours, to 
have a few pages of photographs of PHoTo- 
Play readers each month. But who'll pick 
’em out? 


EtHet, Napier, New ZEALAND.—Harry 
Morey and Dorothy Kelly are married to 
non-professionals. Here’s the “Little Pal” 
cast: Little Pal, Mary Pickford; Sid Gerue, 
Russel Bassett; John Grandon, George An- 
derson; Pillbox Andy, William Lloyd; Black 
Brand, Joseph Manning; Frances Grandon, 
Constance Johnson; Little Pal’s Servant, 
Bert Hadley. Ethel Clayton has played in 
the following: “The Great Divide,” “The 
House Cat,” “Broken Chains,” “The Mad- 
ness of Helen,” “The Web of Desire,” “The 
Hidden Scar” and other photoplays. 


Anxious 17, RicHarpson, N. D.—Cleo 
Madison has forsaken the screen for the 
stage, temporarily at least. She has been 
filling an engagement in stock at San Fran- 
Her husband is an auto salesman. 
Mae Marsh wasn’t hurt when she jumped 
off that rock in “The Birth of a Nation” 
because she didn’t jump. 


(Continued on page 133) 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


In the Scenario Editor’s Mail 


How a scenario crazed nation is 


trying to get its ideas celluloided. 
By Helen Starr 


‘T AM writing this scenario to show 
how kind a woman is.” 

That was the alibi given in the 
author’s letter. Surely a worthy reason 
for spilling ink on paper, and quite as 
good an excuse for shooting new scenarios 
into the mail as many other people offer. 

Every large moving picture company 
receives an average of one hundred 
scenarios each day. Certain plots come 
in regularly each morning. ‘The readers 
can always count on twenty-five dream 
plots. Those are the stories wherein the 
hero gets so thick in the meshes of adven- 
ture that no writer on earth could get 
him out. The author solves the riddle 
by having him wake up and discover it 
was all a dream. So simple you say! 
Then there is the hit-on-the-head and loss 
of memory stunt as a starter for a story. 
The hero may be felled by a mountain 
boulder, a rolling pin or ordinary plaster— 
anything to produce the state of coma 
which makes him tumble into trouble. 
Near the close, perhaps more ceiling falls 
and revives his memory or else the Eve 
of the author’s conception finds her poor 
misguided hero and delicately hurls a 
garden of Eden apple toward his weak 
brain in order to bring him back to him- 
self—and herself. 

In another set of plots the young hero 
---a self made man—agitates against the 
rich mill owner. He loves his rival’s 
daughter and after securely copping her 
heart stirs up all sorts of messy laborer’s 
strikes in father’s mill. Of course young 
hero is full of noble purpose and wouldn’t 
take a high salary and stop agitating for 
anything. Then there is the plot of the 
poor country girl seduced by the wicked 
and never too busy theatrical manager, 
the hidden will, discovered at the end of 
a story to reward a ragged heroine, the 
locket or split coin which unites brother 
and sister after “yars and yars” and the 
check forging plot. Of course, old sub- 
jects handled in a new way are salable— 
Galsworthy, the playwright, conceived a 
new way of forging a check in his play 
“Justice” and that was one of the great- 
est play successes of the past New York 
season. 

One scenario enveloped in a yellow 
folder began thus: “One beautiful sunny 
morning Ethel was strolling along the 
narrow path that led to the slums. Many 
rude men had gathered together to see 
her coming because they knew she was 
the daughter of a millionaire. As Ethel 
passed the saloon the men sneered at her 
and grabbed her by the arm ruffly, etc.” 

Another scenario, from the back of its 
pages, looked like a pianola record. The 
strange typewriter that was used to bring 
the story from mind to matter had all its 
“O’s” punched through the paper. If 
played, the “O’s” would surely have 
brought out a snake dance, for the story 
concerned a villain who was snoring in a 
hammock until a gliding reptile wrapped 


himself about the hammock and squeezed 
the breath from the villain’s body. 

Another author begins to relate a story 
concerning a brother and sister. Later, 
he forgets his characters to the extent 
of happily marrying them in the end. 

A Spanish girl translates a copyrighted 
story and submits it to us. One of the 
lines reads, ““The couple arrived with their 
thoughts.” 

Another writes of a seasick hero and 
explains that the blood is flowing the 
wrong way to his heart so he is placed in 
the center of the ship and the vessel is 
run slow until both his blood and the 
ship change their course. (One can imag- 
ine a “close up” of the hero’s face 
when saved from his fate). Later, the 
same hero is shipwrecked on a desert 
island—also a Princess. Rainy and dry 
seasons follow one another in their usual 
tedious succession, the audience pre- 
sumably being interested in weathervanes 
and the two actors, for no discernible 
story intervenes to improve this pros- 
pective film. 

A vampire story runs “All the allure- 
ments of her husband’s fake friend could 
not tempt her to fall in the trap of his 
setting to get her in his arms again.” 

Another begins, “San Francisco was in 
the THROWS of early spring. 
etc.” 

A plot of tragic mien concerns a girl 
who receives the present of a dress from 
a man whom she has recently met. When 
the package is delivered to her house, 
her parents go to the attic and shoot 
themselves. 

A lady says that her heroine “inherited 
the hot, wild blood of her father.” 

Another says her heroine gave “berth 
to a baby.” That was indeed kind of our 
heroine and it is hoped that the purser 
had other staterooms on the boat. 

“Here is my first scenario,” writes a 
schoolgirl imparting information which 
is self evident, Her story concerns a 
country girl on her way to the city but 
in some mysterious manner she gets into 
the jungle woods where lions threaten 
her. Thrills aplenty. 

The plot of “Within the Law” arrives 
daily in all disguises—noiseless revolver, 
stool pigeons, /uspector Burke and all. 
Sometimes Richard Gilder, Jr. and Sr., 
are confused and both made to suffer 
awful penalties, but the unmistakable 
framework of the story is there, so hard it 
is for the amateur to get a way from 
the dramatist’s manner of building his 
plot. “Peg o’ My Heart,” masked to be 
sure, is a frequent visitor in the daily 
mail as well as “The Great Divide” and 
other well known stage successes. 

Sometimes a good synopsis and working 
continuity of a play like “Romeo and 
Juliet” or a book like “Vanity Fair,” will 
be submitted, but the author has wasted 
his time for these standard uncopyrighted 
works are free for the use of any film 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 

















NLD 


Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Small botthes can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Is You are Annoyed with Unwelcome air 
or Fuzz on Your Face, Arms or Neck, Use 


M. Trilety’s Depilatory 


ause itis perfect in every 
Rees aot composed of in- 
redients that are of the 
righest purity and quality. 
and prepared discriminate ly 
as well as scientifically :truly 
a depilatory that will, with- 
out irritation or unpleasant 
afte or-effects, removequickly 
and safely the mest stubborr 
growth of superfluous heir. 
It has brought comfortand 








‘leanliness to 
thouse nds and 


P-SS is nighly recom- 
meséed DX 

ide everyone w h< 
Siig has tried it, as it has 


not a repulsive or nau- 
seating odor like the :na- 
jority of them. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


A 2-o0z. bottle of M. ‘Trilety’ s Depilatory togethe, with a 
liberal trial size of M. T.’s Nature’s Beauty © pera. will be sent 
© you direct from the laboratory upon receipt of 50c. 


M. TRILETY, Tcliet Re<uicites, Department 16, SINCHAMTON. N.Y> 
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Rate 
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per 


All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 





This Section Pays. 
87% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 


Rate 
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BE A DRAFTSMAN BIG PAY: TREMENDOUS 
demand. Our students quickly qualify for good posi- 
tions. Complete, practical course; drawing instruments 
Free. We help yeu secure position when qualified. 
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Columbia School McLachlen 


Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN THE WAY 
to good Government positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free to any American 
citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for Booklet 
CE 1449, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


of Drafting, Bldg, 
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FILM DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL. BROWNIE 
Prints, 2c; 3x4, 3x5. la and Postcards, 3c each. W ork 
returned next day, prepaid. Kodak Film Finishing C 
112 Merchants Station, St. Louis. 


machines rented or sold on time. 
needs are we can best serve you, 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 


No matter what your 
Write and see, now, 
93, Chicago, 





MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 





Bidg. ° 


BIG PROFTIS NIGHTLY. 
starts you. No experience needed. 
used and endorsed by 
log Free. Capital 
Chicago. 


$100 TO $200 PROFIT WEEKLY. COMPLETE 


SMALL CAPITAL 
Our machines are 
Government institutions. Cata- 
Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 





Moving Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, etc., furnished 
on easy payment plan. No experience needed. Free 
br = explains everything. Monarch Film Service, Dept. 
11-A, 228 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Al YERTISE— 25 100 MONTHLIES 


25. Cope 


WORDS 
Agency. St. 


IN 
Louis, 





Short Story — | 
Wanted ! ff Thereis atremendous demand 


jad short stories, photo plays, 
ww a 
ublications buy short stories. 33, 
een. 36,508 gables ior ewriter. You can be successful. 
Jack London said so. 
endorsed our Course. 


Write Today for FreeBook Q755°°° 225. 


lso 
hake =< for a limited time. 
Insti 


He and other great writers have 
Dn at home —— your spare 
*How to 

f th fal introductory offer that ie 
! the « al in uctory offer that is 
my - ~’ Don’ t lose this opportunity. 














LEARN T 


Be a Cartoonist — I!lustrator 

—Commercial Artist and 

© $100a week. Learn 

now at home in spare time by our 

New Instruction Method. Artist's Out- 

fit FREE to new students. Easy terms. 
Write today for Handsome Book — F zE 


Washington School of Art, 1262 H St. N.W.,Wash., D.C. 











LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING-PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine 
or Commercial Illustrator; paint in 
Water Colors or Oil. Let us develo 

your talent. Free Scholarship y tee 
Your name‘and address brings you 
full particulars by return mail and 
~ our Illustrated Art Annual FREE, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 397, Omaha, Neb. 






















If you are earning less than 


$50 PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study 


Commercial Art 


Leading Art Managers — the men who know — 
recommend us and employ our students. We 

will guarantee to make you successful—Learn at 
home in — time—or in our resident school—Day or evening. 
rite for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


r COMMERCIAL A ART SCHOOL, 724, 116So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


Wuite ApMIrRER, PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Your 
favorites will soon appear in the art sec- 
tion. Yes, there is a Mrs. Creighton Hale. 
Thanks for the information. 


M. W., Decatur, ILtt.—No, it wasn’t 
a mistake, as it is quite a few weeks since 
Fanny Ward was 24. Caryle Blackwell and 
Tom Forman are married but divorces are 
pending. 

Harotp, LExIncton, Ky.—Charles 
was born in Jacksonville, IIL, 
pictures about three years ago 
in Los Angeles. 


Ray 
and entered 
His home is 





G. W., Sypney, AvustTrRAL1a.—DeWolf 
Hopper is no longer engaged in screen work. 
He is 59 years old. Henry Walthall -was 
born March 16, 1878. Robert McKim was 
born in 1887 and his wife is Dorcas 
Mathews, also of Triangle. Chaplin is now 
making pictures for the First National Ex- 
hibitors’ Circuit, a co-operative marketing 
concern. Always glad to hear from you. 


Mac, HaAmitton, CANApA.—You omitted 
two Fairbanks Triangle pictures. They are 
“Flirting with Fate,’ and “The Habit of 
Happiness.” - Mr. Griffith did not direct 
any of the Fairbanks films personally. Bes- 
sie Barriscale played “The Rose of the 
Rancho” for Lasky. Charles Ray is 26 


Auice M., Ext Paso, Tex.—Send to Mary 
Pickford, care Lasky Co., Hollywod, Cal., 
and she will send you a photograph without 
any cost to you. 


R. D., SypNey, AusTrRALIA—Elmer Clifton 
is 25, stands five feet ten inches and weighs 
150; eyes grey-brown (whatever that means) 
and has brown hair. He was born in To- 
ronto, Canada, and is now a director with 
Universal. Robert Harron who has been in 
Europe with Griffith is a native of New York 
City, 23 years old; brown hair and eyes 
and has never been on the speaking stage. 


RoserT, BrooktyNn, N. Y.—The last time 
we saw Marguerite Clark she neglected to 
inform us if she “had any intentions of 
matrimony.” You might get something au- 
thentic if you write her direct, but don’t 
say we told you to. 


CLtutcHinc Hanp, St. Joun’s, New- 
FOUNDLAND.—Quite some clutcher, old top. 
Arthur Albertson was Bruce in “The Argyle 
Case.” That’s quite an idea of yours, to 
have a few pages of photographs of PHorto- 
PLAY readers each month. But who'll pick 
’em out? 





EtHet, Napier, New ZEALAND.—Harry 
Morey and Dorothy Kelly are married to 
non-professionals. Here’s the “Little Pal” 
cast: Little Pal, Mary Pickford; Sid Gerue, 
Russel Bassett; John Grandon, George An- 
derson; Pillbox Andy, William Lloyd; Black 
Brand, Joseph Manning; Frances Grandon, 
Constance Johnson; Little Pal’s Servant, 
Bert Hadley. Ethel Clayton has played in 
the following: “The Great Divide,” “The 
House Cat,” “Broken Chains,” “The Mad- 
ness of Helen,” “The Web of Desire,” “The 
Hidden Scar” and other photoplays. 


Anxious 17, RicHarpson, N. D.—Cleo 
Madison has forsaken the screen for the 
stage, temporarily at least. She has been 
filling an engagement in stock at San Fran- 
Her husband is an auto salesman. 
Mae Marsh wasn’t hurt when she jumped 
off that rock in “The Birth of a Nation” 
because she didn’t jump. 


(Continued on page 


33) 
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In the Scenario Editor’s Mail Lift Corns out 


How a scenario crazed nation is 
trying to get its ideas celluloided. 


By Helen Starr 


‘re writing this scenario to show 
how kind a woman is.” 

That was the alibi given in the 
author’s letter. Surely a worthy reason 
for spilling ink on paper, and quite as 
good an excuse for shooting new scenarios 
into the mail as many other people offer. 

Every large moving picture company 
receives an average of one hundred 
scenarios each day. Certain plots come 
in regularly each morning. ‘The readers 
can always count on twenty-five dream 
plots. Those are the stories wherein the 
hero gets so thick in the meshes of adven- 
ture that no writer on earth could get 
him out. The author solves the riddle 
by having him wake up and discover it 
was all a dream. So simple you say! 
Then there is the hit-on-the-head and loss 
of memory stunt as a starter for a story. 
The hero may be felled by a mountain 
boulder, a rolling pin or ordinary plaster— 
anything to produce the state of coma 
which makes him tumble into trouble. 
Near the close, perhaps more ceiling falls 
and revives his memory or else the Eve 
of the author’s conception finds her poor 
misguided hero and delicately hurls a 
garden of Eden apple toward his weak 
brain in order to bring him back to him- 
celf—and herself. 

In another set of plots the young hero 
---a self made man—agitates against the 
rich mill owner. He loves his rival’s 
daughter and after securely copping her 
heart stirs up all sorts of messy laborer’s 
strikes in father’s mill. Of course young 
hero is full of noble purpose and wouldn't 
take a high salary and stop agitating for 
anything. Then there is the plot of the 
poor country girl seduced by the wicked 
and never too busy theatrical manager, 
the hidden will, discovered at the end of 
a story to reward a ragged heroine, the 
locket or split coin which unites brother 
and sister after “yars and yars” and the 
check forging plot. Of course, old sub- 
jects handled in a new way are salable— 
Galsworthy, the playwright, conceived a 
new way of forging a check in his play 
“Justice” and that was one of the great- 
est play successes of the past New York 
season. 

One scenario enveloped in a yellow 
folder began thus: “One beautiful sunny 
morning Ethel was strolling along the 
narrow path that led to the slums. Many 
rude men had gathered together to see 
her coming because they knew she was 
the daughter of a millionaire. As Ethel 
passed the saloon the men sneered at her 
and grabbed her by the arm ruffly, etc.” 

Another scenario, from the back of its 
pages, looked like a pianola record. The 
strange typewriter that was used to bring 
the story from mind to matter had all its 
“O’s” punched through the paper. If 
played, the “O’s” would surely have 
brought out a snake dance, for the story 
concerned a villain who was snoring in a 
hammock until a gliding reptile wrapped 


himself about the hammock and squeezed 
the breath from the villain’s body. 

Another author begins to relate a story 
concerning a brother and sister. Later, 
he forgets his characters to the extent 
of happily marrying them in the end. 

A Spanish girl translates a copyrighted 
story and submits it to us. One of the 
lines reads, ‘The couple arrived with their 
thoughts.” 

Another writes of a seasick hero and 
explains that the blood is flowing the 
wrong way to his heart so he is placed in 
the center of the ship and the vessel is 
run slow until both his blood and the 
ship change their course. (One can imag- 
ine a “close up” of the hero’s face 
when saved from his fate). Later, the 
same hero is shipwrecked on a desert 
island—also a Princess. Rainy and dry 
seasons follow one another in their usual 
tedious succession, the audience pre- 
sumably being interested in weathervanes 
and the two actors, for no discernible 
story intervenes to improve this pros- 
pective film. 

A vampire story runs “All the allure- 
ments of her husband’s fake friend could 
not tempt her to fall in the trap of his 
setting to get her in his arms again.” 

Another begins, “San Francisco was in 
the THROWS of early spring. 
etc.” 

A plot of tragic mien concerns a girl 
who receives the present of a dress from 
a man whom she has recently met. When 
the package is delivered to her house, 
her parents go to the attic and shoot 
themselves. 

A lady says that her heroine “inherited 
the hot, wild blood of her father.” 

Another says her heroine gave “berth 
to a baby.” That was indeed kind of our 
heroine and it is hoped that the purser 
had other staterooms on the boat. 

“Here is my first scenario,” writes a 
schoolgirl imparting information which 
is self evident. Her story concerns a 
country girl on her way to the city but 
in some mysterious manner she gets into 
the jungle woods where lions threaten 
her. Thrills aplenty. 

The plot of “Within the Law” arrives 
daily in all disguises—noiseless revolver, 
stool pigeons, /uspector Burke and all. 
Sometimes Richard Gilder, Jr. and Sr., 
are confused and both made to suffer 
awful penalties, but the unmistakable 
framework of the story is there, so hard it 
is for the amateur to get a way from 
the dramatist’s manner of building his 
plot. “Peg o’ My Heart,” masked to be 
sure, is a frequent visitor in the daily 
mail as well as “The Great Divide” and 
other well known stage successes. 

Sometimes a good synopsis and working 
continuity of a play like “Romeo and 
Juliet” or a book like “Vanity Fair,” will 
be submitted, but the author has wasted 
his time for these standard uncopyrighted 


works are free for the use of any film | 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Small botthes can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


A 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Is You are Annoyed with Unwelcome Hair 
or Fuzz on Your Face, Arms or Neck, Use 


M. Trilety’s Depilatory 


Because itis perfect in every 
way, being composed of in- 
yredients that are of the 
1ighest purity and quality. 
and prepared discriminately 
us well as scientifically :trv ly 
a depilatory that will, with- 
out Irritation or unpleasant 
after-effects, removequickly 
and safely the mest stubborr 
growth of superfluous heir 
t has brought comfortand 
cleanliness to 
- thousands and 
\ e-SS is nighly recom- 
mendaec vo’ 
everyone wh 
has tried it, as it has 
net a repulsive or nau- 
seating odor like the ma- 
jority of them. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


A 2-0z. bottle of M. Trilety’s Depilatory togethe, with a 
liberal trial size of M. T.’s Nature’s Beauty Creme, will be sent 
to you direct from the laboratory upon receipt of 50c. 


M. TRILETY, Tcliet Re-uixites, Pepartment 16, SINCHAMTON. N.Y> 
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4 Eyes You Can’t Forget = 


The eyes that make a lasting impression have no partic- 
ular color. They can be dark, blue, grey, or brown. 
They may bé flashing, sparkling or they may be soul- 
ful, dreamy eyes. In all cases, however, the eyes 

% that make a lasting impression are adorned with 
beautiful eyebrows and lashes, without which 

the eyes cannot possess charm. 


It is quite possible, in fact, easy for you to double 
z the attractiveness of your eyes. Simply use a little 


= 
nightly. Thousands of society women and actresses & 
noted for their beautifully arched eyebrows and long, S 

sweeping lashes owe their attractiveness to the use | 

S of this guaranteed pure and harmless preparation. | 
LASH-BROW-INE is a delicately perfumed preparation S 
that nourishes the eyebrows and eyelashes in a natural & 

manner, thereby making them thick, long and silky, thuy & 

giving depth and expression to the eyes. i 

SOLD IN TWO SIZES, 25c AND SOc 
Send price for size you wish and we will mail LASH-BROV/-INE 
and Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 


Avoid disappointment with worthless imitations. 
Genuine soe teenententiatnoas manufactured only by 


Maybell 


Laboratories 
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For Fifty Cents 


OU can obtain the next three numbers of 

Photoplay Magazine, in its new size,delivered 

to you by the postman anywhere in the U.S. 
This spec ial offer is made as a trial subsc sg 
Also it will avoid the old story of “Sold Out,” 
you happen to be a little late at the ananae 


Send postal order to Dept. 17E. 


Photoplay Magazine, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| react on the author himself. 





| screen stories with novel plots, 


SECTION 


company and when a lavish production of 
an old work of this sort is contemplated, 
it is always the custom to have the script 
prepared by the studio staff. Writing 
scenarios from any published book, play 
or poem is a mistake for there are com- 
plicated copyrighted matters which must 
be settled and these are better handled 
by editors within the company than 
writers without. 

All the letters which come in a scenaric 
editor’s mail are not of humorous nature. 
Sometimes a tragic story of hunger and 
want slips into the few lines which go 
with a scenario. There is bound to be 
an ache in the editor’s heart if he is 
forced to return the story. 

“Gone, But Not Forgotten,” is the title 
of a story in the “lost file” of a large film 
company. Very apropos, for in this in- 
stance the author forgot to write his name 
and address on the script so that it could 
be returned to him. 

Some authors play stamp tricks on the 
editor. Unfortunately these tricks usually 
One of these 
stamp tricks is to enclose a note with 
| the scenario explaining that sufficient 
| postage for the return of the manuscript 
will be mailed the editor the following 
day. The author believes the editor may 
accept the note in good faith, then for- 
get about it and put company postage on 
the return envelope. Another never sends 
enough stamps for return postage. In 
this case, the company puts one stamp on 
the envelope and sends it back—the post- 
man collects the rest from the author. 
But, if the author sends his manuscript 
with insufficient postage in the first place, 
and Mr. Postman tries to collect from 
the editor, the latter refuses to accept it, 
and the story is returned unopened to the 
author. 

What a lot of scolding letters the poor 
editor receives because some scripts come 
back showing evidences of never having 
been opened or read at all! And because 
the author was penurious with his stamps 
in the first place he has to put a new set 
on the envelope before it can travel back 
again. To promptly return manuscripts 
to the author who may have a dozen for- 
warding addresses, to file and keep “losts” 
lacking names or addresses until they are 
sent for, to register and guard every 
manuscript while it is in the company’s 
hands and to prevent the office boy from 
swiping loose stamps and pennies for “re- 
turns” is no small task. 

And yet, with all this, the film com- 
panies are very patient with the efforts 
of the multitudes for scenario department 
readers wade through this material daily 
to find ideas worthy of purchase. 

The correspondence schools of photo- 
play writing have stirred up a lot of mis- 
chief by making the entire public believe 
that scenario writing was easy. Real 
events 
which happen in logical sequence and good 
complications are rare. ‘These plots re- 
quire careful thought and development 
and cannot be dashed off in an afternoon 
like a letter to a friend. If the amateur 
before sending out his story would ask 


| himself if his drama is spineless and if 


his story is traveling anywhere in par- 
ticular—also a few other very searching 
and personal questions regarding the value 
of his idea, he could improve on his story 
before sending it out and save the com- 
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pany’s reader time, even though it de- 
prived the reader of a half hour's amuse- 
ment. 

The continued popularity of any pretty 
moving picture star and the test of a 
director's worth as a producer depends 
almost entirely on the supply of good 
with which they work. 
There is not only a rivalry between the 
different companies to obtain the best 
stories, but among the directors and stars 
themselves in each picture plant. Go 
into the scenario department of any large 
picture company late in the afternoon 
after the sun has gone down and the 
day’s screen work is over, and you will 
see one director after another come in 
to ask if any exceptionally good new 
stories have been sent in. ‘They con- 
tinually look ahead to the next produc- 
tion hoping it will surpass their last. 

The paramount amateur question which 
the professional scenario writer is asked 
to answer is, “Where do you get your 
ideas?” 

Irvin Cobb says that when he sees this 
query forming on the lips of an aspirant 
to literary fame, he says, “From news- 
papers, from talking with my best friends 
—and, in a dire emergency, out of my 
read!” 

One of the walls in the office of the 
scenario department of the American 
Company at Santa Barbara, Cal., is cov- 
ered with extracts from odd attempts at 
scenario writing and with letters from 
authors. 

One scenario starts: 
TENTIAL synopsis. 

Another letter from an author reads: 

‘Here is my second attempt at scenario 
writing. I suppose you thought that your 
refusal of my first would discourage me 
but it didn’t at all.” 

The editor often has to meet with such 
stubborn determination on the part of 
the would be literati. 

One story runs: 

“The Clavering mansion was situated 
among the cool hills of Virginia. The 
home was filled with many antiques. In 
the library sat the three Clavering sisters 
—Margaret, Ethel and Jane.” 

A letter from another author contains 
this vital information: 

“My story will be written out fully, 
sealed with sealing wax in an envelope 
and placed in another envelope which 
will be marked to you special delivery 
and registered if you will promise to 
accept it and produce it. The price is 
$10,000.” 

Another letter with a manuscript says: 

“T wrote you a letter some time ago 
and have received no answer so I have 
sent you one of my plays wishing you 
would be interested in it. I have made a 
vow to myself that the first company who 
buys from me six plays I will send free a 
keystone and a scenario for colored pic- 
tures.” 

Surely a generous author! 

An author who writes from a small 
town in Nevada says in his letter of ex- 
planation that the marriage of the hero 
takes place in the Goleta Baptist Church. 
He says “Look at the church anyway for 
it will make it a little clearer.” 

He further advises “Use the S. O. 
Transfer and warehouse near the S. P. 





“Here is my PO- 


tracks and also the building on the next | 


corner for scenes. The place the cops 
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Marinello Shops all over the United States — positions that pay from 
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= There isa big 
paying position waiting for you at the 


MARINELLO 


School of Beauty Culture 


Every day we have urgent calls for Marinello operators from 





$12.00 to $25.00 a Week 
We can’t begin to supply the demand. Think of it! $12 to $25 


a week positions actually going begging! Shop owners by the scores are eager 
to pay these sums for competent help. We extend an opportunity that will 
make you independent for life — a certainty of earning a big income and security 
against “out of work” times. The Marinello School is the large st School of Beauty 
Culture in the world. It is known the world ’round for its integrity, honesty of 
purpose and excellence and thoroughness of its teachings. Our fac ulty consists of 
the world’s foremost beauty culture specialists and experts who have perfected 
the most efficient Beauty Culture me sthods of modern times. 


Our course is complete—instructors competent. You acquire 
knowledge and skill which will enable you to actually earn from $12 to $25 a 


week as an operator, or an income of from $1500 to $5000 a year should you _4¢ 
conduct a shop of your own. Fd 


ene * 
We Guarantee You a Good Position ” 
just the minute you qualify. Your enrollment isx*cs your independ- .6¢ The 
ence! No fear of lost positions—you are sure of your situation- sure o* M ll 
of your pay—nodul] times—nolossfrom lay-offs. Many timeseusier Po arinello 
to obtain a position at many times the salary most women earn. Company 
Should you desire to open a shop of your own, we take full ‘110 Mallers Bldg. 
charge of getting you firmly and profitably started. 6 Chi 
Under our suce essfulsystem your success is guaranteed. ed icago 
Send quick for free Catalog telling all about the .6®* Send me your catalogue 
amazing successes made by Marinello Graduate * o®. and free particulars regard- 
Learn how little time, how little money it will ing Big money-making oppor- 
take to fit yo for the most pleasant and profit. .6* gm i. open to Morinelio grad- 
able work open to women of today. ” uates. 


Use Coupon NOW \ te 
ey Se irdaiasvccedbnnsccacdeddcsianss oocce 
MarinelloCompany ,” 
L10 Mallers Building f° EET... 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ,,* A 
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Salesmen Lead 


in the fight for 





Big 
Salaries 


$3,000 to 


$10,000 
Yearly 


I Have Earned Ss, 500 
This Yea 
**Last year I —- earn- 
ed $800 as a clerk. This 
year I have earned $6,500 
and have been promoted 
toSales Manager and done 
it by studying yourCourse 
during spare time. Your 
Employment Bureau of- 
fers one many good posi- 
tions.’’=C. Birming- 
ham, 129 Bank St. -» Day- 
ton, Ohio 
I Now Earn as High 
as $100 a Day 
ie took your course two 
ag as earning 
fice a week clerking. Am 
now selling many of the 
largest firms in the U. S 
I have earned more than 
$100 ina day. Yousecur- 
ed me my position. Our 
sales manager is a grad- 
uate of yours.’’ J. L. De- 
bonis, 1628 S. Crawford 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Made Him a Real 
Salesman 
**Was clerking in a gen- 
eral store. our course 
made a real salesman of 
me. Am on the road and 
doing fine.’ illis R. 
Osborn, i985 Atlantic 
Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 
Your Course Makes 
Success Easy 
**More than two years 
gpol joined the N.S.T.A. 
ousecured for mea good 
osition with one of the 
est firms in their line. 
Am making fine wages. 
Former experience is un- 


Commercial 
Supremacy 




















Be a Salesman 


Salesmen willalwayslead—Because they 
are the direct producers of business and 
business means profits. Their services 
are indispensable— always the 
greatest indemand. In- 
side workers’ earning 
capacity is limited—a 
salesman’sopportunities 
are unlimited because, being able to sell is the 
power to command large salaries. Don’t let 
the ‘daily grind’’—poor working conditions and small 


pay make you old and sickly before yourtime. Begin 
now to fit yourself for a big future. 


Study In Spare Time 
Earn While You Learn 


Get the required training NOW—during spare ~ 


Our Home Study Course in Scientific Salesmanshi 

the one practical training that links ability to opportunity anc pd 
you to earn while you learn. Teaches Ae how to prepare a ‘‘Sell- 
ing Talk’’—how toapproach the < how to the inter- 
view=how to close the sale. .S.T.A. 1 ining is recognized by 
employers everywhere. Our Employment Bureau has constantly 
on file more requests for salesmen than we can possibly fill. 


Send For This Book . 


Write now for this 64 page book=large list of ope nings 
and testimonials from hundreds of  : members. 
Address nearest office. Dept. 


National Salesmen’s 
Training Association 
Chicago SanFrancisco New York ae 
ES AS A SS A SS A AS A A I | Se 
Mail This Coupon (Send your request to the office nearest your home) 
National Salesmen’s Training Association Dept. : 21-R. 











necessary. Your course Chicago San Francisco or 
Co — Ressler, ons. + a send me your Big Free Illustrated Book, ‘*A Knight of the “Grip, ’’ and list of openings. 
16th St.,E. Orange, N. J. Street 

City State 
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The Charm 
of Youth 


No woman likes to part 
with it—noris it necessary. 


CARMEN 


Complexion 


POWDER 


helps to retain this choic- 
est of Time’s fleeting gifts 
It adds to the skin a natural, 


flower-like glow that radiates 
Youth and Beauty. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD- MILLER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 






of the Season 























The New Double Grip 


Boston Garter 


TwoVelvet Grips,’ Satin Pads, Cable Web 


A new grade far superior to 
any gartersold heretofore for 
less than 50 cents. Holds 
the sock at two points and 
insures neat and trim ankles. 
Ideal for year-round wear. 
Wom with any style or 
weight of underwear. Try 
a pair today. Ask for num- 
ber 835 Boston Garter, 35c 


“ Double Grips,” 35c-50c 
“Single Grips,” 25c-50c 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


ELECTRICITY 


I can teach you by practical work 
the Electrical profession in your own home. 
Short time required and easy payments. Material and 
Tools Free. Write me today for free book on Electricity. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 44 Engineering Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


Dr. Jack’s Foot Relief 


Will insure comfort for 

y tired and aching feet. 
; BOON TO SOLDIERS 
A wholesome medicated cosmetic, 
Makes tight shoes comfortable. 
Endorsed by women everywhere. 

Price by mail, 25c. 
Department A 


OZ Dr. Jack’s Medical Co. So. Norwalk, Conn. 































ADVERTISING SECTION 


try to stop Bill is on the edge of the 
city limits on Hollister Avenue.” 

Another scenario reads: 

“The Poor Little Milk maid has two 
cows—the only means of supplying her 
and her aged mother with their daily 
bread.” 

Then there’s the one with this sentence: 

“A million Little aunt like coupies 
(evidently Kewpies) are swarming in his 
head instead of a brain.” 

An amateur author writes: 

“All alone in the world and broken 
—— she tries to commit death on her- 
self.” 

One modest scenarioist says in his 
letter: 

“T enclose a scenario. I dont say for 
sure it is one but I think it is one. If 
it is one I will receive an answer to this 
and then I will write them night and day 
for my head is full of them.” 

Another letter runs: 

“I have a photoplay written for your 
firms first chance to put on screen before 
the public eyys. The contents of my pla 
are as follows: A happy home of child- 
hood, a jealous Suitor Fathers business 
and his great love of wealth through 
jealous suitor and temps to break home. 
Court without Justic. Son as a peac- 
maker. the old mill our last Hope. 
Gods own judge son saves the old Home 
and luxries of the loved home. sons love 
shall it be a selfish love are shall it be 
to save the old folks. The sons marriag 
to a poor girl the unknown gide success 
and happyness replace of old lose of the 
Mill. 

“This play is at your first choice hoping 
to receive your offer at very earlyist 
date.” 

Another writes: 

“My typewriter has moved away but 
anyone can read my photoplay. The 
scenes are laid in Atlanta, Ga., New York 
and Jamestown, N. Y. If you cantshow 
it please send it back. I wil make one 
up better but with less trouble. I could 
not shake the idea at the bottom of this.” 

One good business woman writes: 

“You can have this play for $1.50. I 
would not let it go but it has no subtitle 
so I hope you will buy it.” 

Here’s another: 

“Next appears Jane Adams’ photograph. 
A very sweet sympathetic expression with 


a heavy mass of black curling hair. It is 
fastened on the back of her head.” 

A letter runs: 

“T can write all kinds of plays. I am 


the best thinking writer in the world. 
I do not copy from moving picture shows. 
I think everything from my head and can 
furnish one every day.” 

Then we have this beginning of a sce- 


nario: 
“The POOr By. (boy) 

“Do not use auto in this picture—this 
cupple do not live high make the straw- 
berry field its natural color two reels only 
each number a different picture—etc.” 

An author writes: 

“T am selling ‘Thorns and Roses’ at cut 
rates as I want to dispose of it as soon 
as possible so as to start in and finish 
other pretty stories and plays which I 
have at my fingers tips. 

“T am a member of the Daughters of 
the Republic in Texas—Alamo Mission 
Chapter—mention this so you know I am 
all right.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 128) 
Dot, Hotyoxe, Mass.—We certainly will 


| 


accept your invitation if we ever get to | 


Holyoke. Thanks so much. Like you, we 
sincerely hope they won’t take the good 
movie actors to war. Many of them are 
worth more to their country where they 
are than they could possibly be in the 
trenches. Ethel Clayton is 26 years old. 
Tom Forman is a soldier now. Harold 
Lockwood has no regularly constituted 
leading lady at the present time. Alma 
Reuben was the Spanish beauty in “The 
Americano.” Wallace Reid is not related 
to Florence Reed. Wallie was the black- 
smith in “The Birth of a Nation.” You're 
a very sensible girl not to want to be an 
actress. 


ScHoot Girts, BoviLt, IpAHo.—As nearly 
as we can define it, a vampire in the screen 
sense, is a human bird of prey of feminine 
gender. The name came into general use 
in film circles with the production of Fox’s 
adaptation of the Hilliard play based on 
the Kipling poem, “A Fool There Was,” 
with Theda Bara doing the vamping. Har- 
old Lockwood has been married. May Alli- 
son not. Baby Marie Osborne is not related 
to Henry King. 


J. W., Quincy, Itt—Rockcliffe Fellowes 
was the man in “The Web of Desire” and 
Herbert Heyes in “Under Two Flags.” 
House Peters is a sort of brunette but not 
decidedly so. So you thought J. Warren 
Kerrigan used too much makeup when he 
visited your city? Well, maybe it was due 
to his desire to give the people plenty for 
their money. 

Rew Fan, BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Some of 
Henry Walthall’s recent photoplays are “The 
Truant Soul,” “Little Shoes” and “Burning 
the Candle.” So you have never liked Dick 
Travers since you saw him with a mous- 
tache. Can’t see that we blame you any. 
You'll see Wallie with one soon. 








G. E. M., MetsourNE, AUSTRALIA.—Why 
is it that you Australians are such wonderful 
letter writers? We sure love to get them. 
True Boardman is his real name and if he 
is married he hasn’t advertised it. Write 
Billy Burke, care Artcraft, New York. And 
do write again. 


Marie K., Yonkers, N. Y.—By the time 
this is printed D: W. Griffith may have re- 
turned from France, in which event a letter 
addressed him, care Artcraft, New York City, 
will reach him. More than ambition and 
willingness are required. You must have 
photographic qualities which cannot be ac- 
quired. 


H. T. H., Wasuincton, D. C—We quite 
agree with your comparative criticism of 
the players but for obvious reasons we can- 
not go into details. Yes, Wallie is learning 
to act, but why put him away in costume 
plays? It is becoming general practice to 
have letter inserts written by the person who 
is supposed to write it, in the photoplay. 
Please write again. 


L. N., Butte, Mont.—Crane Wilbur 
played opposite Pearl White in “The Perils 
of Pauline.” 


A. T., Denver, Coto—Hobart Henley’s 
last production was “Parentage.” He is a 
native of Louisville, Ky., where he was born 
in 1887. He had a long career in stock in 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Buffalo, and has 
been a film player for four years. Address 
him care Universal Company, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Forced Alignment Fork 










Marginal Stops Platen Release I want, through this advertisement, 
b 4 to establish as friendly business rela- 
5 Line Space tions with you as I possibly can. I 
Carriage x Adjustment want you to realize also, that itis my 
Release — earnest effort and intention to give 
you full honest value for every dollar 

that you spend with me. This isthe 

only way I can succeed. My adver- 

tisement has appeared in the leading 

magazines continuously for more 


Ribbon Reverse 


Ribbon Shift & 
Stencil Cutter 


ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


e TYPEWRITER SENSATIONS 





than four years. 










I am building up my business on the 


Carriage Return foundation of good value and square 
rt dealings. lam saving thousands of 

and Automatic, satisfied customers thousands of dol- 
lars, by supplying perfect—late style 

i Spacer — visible writing — typewriters, at 


remarkably low prices. 


BackSpacenr an 


d my transactions are handled 
throughout by personal correspon- 
dence. I assure you every courtesy 
and consideration, in your dealings 
with me. Your order will have my 
prompt, careful, personal attention. 
I will be glad to do business with you, 
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Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 
is paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do 
not rent a machine when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. 
Think of it— Buying a $100.00 machine for $48.80. Cash price, 
$45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


“visite L. C. SMITH 


VISIBLE 


Perfect machines, standard size, keyboard of standard universal arrangement — universally used 
in teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has the 
inbuilt tabulator, with billing devices, the two color ribbon — with automatic reverse and key con- 
trolled shift, automatic flexible paper feed — automatic paper fingers, the back spacer — ball bear- 
ing carriage action — ball bearing shift action — ball bearing type bars — in fact, every late style 
feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you with everything complete tools, cover, 
operating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper — nothing extra to buy. You cannot im- 
agine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you have seen it. I have 
sold several thousand of these perfect, latest style L. C. Smith machines at this 
bargain price, and every one of these thousands of satisfied customers had this £ 
beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free trial before deciding 2 
to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. # H.A.SMITH 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest type- # Room 851 
writer you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won’t want to Di 231 N. Fifth A 
return it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere, - Fut ve. 
¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


You Take No Risk— Put in Your Order NOW ? ship me the L.c.smwh, F.0. 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take f B. Chicago, as described in this 
the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best £ @¢vetisement. 1 will pay youthe 
typewriter you eversaw keep it and send me $2.50 a month until my bar- Gf 540.0 balance of the SPECIAL 
gain price of $48.80 bo gale. If you don’t want it, return it_to the express $48.80 purchase price, at the rate of 
agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine to me. I will pay the # .52-20 Pet month. The title to remain 
return express charges. This machine is guaranteed just as if you paid ¢ i” Yo! until fully paid for. It isunder- 
$100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one ledved thousand peopleown ¢ 5004 that.I have five days in which to 
and use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured, © °%@™ine and try the typewriter. If I 
The supply at this price is very limited, the price will probably be ¢ _©"0°S¢ not to keep it I’ will carefully re- 
raised when my next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. e pack it and return it to the express agent. 
Fill in the coupon today — mail to me—the typewriter will be Pa It is understood that you give the standard 
shipped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors @ %¥%*antee for one year. 
—no collectors—no chattle mortgage. It is simply understood # 
that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80 is paid. # 
You cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity f 
you will ever have. Do not send me one cent, Getthe cou- # : 
ponin the mails today — sure. Fa 

EGON nic civsieccevececcsseessvecon eeee 


HARRY A. SMITH 892-2225, Fitth Ave: ¢ 
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A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- Tene” A Esicons 
rities of foot form. orm in any shoe; no larger size re- great phonograph with the 
u: 


quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or a White today for special free trial offer. No pay 
ief. 


if no re 


First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Edison’s Phonograph 
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Free Trial 


Yes, you may keep 







diamond stylus—and your choice 
of records, too, for only $1. Pay the 
balance at rate of only a few centsaday. Try the New Edison 
in your own home before you decide to buy. Send no money 
down. Entertain your Ly ah a > Lg Fesonge. 

‘or Our New ison Book. Send your 
Write Today name and address for our new book and 
vistanes 4 oS Edison phonographs. No obligations. 

. K. SON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 

1537 Edison Block " CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 
The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
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Milady After a Dusty Motor Trip 


Has only to apply Magda on her face, then 
remove with a dry cloth. The stains of travel 
are erased and she feels and looks refreshed. 


A Magda Massage at Night 


Keeps the skin soft and silky and relaxes the 
tired nerves. MagdaCream comes in 3 sizes— 
travelers’ tubes, 25c ; the attractive Japanese 
jar, illustrated, 75c; theatrical size tins, $1.00. 


DRUG DEPARTMENTS OR DIRECT 














Do You Need More Money? 
To help your husband— to help your children — 


to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable 
The happy, contented women shown above 
are all free from worry and with money com- 
ingin. Each of them has founded, with our help, 
a growing and prosperous business and every year 
sees each of them making more money. And 
these cases are by no means exceptional, for 

In More Than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they 
have done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Un- 
derwear in your home town. No previous experience is nec- 
essary we show you how to make money in an easy, con- 
genial and profitable way. We sell direct from the mill to the 
home through our local representatives, and our lines of hosiery 
and underwear for men, women and children are famous the world over, 
Write today for our free catalog. It tells the whole story 


ORL DS star 


DEPT. 438 
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HOWARD 
ROCKFORD 
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YOU 
WANT 


,onm CREDIT 
One Customer Writes : “1 ve b=4 my 


watch just s year 
today and our watch inspector says its the best time keeper on 
the road. Flease find enclosed my last monthly payment of 
$1.00.'" We have thousands of such letters on file from satisfied 
customers, who have bought from us on 


30 Days Trial Express Paid 

No Money Down 
You take no chances with me. I am * Square Deal'’ Miller and 
I trust the people. That is why I am doing the greatest credit 
Watch, Diamond and Jewelry business in the world. 


Watches Guaranteed for 25 Years 


I Smash the Terms 


NO REFERENCES DEMANDED 
My terms will surely suit you. You get unlimited credit 
A Charge ACCOUNT the same kind of credit you 

— get from your grocer No 
matter where you live or what your income might be, you 
can now own the finest of watches, a beautiful diamond or 
any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Catalog FRE Send me your name and ad- 


drass so I can mail you Free 
and postpaid the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever print- 
ed. 1 want you to have this book. It'sagem. Write TODAY 


Square Deal MILLER, Pres. 
Miller- Hoefer Co. 907 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 























Barbary Sheep 


(Continued from Page 88) 


she walked by his side. Once again, they 
came to the mouth of the gorge. 

As they stood together there, looking 
out over the splendid expanse of the 
desert, the officer of Spahis spoke sneer- 
ingly: 

“And to think that the Englishman pre- 
fers Barbary sheep!” 

His eyes caught the gleam from the 
diamond necklace about her neck. 

“He prefers the Barbary sheep. In 
the name of Allah, let him have them. 
But let the Bedouin have—” He halted 
for a moment, then added, with a tremor 
of passion in his voice: “But let the 
Arab, in the name of Allah—have the 
desire of his life.” 

Suddenly the woman realized the pas- 
sion of the man, and revolted against it. 
Her feminine decency was affrighted. 
She saw the flame in the man’s eyes and 
shrank before it. 

She couid not know that the avarice in 
the Bedouin’s eyes was only half for her 
beauty—the other half for the jewels that 
circled her throat. 

“Can you look at me, and not under- 
stand?” Benchaalal asked. His voice was 
hoarse with desire. “I only began to live 
since your beauty burned my heart like 
the searing blast of the Sirocco.” 

His arms enwrapped the woman. His 
breath was hot on her face. “You're iike 
the sun shining upon the great prayer 
after the feast of Ramadan. You are like 
a diamond—one of the diamonds you 
wear.” 

Kitty, Lady Wyverne, felt a loathing 
for this man who had summed to her the 
mystery and the glamour of the desert. 
She recoiled from him in abhorrence. 

As she retreated before his outstretched 


arms, he clutched, in a frantic passion of 
desire, at the gems, caught them in his 
hand, wrested them from her neck with 
a force that left a red weal on the tender 
flesh. 

At this physical contact, Katherine, 
Lady Wyverne, shuddered and drew away 
in abject terror. The little voice left to 
her by the horror of the situation rose ‘n 
a wavering shriek. 

“Crumpet!” 

And then again: 

“Crumpet!” 


P among the rocks that bordered the 
pass, a tall figure hac a rifle trained 
on the two who stood so plainly re- 

vealed under the moonlight in the pass. 
The barrel of the rifle swung a little from 
the man to the woman, as if the holder 
were in doubt as to where his vengeance 
should begin. His eyes followed the bar- 
rel, sighted the two figures standing there 
together. Then he saw the woman fight 
against the man. A new spirit entered 
him then. He realized that the wife he 
loved was still his. He aimed his rifle 
very carefully to kill the man who had 
thus enticed her. 

He would have pulled the trigger, but 
there was no time—the Marabout came 
leaping like a cat. And, like a cat, he 
nounced all fours on the back of Ben- 
chaalal. A long knife in his right hand 
rose and fell. The officer of Spahis 
swayed for a moment, then sank to the 
ground and, lay motionless, while the 
mad man capered about him, howling 
praises to Allah. 

Sir Claude came running. 
fell on his breast. 

“Thank God,” she said, “you are here!” 


Katherine 


Mollie of Manhattan 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ties. To keep a home intact means fight- 
ing for it. I know lots of husbands—and 
I guess you do, too—who would be per- 
fect if they would exercise a little pa- 
tience with their wives, and I know lots of 
wives who could keep their little ships of 
happiness off the rocks if they would only 
remember that their husbands are work- 
ing hard for them, and are to be humored 
and treated with consideration. 

“Marriage is give and take, and I shall 
never marry until I am sure that the man 
who becomes my husband is willing to 
keep things balancing in our house and 
humor me when I’m bad just as I'll humor 
him when he’s cross and tired. 

“Professionally, the dreadful thing 
about marriage is separation. That’s 
what the picture business is wonderful 
for: it gives the actor and actress a 
home, and their children can really grow 
up with them.” 

Just which of her nineteen hundred 
admirers on the active list will be per- 
mitted to “keep things balancing” I’m 
sure I don’t know. Mollie admitted—as 
several of them called her to the tele- 
phone during my visit—that she didn’t 
either. Maybe it won’t be any of them. 


This little queen of a King made her 
first stage appearance when eight months 
old, so you see her troupeing is sort of 
inbred. After appearing in several Broad- 
way shows she and her sister Nellie 
toured the Orpheum Circuit, and came 
back to the Wintergarden’s “Passing 
Show of 1913,” in which Mollie was 
really a wonderful Peg, in the burlesque 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” Her first stage part 
of consequence was as the child with 
Maxine Elliott, in “Her Own Way.” She 
was then seven years old, and scored a 
hit both in New York and London. As 
a child actress she also played in “The 
Royal Family,” and “The Little Princess,” 
and with Denman Thompson in his well- 
remembered “Joshua Whitcomb.” 

School made a great interlude here, and 
upon emerging from Wadleigh High she 
became understudy to Elizabeth Brice, 
then playing “The Winsome Widow.” 
After leaving the Wintergarden part just 
named Mollie King was a leading sup- 
port of Sam Bernard in “The Belle of 
Bond Street.” 

Her motion picture work has been with 
— and Pathe, in the past year and a 
half. 


Every advertiscment in, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from. Page 61) 


Grace Cunard, Francis Ford, Cleo 
Madison and Dorothy Davenport have 
been less conspicuous than formerly. 

Of the thriving Metro aggregation 
Viola Dana, consistent and persistent, has 
done the best work of the year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew have sup- 
plied an almost flawless line of domestic 
comedies, and of the character-makers, 
Lionel Barrymore is probably first. 


Ethel Barrymore’s majestic art still de- 
fies reduction to a gelatine medium; on 
the stage swift, vital, tense and vibrant 
with reserve power, Miss Barrymore is 
cumbersome, slow, heavy rather than im- 
pressive on the screen. 

Mr. Bushman and Miss Bayne made a 
really artistic Romeo and Juliet, and have 
enjoyed what we might describe as a per- 
nicious serial activity of late. 

Outside of Chaplin, William Russell is 
Mutual’s best player of promise. He has 
shown conclusively that in such pieces as 
“The Frame-Up” he possesses the appeal 
of pleasant youthful force to a degree un- 
equalled by any man on the screen ex- 
cept Douglas Fairbanks. 

The little Minter is still a queen- 
ingenue, a favorite from one side of the 
world to the other, and, probably, im- 
proving slightly in her acting ability. 

And of other individuals there is much 
to say if we had the space to say it. We 
might comment on Bryant Washburn’s 
resultful comic activities in the Skinner 
series; or upon the gradual disappearance 
of such players as Henry Walthall and 
Florence LaBadie, who seem to be sink- 
ing out of sight for lack of material. Or 
we might observe Balboa’s interesting 
young serial women, Jackie Saunders and 
Ruth Roland. 


There is Dustin Farnum, also less con- 


spicuous than a year ago; and Roscoe Ar- | 
buckle, working hard making laughless 


comedies. 


George Beban trudges along in his nar- 
row, Latin trench—he’s a good actor; 
who'll pull him out of the hole with a 
first class photoplay? 

What of Edward Earle, and Holbrook 
Blinn, fine actors both, and rarely, if ever, 
seen? 

Florence Reed, rather swamped by 
her awful part in “The Eternal Sin,” 
came back strongly in “Today,” and 
waits other suitable roles. 

Nance O'Neill, relinquishing the stellar 
bee, has been playing excellently with her 
husband, Alfred Hickman. 
“Hedda Gabler” was especially fine. 

Kathlyn Williams has been more than 
holding her own; Myrtle Stedman has not. 
Neither has House Peters. 

Thomas Meighan has had a continuous 
line of wretched parts; a good actor, this 
is his misfortune. 

Lenore Ulrich, like Mabel Normand, 
has been neglecting her photoplay possi- 
bilities. Just as Helen Eddy has been im- 
proving hers. 

So it goes, and so has gone the year. 
Neither a catalogue nor a list of refer- 
ence; merely some recollections. 
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PEARLS OF DESIRE 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 
The year’s greatest story now under way in PHOTOPLAY. 


Are You Reading It? 


If not turn toit now. Twodelicately matured women of the class we describe 
as “ladies,” stripped of every possession and flung like Eve in the jungles of 
an equatorial island, find nature kind instead of cruel. A man whose life 
has been an aimless waste makes a great spiritual discovery. And back 
of this wreathing drama of bodies and souls is the creamy gleam of 
priceless shell and the red blaze of ferocious greed and primitive passion. 


Illustrations by HENRY RALEIGH 
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GRAFLEX—KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every de- 
scription. We can save you 25 to 60 per cent on 
slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of slightly used and new 
cameras and supplies at money - saving 
prices. All goods sold on ten days’ free 
trial. Money refunded in full if unsatis- 
factory. You take no chances by dealing 
with us. We have been established in the 
photographic business over 16 years. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 128-Z, Chicago, Ill. 
a 
THE urine Red Eyes—Sore Eyes 
—GranulatedEyelids 


MOVIES | nests — REFRESHES — RESTORES 


Murine is a Favorite Treatment for Eyes that 
feel dry and smart. Give your Eyes as much of 
your loving care as your Teeth and with the 
same regularity. Care for them. 

YOU CANNOT BUY NEW EYES! 


Murine Sold at Drug, Toilet and Optical Stores 













AFTER is for Tired Eyes, 











Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Free Book 














705 Peopies Gas Bidg., CHICAGO, 1104 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
(annem a ones a 


YOU WANT THIS CARD 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any othercard in getting some desired interview. The famous 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. Itls 
one of the evidences of his distinction. You cannot appre- 
ciate or understand the uniqueness of this card 
without a visual examination of 
it. The fact that you are not now 
using it, 1f you are 
not, isaccounted for 
solely bythe further 
fact that you have 
not examined it, 
Examine it forth- 
with. Send for a 
sample tab today 
anddetach thecards 
one by one and note 

» 2c , 
pao < on niente A Appearance of Our Neat Card in Case 
their absolute perfection. It is the card you want. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Pilate Printers 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 



















Club Fe 


feet. 
success —so he was brought 


ing Robert’s feet. 

him. His feet are 
runs, 
other boy can do.” 







This is not a selected c 


THE McLAIN 


Little Robert Taylor was born with deformed 
Plaster paris casts were used without 


Sanitarium. His parents’ letter tells the story: 


“We are more than thankful for what you did in straighten- 
Of course his feet are terribly scarred from 
the plaster casts, but there are no scars from your work on 
jumps and does anything any 


Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN W. TAYLOR. | 
1516 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


804 Aubert Avenue, ST. LOUIS 


to the McLain 


so straight; and he 


ase—neither is the result unusual. In correct- 
ing this deformity no plaster paris or general anaesthesia was used. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped private 
Institution devoted exclusively to the treatment of chil- 
dren and young adults afflicted with Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases, and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc. Our book, “ Deformities and Paralysis” ; 
also “Book of References,” free on request. Write for them. 


ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 








Pay As You Wish 












\\ We'll send you a ine Lachnite Gem for 10 
5 > ~ t ull days free tr rt ial ePut it toev —y diamond test— 
- re—acih 


a "diamond file—make it cut glass— 
=— then if you can tell it from a mined diamond, send 
it back at our expense, If you decide to keep it 
pay as you wi Write today for new catalog 


Set in Solid Gold 


Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their dazzling 
fire forever. The newest mountings—all kinds 
of jeweiry. rite for new devclrs book. 
HA ~y~ LACHMAN Rs 











SONG-WRITERS’ 


“MANUAL and GUIDE” SENT FREE 
whe hes this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 


€ revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
secure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Start right with reliable concern offering a legitimate 
proposition. Send us your work today for free examination. 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS “** “New yonx erry 


Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished, Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range, an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 
Feuebtinge r Method, en- 
by leadin European 
musicians, actors and speakers. 
Use it in your own home. Simple 
silent exercises taken @ few minutes 
oP a impart vigor to the vocal organs 
ve Bend tee thee quality to the 
ts for the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 

this method will helo you. You need not 

anew or lis if you will foliow our 
ions. Bail coupon for free book, 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
free book and literature, e will 
& ll you just what this method fs, how it is 

and what it will do for ‘ou. No matter 
how hopeless your case seem the 
‘euchtinger method will leeprove your yoic e 






















800 per cent... No obligation on you if zou 
ask for this information, We gladly se nd it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mall the coupon. 


Perfect Voice institute 
Studio 1 


1810 Witison vee Chicago, “.~ 


Send me the oook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
Bite subject that interests me most. 

©) Singing 

() Siammering 





OO Lisping 


© Speaking | 


Live 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT: BUNION « 


ACHFELDT’S _ 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 
f 




















or day use. y 
Removes the Actual Cause Be 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
} Sent on approval. Money back if 


not as represented. Send outline of 

foot. Use my Improved Instep Sup- 

port for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice Sree 
in plain envels pe. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Estab. 1901 
| Marbridge Building, Dept. X.M., 1328 Broadway (at 34th Strcet) NEW YORK 





cartoons, com 


Comics, 4 - 
mercial, newspaper and 
mes azine Jllustrating, 


Pastel and Crayon Por- 

traits. By Mail or Local 

Classes. 10 LESSONS 

FREE. Write for Art Book. 

ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 418 Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 


> wo vba} 


“chess of Clee 


reemans 
FACE POWDER. 


“‘Entrancingly lovely,’’ says history 
of Barbara of Cleveland. Loveliness 


of complexion has been the gift of Freeman's 
for 30 years to women of fashion. All toilet 
counters. Write for free sample. 

THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO, 
DEPT. 101 CiNCINNATI, 0. 
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Destiny or Ambition ? 
(Continued from Page 56) 


are conspicuous in the eyes of the picture 
public, as for instance the Empire All Star 
Corporation, organized to put out Charles 
Frohman plays in motion pictures; the 
Lone Star Corporation, to which Mr. 
Freuler assigned his celebrated $670,000 
contract for a year of the services of 
Charles Spencer Chaplin, a comedian of 
some note; The Frank Powell Producing 
Corporation which put out the Mutual’s 
Marjorie Rambeau and Nance O'Neil pic- 
tures; and many others. Then there is 
the States Securities Corporation, un- 
known to film patrons but significant in 
the scope of its financial operations. 

Aside from the Charles Chaplin deal 
one of Mr. Freuler’s most spectacular or- 
ganizations was the North American Film 
Corporation which set a world’s record 
in length of production by making “The 
Diamond from the Sky,” a serial of sixty- 
eight reels. “The Diamond” ran so long 
that some of the exhibitors who started 
showing it at their theaters raised fami- 
lies and Van Dyke whiskers before it got 
off their screens. 

Mr. Freuler is the head, soul and body 
of so many corporations that a flock of 
clerks and secretaries is always following 
him around looking for him to light some- 
where a few minutes, long enough to pass 
a few resolutions and approve dividends. 

While Mr. Freuler is essentially a film 
executive he is sometimes spoken of as 
one of the leading railroad men in Amer- 
ica for the reason that his gross annual 
mileage of travel nearly equals the length 
of uncut negative on a Chaplin comedy. 
Doing business on a train is his particu- 
lar favorite dish. 

“The telephone calls don’t interrupt me 
so often on the Century,” he explains. 
Which is probably one of the reasons why 
he spends so much time going to New 
York so that he can come back from New 
York, and why he goes home to Milwau- 
kee from Chicago every night so he can 
come back from Milwaukee to Chicago 


| every morning. 


Incidentally Mr. Freuler is a prominent 
patriot in these days of militant Ameri- 
canism, being a member of various pat- 
riotic organizations and chairman of the 
committee of the motion picture industry 
cooperating with the United States Navy. 

The reader might get the impression 
that Mr. Freuler does nothing but work— 
and that would not be altogether inaccu- 
rate. By way of pastime he keeps a fleet 
of motor cars and holds memberships in 
about a dozen clubs scattered from Los 
Angeles to New York, including the Union 
League of Chicago and the Blue Mound 
Country Club of Milwaukee. 


Porter Emerson Browne’s little girl 
came home from Sunday school one 
morning and said to her mother: 

“Mamma, in Sunday school to-day they 
asked all the children whom they wanted 
to be like.” 

“And whom did you tell them you 
wanted to be like?” asked Mrs. Browne. 

“T told ’em the Lord—but I meant 
Mary Pickford.” — Saturday Evening 


, Post. 


ry advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers = oo — 


(Continued from page 133) 1 CO D j | 
Ca vay. 


You can have your choice of over 2,000 musical 
instruments for one week’s trial in your own home. 
Then, if you decide to purchase, you can pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. 
If you do not want the instrument, send it back. 
The trial won’t cost you a penny. 

But first mail the coupon below for our new 194 
page catalog illustrating every known musical instru- 
ment. You will be astonished at the low prices. 


We Offer 


—the best instruments that can be made. 
—rock bottom manufacturer’s prices. 

—one week’s trial at our expense. 

—triple silver-plated cornet for only 10c a day. 
—your choice of over 2,000 instruments. 


WurulzeR 


200 years of instrument making 


Wurlitzer has supplied the limited States 
Government with Trumpets for 55 years 
The name “Wurlitzer” staniped on musical instruments has 
stood for the highest quality for nearly two centuries. Weare 
manufacturers or importers of every known musical instrument, 
every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufacturers price. 


PlayItaWeek—At Our Expense 


Try out the instrument of your choice in your own way before 
decide to buy. Compare it with other instruments. Test it. 
se it just as if it were yourown. Then after one week’s trial 
—either pay a little each month or send it back. 


Jit, Porrsvitte, Pa—Your story in- 
terests us strangely. Can it be possible that 
you—but no, it could not be, as the descrip- 
tion is all wrong, yet it seems—Ernesto 
Pagani was the lead in “Cabiria.” “Brilliant 
and beautiful” Dorothy Green is now with 
Pathe. You’re kinda confused on “The 
Flirt.” Marie Walcamp played the title 
role, Juan de La Cruz was the heavy and 
Antrim Short was the boy. He is still alive. 
The boy who played with H. B. Warner in 
“The Raiders” was George Elwell, who died 
last summer. Do write again. 








R., HutcuHinson, Kan.—We have no rec- 
ord of a Miss Francis Roberts. Write to 
Essanay in Chicago if she has played with 
that company. 

N. B., SypNey, AustratiA.—L. C. Shum- 
way is the same Shumway who was once 
with Lubin. Write him at Universal City, 
Cal. He is 33, a native of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 6 feet tall, weighs 180 and is married. 
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F. D. San Jose, Cat.—Charles Clary is 
not married. Jack Sherrill is, or was. The 
latter may be classed as “a new actor” as 
he is only 20 years old. 








G. A., ABILENE, TeEx.—Glen White was 
the gypsy and Herbert Heyes was Captain 
Phoebus with Theda Bara in “The Darling 
of Paris.” Clara Kimball Young’s last re- 
lease was “The Easiest Way.” Yes, James 
Young has sued her for divorce in Los Ange- 





Send the Coupon He Raii 


- re > he - East 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
les. Warren Kerrigan is with Paralta, Los Just put yournameand address ,% _ South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Angeles. on the coupon now and get our 1Sicpace catalog absolutely free, Also 





big, new catalog absolutel ——————— 
gz gz y 
free. Please state what in- 
strument you are interested in 

7 Name 


B.‘'H., Douvctas, Ar1z.—Edith Storey signed 
a contract with Metro in July. Leah Baird 
is not engaged at the present moment of 
time as Philo Gubb used to say. She was 
born in Chicago in 1887 and her married 


and we'll send you the big 194- 
page book free and prepaid. 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 





537 MOE OIB .-.000000-2.00000- vosesescseeesenscncscrses. cenvesenecesenete 
name is Beck. S. Rankin Drew is the name E. ath st. cinnati, Ohio 
of the first man with a moustache you ever £ S. Wabash Ave., Chicago / a eT 
liked. Florence Turner is not playing now. = LAM AMAA Om tMPOreRted Ye... (Name of instrument here) 














Sun-Lover, K1ITTANNING, Pa—“A Daugh- 
ter of the Gods” was filmed in Jamaica. F a . 
Sidney Smith was the Spanish lover in “The : / The second edition of Captain 
N’er-Do-Well,” Wheeler Oakman had the OW Nea Y § Peacocke’s great new book on 
name part and it was Norma Nichols, not 
Lois Wilson who played Chiquita. 


€ eS * 
O. O., St. Paut, Minn.—“The Fatal 
Ring” is the name of the serial in which 
Earle Foxe is supporting Pearl White. Earle 


may reply to your letter if he isn’t too 
busy. 





A Complete and Authoritative Treatise 


GRANNY, CLARENDON, TEx.—Edna Mayo on This New and Lucrative Art. 
is not married. She was born on March 27 
and is five feet, four inches upward. She’s 
a blonde and the size of her shoe is main- 





So great was the demand for the first edition that it was sold out two 








tained as a deep secret. months after it left the press. Capt. Peacocke is one of the most expe- 
; rienced and successful members of the profession, both as a scenario 
Rag Maem rm ag agatha in the editor of many of the largest companies and as an independent writer. 
market for photoplays under five reels in 
length. They accept synopses. Pearl White @ The book teaches everything @. This book will be of especial value 
is with Pathe at Jersey City, N. J. “that can be taught on the subject. It to all who contemplate scenario writ- 
B. R. S., Aspury Park, N. J—We are contains chapters on the construction ing, and who do not know scenario 
informed that George Walsh’s hair, like of comedies, form, titles, captions, form. In other words, it will be in- 
Topsy, just grew, and that he doesn’t use detailing of action; also a scenario valuable to the man or woman who 
any hair tonic. Write him care William from a library of scripts which have has a good story, but who does not 
Fox, Hollywood, Cal., for a photograph. seen successful production. know how to put it together. 





LONESOME, GREENFIELD, N. H.—Sorry to 7 . . 
have made you wait so long for an “answer,” Send for it today— Price, fifty cents postpaid 
but this has been a year of great endeavor 
in letter writing. No, we never get out of . A 
patience with the withers, encent these whe Photoplay Publishing Co., 350 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
read an answer and then write us to as- 
certain if it is true. 
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Sons and Fathers Meet at Billiards 
—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards in your home and rear red- 


blooded boys. 


Unite all members of your family in this life-long comrade- 
ship. Homes need the protection of these fascinating pastimes 
shared in common—you owe your boys and girls your own society. 

Parents who secured home tables for their young folks write us 
that theythemselves can hardly wait each day for the “Billiard Hour.” 


S 
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HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Not toys—but scientific Carom and 
Pocket Billiard Tables with fast Mon- 
arch cushions, accurate angles and 
ever-level playing beds. 

Handsome designs in oak and mahogany. 


Regular or folding styles in sizes to fit all 
homes. 


Easy Terms—Balls, Etc., Free 


Brunswick prices range from $35 upward, 
according to size and design. Popular Pur- 
chase Plan lets you play while you pay— 
on low monthly payments. 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


SSCS SSOCSGOCSOITSSSCTSSSSCHSSSCSSSSCSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEHTSSSSSSSSSCHSSSSOSSSECOSSSESESS ES eeaa ee 


UBSSSNSSBOSSSRSCEESES SOS eeseseseGC OC CeeosssecoecesseseceecoslU 


a 8 Dept. 53G, 
THe BrUNSwice BALKE COLLENDER C°. 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


You may send me free copy of your color bbok—*‘ BILLIARDS—The 
Home Magnet,” 


Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket 
Games and High Class Outfit of Balls, Cues, 


etc., given with every Brunswick. 


Send for Billiard Book Free 


Learn how billiards exhilarates mind and body, 
aids digestion and—how it keeps boys off the street. 


See the tables in attractive color reproductions 
and get our low price and home trial offer. All 
contained in our color-book, “‘ Billiiards—The Home 
Magnet.” Send your address today without fail 
for free copy. 


THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER C°. 


Dept. 53G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 





“Baby Grand” 


DEALERS: Write for agency 
preposition without delay. 
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Be “White, pure, inviting—the very ap- 
rd pearance of Fairy Soap suggests its 
pleasing, refreshing quality in toilet 

and bath use. 


A dainty tissue wrapper and an in- 
dividual box keep each cake of Fairy 
Soap clean and pure as when made. 


(rie ¥:%° FAIR BANK Company) 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?”’ 











A LITTLE 
IN YOUR HOME ? eed 
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el your shin really breathe ak.n ighl 


Powder by day as often as you like, but if you really want the charm 
of a skin you love to touch,”’ do, do let your skin breathe at night 


If you care for the looks of your skin, if you really 
want a clear, fresh complexion, don’t go to bed a single 
night with powder flakes and the dust and grime of the 
day still lodged in the delicate pores of your face. 

Use this special Woodbury treatment regularly each 
night and see what a wonderful difference it will make 
in your skin. 

Dip a cloth in warm water and 


toilet goods 


bury’s Facial Soap and go over your are sold. 





and outward motion. Rinse thoroughly with warm 
water, then with cold. If possible rub your face for 
a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and 
begin tonight this famous skin treatment. A 25c cake 
is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treatment. 


Send now for a week’s-size cake 


and we will send you a cake large 


hold it to the face until the skin is For sale . SONA If you would like a sample of 
damp. Now take a cake of Wood- wherever NEDA | Woodbury’s Facial Soap, send 4c 
; \ 


face with the cake itself. Then dip 
your hands in warm water and with 
the tips of your fingers work upa 
lather from the soap left on your 
face. Rub this cleansing, antiseptic 
lather thoroughly into the pores of 
your skin, always with an upward 



































enough for a week’s use. Write 
today! Address The Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., 510 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 510 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario, Canada. 








